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Opening of the Federal Reserve Banks 





OVEMBER 16, 1914, may perhaps become an important 
date in the country’s financial history, for it was on that 
day that the twelve Federal Reserve Banks began business. 

Whether the date named will become, as one of the members of 
the I’ederal Reserve Board enthusiastically declared, the “Fourth 
of July in the economic life of the United States,” remains to be 
seen. 

The hope of great success for the new system must rest on the 
assumption that the Federai Reserve Board at Washington, aided 
by the officers of the Federal Reserve Banks, can handle the re- 
deposited banking reserves of the country better than the bankers 
of the reserve and central reserve cities could do. 

For what has been chiefly accomplished by the Federal Reserve 
Act is the taking away of these redeposited reserves from the 
banks that have been handling them for many years and handing 
them over to the control of a political--or at least a Governmental 
—board at Washington. ‘The officers of the Federal Reserve 
Banks are really the agents of this Federal Reserve Board. 

This statement is not in the nature of a criticism, but rather a 
declaration of fact. Conceivably the Federal Reserve Board and 
the officers of the Federal Reserve Banks may codperate so cor- 
dially and act so wisely as to greatly improve on the methods that 
have heretofore been emploved i in handling these redeposited bank 
reserves. 

Upon this possibility, or probability, the success of the new 
system pee. 

But there are other very important things that give warrant 
for hoping that the Federal Reserve Banks may prove of great 
benefit. For the first time the separate units making up the na- 

tional banking gene have beeen brought into a certain degree of 
unitv—of itself a matter of the greatest importance. A_redis- 
counting process ee been provided for, a more scientific method 
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of note issues introduced, and the evils of the Sub-T'reasury svs- 
tem eradicated—or at least the Secretary of the Treasury is given 
authority to use the banks if he chooses to do so. : 

These are some of the undoubted improvements which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks bring about in our banking mechanism. 

Having urged these reforms continuously for over a quarter of 
a century, THE BANKERS MaGazine prefers at this time to ap- 
plaud what has been accomplished rather than to criticise the way 
of doing it. If the plan put into operation shall prove satisfactory 
in practice that must be its justification. 

Around the conduct of banking and credit operations by the 
Federal Government lie many pitfalls which only wary walking 
can avoid. The alliance between politics and banking, made pos- 
sible by this system, contains grave dangers. 

Exalted patriotism and almost superhuman wisdom will be 
required to steer clear of these difficulties. 

From the composition of the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
personnel of the Federal Reserve Banks of the twelve districts, 
much may be expected. They unite a high degree of patriotism, 
intelligence, banking and general business experience. In their 
efforts to develop the new system along sound lines they will re- 
ceive unfailing popular support. 





EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE SUPPLY OF 
INVESTMENT CAPITAL 





CAREFUL statement of what will be the effects of the war 
on the supply of investment capital has been made by 
Charles A. Conant, the well-known financial authority. 

Mr. Conant prefaces his statement with the following: 

(1) The cost of the war, if it lasts approximately a year, will 
not be materially less than $15,000,000,000. 

(2) The demand for capital for purely war purposes, and 
for the settlements which succeed the war, will be so great as to 
absorb an amount equal to the entire savings for investment made 
in all civilized countries for a period of several years. 

(3) The effect of this abnormal demand for capital, which is 
being consumed without economic profit, will be to raise the rate 
of interest on investment securities higher than it has been for many 
years. 
(4) The fact that such enormous sums to pay the costs of the 
war are sought almost exclusively by means of government loans 
will make it impossible to obtain capital for other purposes, ex- 
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cept at a rate of interest considerably higher than that paid by 
governments. 

(5) The financial disturbances which will occur during the 
process of distribution of these government loans to investors, ex- 
tending over several years, will involve the sale on the American 
market of railway and industrial securities now outstanding to an 
amount which will in itself absorb so much of the new capital avail- 
able in the United States, that it will be extremely difficult to ob- 
tain any for new enterprises. 

(6) If, therefore, American railways and industrial enter- 
prises are to obtain any new capital whatever, during the next 
few years, it will be necessary to make issues of securities very at- 
tractive, not only in respect to the rate of interest, but in respect to 
the evidence that the interest and dividend payments are absolutely 
secured by adequate earnings. 


He sustains these assertions by the opinions of well-known 
European economists, and by carefully-drawn arguments based 
on these views, and upon actual experiences as to the cost of the 
war thus far, and upon other data. 

Taking a table of annual issues of securities compiled by a Bel- 
gian economic publication of high repute as indicating about $4,- 
000,000,000 as normally available annually for investment in secu- 
rities, Mr. Conant says: 

“If the cost of the war for one year has to be paid out of the 
amount of annual savings indicated by these figures, then every 
dollar of new capital for approximately four years will be ab- 
sorbed in government loans, and there will not be a penny avail- 
able in any financial market for building a railway spur, putting 
up a new station or terminal out of capital account, adding a bob- 
bin to the equipment of woolen and cotton mills, or making a single 
public improvement in the City of New York or any other munici- 
pality, except out of current revenue. 

“This, of course, is an extreme statement of the case, which will 
not be fully realized in fact.” 


After considering the modifying factors, he raises this perti- 
nent inquiry: 

“What part the railways will be able to play in wresting a 
portion of the world’s savings from the outstretched hands of the 
powers which have been blowing away thousands of millions in 
powder and ball, becomes an interesting consideration. They must 
come into the open market and bid against the greatest States in 
the world for some scanty portion of the supply of investment 
capital.” 

He further says that “the great demand caused by the war 
loans will raise the rental price for the use of capital to a high rate 
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during a considerable number of years to come. A demand for 
government purposes for loans of from ten to fifteen billions of 
dollars, representing three times the usual annual savings of the 
world, must inevitably put the lender in a position of strength and 
the borrower in a position of weakness.” 

The flotation of these heavy government loans in Europe would 
be marked by a disposition of foreign holders of American securi- 
ties to convert them into cash in order to apply the proceeds to 
subscriptions to their new national securities. 

Mr. Conant then refers to the large European investments in 
the United States. saying: 

“It is these enormous sums in foreign holdings which repre- 
sent the most serious menace to the American market and to the 
possibilities of our future financial development. This money has 
been advanced to us from time to time over a long period, because 
there was not a sufficient fund in America to meet the requirements 
of our development. The newer States of the West could never 
have been equipped with railways, banks, grain elevators, barns 
und homes, if foreign capital had not been poured into them in 
hundreds of millions after our Civil War. What will be involved, 
in effect, if HKuropean investors undertake to market a large part 
of their holdings of American securities in New York, will be the 
conversion of this gigantic time loan, payable only over long terms 
of years, into a call loan, pavable as rapidly as the securities can 
be sold on the New York Stock Exchange. 

“It would hardly be within the range of the capacity of the 
banking system of the country to absorb the entire amount of $6,- 
000,000,000, estimated by Sir George Paish to represent foreign 
investments in the United States. Fortunately, it is not conceiv- 
able that the entire amount could be returned. Probably a con- 
siderable proportion—perhaps one-third—is invested in forms 
which are not quickly negotiable on the stock exchanges. Further, 
it is not likely that more than a certain percentage even of those 
securities which are readily negotiable would be returned for sale 
here. What proportion this will be, it is beyond the power of any 
living man at present to determine. Even if it should amount, 
however, to only one-tenth of the securities which are negotiable— 
say $400,000,000—it would not be an easy load for the digestion 
of the American money market. 

“The amount in such securities which is returned to the Amer- 
ican market will infiuence directly the amount of investment capi- 
tal remaining in the United States available for other purposes. 
It is at this point that the problem comes directly home to Ameri- 
‘an railway managers and their bankers. If the country is sub- 
jected to a severe strain in order to take back from European 
holders an amount of securities representing the fund usually avail- 
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able for investment for one year or for several years, there will be 
practically no surplus left for investment in new railway issues. 
Here again a question of vital importance will be how far such 
issues can be made attractive, not only in the rate of interest paid, 
but in the surplus of earnings above the operating expenses and 
existing fixed charges of the issuing company, which will give a 
complete guaranty of security to the new investments.” 





BROADENING THE BOND MARKET 





NE effect of the Kuropean war will, of course, be to curtail 
the amount of capital available for investment. 
Curiously enough, while nearly every interest in the coun- 
try has been coddled by Congress, the security market has not 
received any help from the Government. On the contrary prac- 
tically everything possible has been done to hit the corporations 
whose securities are being offered for sale, and the new Federal 
Reserve Act, designed to make money easy for almost everybody, 
takes exceptional care to declare that the funds borrowed from the 
Reserve Banks shall not be used in making permanent investments. 
To be fair, the statement ought to follow that this provision 
was doubtless designed to separate the discount funds of the Re- 
serve Banks from the investment markets of the country. 
Sull, it is singular that Congress takes so much pains to legis- 
late for everybody, but extends no aid to investment securities. 
But the sale of legitimate investment securities—the bonds and 
stocks of railways and of other corporations—is not a nefarious 
proceeding as might be inferred from the Government’s neglect 
and indifference toward this kind of business. 
“Buy a bale of cotton, and help the South,” has justly become 
a popular cry. “Buy a bale of bonds, and help the railways and 
other industries of the country,” would be an equally praiseworthy 
slogan. Yet nobody raises up his voice in behalf of the investment 
securities on whose continued marketing the industries and the 
prosperity of the United States are largely dependent. On the 
contrary nothing contributes more to a politician’s popularity than 
to attack the railways and the big industrial corporations. 
Nevertheless, if railways are to be satisfactorily equipped; if 
industrial plants are to be maintained at a high rate of efficiency; 
if school-houses are to be built; if all the varied enterprises of the 
States and the municipalities are not to be greatly reduced or 
stopped altogether, the bond market must be kept in a position to 
absorb large lots of securities. 
It is no secret that Europe is calling for American cash in 
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large sums, and this will shorten our supply available for invest- 
ment here at home. Moreover, we can no longer have recourse 
to the European market in placing our investment securities. We 
must provide the necessary funds ourselves. 

‘he Federal Reserve Act, while it puts a ban on the use of the 
funds of the Reserve Banks for investment purposes, nevertheless 
opens a way for broadening the investment market. 

Here is the way. A bank that heretofore has been compelled 
to carry its own commercial discounts can now pass them over to 
the Reserve Banks, thus releasing a corresponding amount of 
funds which may be applied to the purchase of securities—even in 
stock speculation. 

By using the banks of the country as distributors of investment 
securities, the market may be still further broadened. ‘This course 
was suggested by President George B. Caldwell in his address be- 
fore the convention of the Investment Bankers Association at Phil- 
adelphia last month. He said: 


“T shall not take time this morning to discuss at length the 
question of the very large expense bond houses are under in the 
conduct of their business. Certainly the profits of the past have 
not been a keavy charge upon financing, when measured by capi- 
tal employed, risk assumed and work required for investigation 
and distribution. Realizing our responsibility to our clients, the 
expense of investigation is more likely to be increased in the fu- 
ture than diminished, and it, therefore, seems to me that some bet- 
ter and cheaper plan of distribution must be found, if we are to 
practise economy. The picture of the investor receiving five or six 
circulars in his morning mail from as many houses offering the 
same issue, and before night receiving a call from five or six sales- 
men from the same houses is not infrequent, and an example of 
badly applied energy. which frequently creates distrust in the 
minds of the investor, besides adding considerably to the cost, or 
expense, of distribution. 

“I, myself, believe that we should have better codperation with 
the bankers of the smaller cities, where for a compensation that 
was reasonable and at a saving over present methods, they become 
underwriters and distributors in their own locality of a very large 
percentage of the bonds sold there. When fully realized by these 
bankers, this is a field that could bring them considerable influence 
and additional profit at a small effort on their part. It is already 
a custom that such buyers invariably consult their local banker, 
and if the trade is made he frequently loses a deposit and makes 
nothing. ‘These bankers must realize that deposits at three per 
cent. of surplus funds above a few hundred dollars will sooner or 
later lead to an investment at a better rate, and from every point 
I can think of they should readily become a profitable and natural 
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part of the machinery for distribution of bonds in this country, 
as they are abroad.” 


Mr. Caldwell bases his suggestion chiefly on economy of dis- 
ttibution, but the policy of marketing securities through local 
banks, if adopted, would undoubtedly lead in time to a much 
broader investment market. 

If the average American could be trained to become an invest- 
or, there is hardly any limit to the country’s capacity for absorb- 
ing sound investment securities. 

It would seem that the banks are the natural channels through 
which bonds should be sold to the individual investor. The banks 
know the people in every community who have funds to invest. 
The banks have the confidence of the people—something it takes 
the bond house and the bond salesman a long time to get. 

As Mr. Caldwell points out, the bank would have to be duly 
compensated for its service; but even so, the cost would undoubt- 
edly be less than by the present expensive method. Is it impossi- 
ble to devise a plan whereby the local bank could sell securities at 
retail and not lose a corresponding amount of deposits withdrawn 
to pay for the bonds? This is a question of live interest to the 
banks, which do not like to lose a substantial account for the sake 
of a small profit on the bonds sold. 

A satisfactory solution of this difficulty might be found in 
either of two ways: First, by giving the selling bank a larger 
share of the profit, which could probably be done since the expense 
of distribution should be greatly reduced; or to find some way by 
which depositors in local banks might buy bonds partly on credit, 
and thus avoid the withdrawals of deposits which might take place 
if the bonds were paid for outright. 

The importance of the matter justifies a careful study of the 
mechanism essential to carry out Mr. Caldwell’s suggestion. 

If the banks of the United States should become general dis- 
tributors of investment securities, the services of the investment 
banker would by no means be rendered less necessary. He would 
still be the expert, making the investigations essential to determin- 
ing the value of the securities offered. Relieved of the necessity 
of finding individual purchasers for bonds, he could devote his time 
and attention more closely to this expert work. The banks, before 
purchasing securities or participating in underwritings, would no 
doubt wish to make some investigations of their own which would 
thus supplement the more expert work of the bond houses. 

With the banks of the country generally acting as distributors 
of investment securities, and with the bonds offered divided into 
denominations of $100, there should be, if the people only save a 
little more, an immense addition to the investment absorptive ca- 
pacity of the people of the country that would go far toward miti- 
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gating the present lack of capital due to the war, and in the future 
give to the American security market a much broader and more 
stable basis than it has ever had before. 





CONTROL OF THE RESERVE BANKS 





S pointed out in this Macazrne for March last, page 277, the 
control of the new Federal Reserve Banks does not reside 
either in the shareholders of those banks nor in the boards 

of directors of those institutions. It is the business of the share- 
helders to furnish the money for organizing the banks, while the 
directors virtually are limited in their functions to carrying out 
the orders of the Federal Reserve Board at Washington. This 
Board, in turn, will be largely dominated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who will thus exercise a tremendous power over the 
country’s financial machinery—greater than has ever existed in 
any country outside of Russia where the Imperial Bank is a part 
of the State Treasury. 

A careful reading of the Federal Reserve Act itself will show 
that this statement as to the control of the Federal Reserve Banks 
is correct. 

If any doubt existed on the subject, the act of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in fixing the date for the opening of the new banks 
would alone dispel that doubt. 

There was a convocation of directors of the Federal Reserve 
Banks at Washington on October 21, and when the matter of the 
opening date of the new banks came up for consideration, thirty- 
five of the directors voted in favor of November 16 and thirty- 
seven for November 80. The conference of directors then came to 
a unanimous decision to recommend that the banks be opened on 
November 30 in accordance with the will of the majority. But the 
Secretary of the Treasury, exercising an undoubted prerogative, 
declared in favor of November 16 as the day on which the Federal 
Reserve Banks should begin business, thus overruling the directors’ 
actions. 

Those who have carefully analyzed the underlying principles 
of the Federal Reserve Act long ago perceived that one of its 
chief assumptions was that the redeposited banking reserves of 
the country could be more efficiently handled at Washington by 
Governmental officials than by bankers at the various financial 
centers of the country. Mr. Bryan is already boasting that the 
financial center of the United States has been removed to Wash- 
ington. He seems to think that we have been saved from panic 
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by the Federal Reserve Act, although this act was not in opera- 
tion when the recent expedients for preventing panic were put 
into effect. Surely, even with Mr. Bryan’s distrust of the banks, 
he must recognize that the codperation of these institutions with 
the Government has done much to save the situation. 

The student of American banking history, having seen what 
has happened in the past through combining political and banking 
power, awaits with interest the inevitable hour when the Federal 
Reserve Act will encounter the same difficulty. One day some 
Administration—it may be Democratic or Republican—will get 
badly mutilated in this politico-financial machine. 








A HUNDRED YEARS OF PEACE 





ITH the closing of the present month there passes into 

history a century of peace between two of the mighty na- 

tions of the globe, both speaking the same language, their 
origins not dissimilar, their love of freedom and of orderly prog- 
ress under the law substantially identical. 

Yet in the early history of the American colonies, dominated 
as they were by English laws, customs and traditions and ruled 
by royal authority, there arose dissensions which speedily led to 
armed revolt on the part of the colonies, followed by independence 
of the mother country. Within less than a generation another war 
began, to be ended by the Treaty of Ghent, signed in Decem- 
ber, 1814, and since then there has been unbroken peace between 
the United States and Great Britain. But the cordial relations 
between the two countries have more than once been threatened. 
The differences arising during our Civil War were settled in our 
favor by the Geneva Tribunal, and the controversies over the fish- 
eries in Canadian waters and the seal catch in Bering Sea have all 
finally yielded to diplomatic negotiations. 

The Panama Canal question, which has been the subject of 
recent animated discussion, failed to arouse a spirit of bitterness on 
either side. 

Since the outbreak of war in Europe numerous perplexing 
problems have arisen, but each has gradually vielded, thus far, to 
calm and patient consideration. 

This to-day is the most significant fact in the relations between 
Great Britain and the United States. However serious the diffi- 
culty, no successful appeal to prejudice can be made, or indeed is 
rarely thought of; but the matters at issue are discussed precisely 
as they would be between sensible individuals, and finally settled 
in accordance with principles of reason and justice. 

The interests of the two countries may clash henceforth as they 
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often have done since the signing of the Treaty of Ghent; but if 
we may find warrant in the history of the past century for a pro- 
phetic vision, they will never lead. to a resort to arms. 

An occasion like this peace centenary invites a review of the 
progress of the two countries, but how could one adequately deal 
with such a vast theme? When Mr. Bryce was serving as British 
Ambassador at Washington, he employed some of his spare time 
in lecturing on “The Contribution of the Knglish-Speaking Race 
to the Progress of the World’—-or at least on a topic embodying 
this idea. He frankly acknowledged that the subject was so vast 
as to admit of only the most general treatment. ‘Those who heard 
Mr. Bryce’s lecture perhaps felt that any adequate handling of the 
theme was impossible even by a man of his matchless gifts. The 
attempt will not be made here. 

The observance of this auspicious anniversary cannot fail to 
bring to mind in the United States and Canada the neighborly 
feeling that has developed between these two branches of the 
English-speaking race. Stretching for thousands of miles, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, here is a boundary line that needs no 
forts or navies for its defense. Kindred ideals, mutual understand- 
ing and good will constitute an effectual guaranty of peace; and 
more than that, assure relations of genuine cordiality. 

Falling in these early years of the new century, when men had 
begun to hope for the reality of the dream of human brotherhood, 
and in that month that marks the great religious peace festival of 
Christmas, the one hundredth anniversary of peace between Great 
Britain and the United States finds the joyful note that would cer- 
tainly otherwise have distinguished the celebration hushed by the 
awful tragedy taking place in Europe. In this terrible conflict the 
mother country is itself involved, possibly in a life and death strug- 
gle. And though Americans are officially enjoined to practise 
neutrality in action and thought, the injunction cannot avail to 
prevent a deep sympathy from going out to that nation to whom 
we owe our language and so much that is worthy in our laws and 
institutions. 





OPERATION OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 





N interesting review of several phases of the Federal Reserve 
A Act was given in the annual address of President Arthur 
Reynolds at the recent Richmond convention’ of the Amer- 

ican Bankers Association. 
The general expectation seems to be that the Federal Reserve 
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Banks are at once going into a policy of expansion which will 
mean “easy money” for everybody. Mr. Reynolds, appreciating 
the true banking principle that in order to be in a position to help 
out in case of need banks must in ordinary times hold a consider- 
able lending power in reserve. took occasion to question this com- 
mon expectation of immediate expansion. He said: 

‘The principal object in view by the originators of the plan 
was to add stability to our banking by devising a system that 
would alleviate the periodical stringencies to which business in this 
country was subjected, and to prevent those disastrous panics 
which followed. Any operation under the system which by an im- 
mediate return to the channels of commerce by the rediscounting 
plan, to prevent the contraction incident to the withdrawal of so 
large a sum from business, would, to that extent, defeat the ability 
of the Federal Reserve Banks to relieve any stringency. It seems 
to me that if these banks are to be always in a condition to ward 
off disaster that we will, at the beginning, be compelled to submit 
ourselves to some contraction. To hold both positions is illogical, 
if not impssible.” 

Mr. Reynolds does not agree with those who are looking for 
a reduction of discount rates through the operations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. 

“The Federal Reserve Banks,” he says, “have no way of in- 
creasing the supply of-actual money in existence; if they had, they 
might reduce rates. Their most efficient help in that connection 
may at times result from raising rates to stabilize conditions. 


“It is only necessary to cite the fact that in those countries 
which depend upon their central banks to maintain the stability of 
conditions which in their experience has prevented those panics to 
which we have been subjected, we find those central banks main- 
taining a discount rate always higher than the commercial rate in 
the same country. 

“In England, where banks seldom rediscount with the Bank of 
England, it maintains the higher rate, and in Germany and 
France, where they rediscount more freely with their central 
banks, the same policy prevails. All these central institutions 
seemingly realize that by such a course only can they harbor their 
resources. 

“It must always be kept in mind that to realize the chief object 
which Congress had in view the Federal Reserve Banks must al- 
ways be ready to extend help; they cannot maintain this position 
if the member banks keep them drained of their resources in ordi- 
nary times.” 


This view regards the Federal Reserve system as an auxiliary 
of the present banking system and not as a direct competitor. 
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THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY 





ERHAPS it has been the general impression that under the 

new Federal Reserve system the existing Independent Treas- 

ury system would be gradually displaced. Mr. Reynolds, in 
the address referred to above, pointed out that this is not neces- 
sarily so. On this point he said: 

“One feature of the act creating the Federal Reserve Banks, 
to which little, if any, reference has been made, is found in that 
clause of the law which leaves to the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury the continuance or discontinuance of the United 
States Independent Treasury system. 

“It has been popularly supposed that with the opening of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, Government funds would be deposited in 
those banks, and the Independent Treasury system and its conse- 
quent expense, both to the Government and the business of the 
country, would be a thing of the past. 

“A careful reading of the law, however, discloses the fact that 
its authors had no such intention, and that if Government funds 
are deposited in these banks, or if they are appointed fiscal agents 
for the Government, it will be at the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury alone and that the bill does not provide for the abo- 
lition of the present system. 

“It is a just criticism of the measure to say that it does not 
take the Government out of the banking business, and that it con- 
fers upon one of our Government officials an extraordinary power 
and discretion, unwarranted by the spirit of our institutions and 
repugnant to republican principles. 

“There is no reason why the funds of the Government, taken 
from the people by taxation, should be handled in other than a 
business method. To avoid the alternate contraction and expan- 
sion in the quantity of circulation incident to the collection and dis- 
bursement of the vast sums handled by the Government, they 
should be deposited and checked against just as the funds of busi- 
ness institutions are and beyond individual control. The power 
here conferred upon the Secretary of the Treasury to control 
money and credit, if attempted by the members of this association, 
would probably call for a special act of Congress to curtail their 
activities.” 

Yet in practice the effect may be to abolish the Independent 
Treasury. If the Secretary employs the authority conferred upon 
him—-as he doubtless will—and deposits a large share of the public 
funds in the Federal Reserve Banks, and the experiment is found 
an advantage over the present system (which can hardly fail to be 
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the case), the Independent Treasury system may gradually lapse. 

Mr. Reynolds very justly says that this feature of the law 
clothes the Secretary of the Treasury with tremendous power— 
more than would be tolerated in the case of bankers. But is not 
this true of the entire Federal Reserve Act, which virtually puts 
the whole Federal Reserve Banking system into the hands of the 
Secretary of the Treasury? 

The theory of this course lies in the supposed infallibility of 
judgment of the Government and the absolute integrity of who- 
ever happens at any particular time to be Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Under the present way of looking at things bankers are not 
supposed to have a corresponding monopoly of wisdom and virtue, 
which explains why the Government is willing to confer autocratic 
powers upon the Secretary of the Treasury, but would be ex- 
tremely reluctant similarly to equip any member of the American 
Bankers Association. 





PAYING OUR DEBT TO EUROPE 





HE ordinary channels of international credit and trade have 
been so choked by the European tragedy as to create prob- 
lems in international finance which are not only unprece- 

dented in their stupendousness but practically novel in character. 
One of this nature is the extraordinary demand for money made 
upon the United States in settlement of our indebtedness to 
Europe. 

The importance of this matter has probably been greatly ex- 
aggerated. It must not be forgotten that our losses and difficul- 
ties on account of the war are purely financial. while the contend- 
ing nations are not only suffering this same kind of loss and to 
enormously greater extent than ourselves, but they are also heav- 
ily losing both property and life. 

It is no doubt annoying in European circles that we should 
take our own comparatively petty annoyances so seriously. 

But having nothing more serious at the moment to engage our 
interest, it is at least explicable why this financial problem receives 
so large a share of public attention. Though by no means com- 
parable with the difficulties and suffering which the war has im- 
posed upon Europe, still the matter is by no means trifling. 

Various schemes have been brought forward to extricate the 
United States from this anomalous situation. It has been proposed 
that the American Government guarantee the debt to the Bank of 
England, or that the same service be performed for us by the 
British Government. j 
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Theoretically, all debts are payable according to the contract. 
But if it were sought to enforce that theory, even in ordinary 
times, universal bankruptcy would ensue—not, of course, among 
all individuals, but throughout communities and throughout the 
world. And in a time like the present, it is manifestly less prac- 
ticable to put such a requirement into effect. j 

In the modern use of credit it is a fair inference that one’s 
creditor will refrain from any action which will unfavorably affect 
the debtor’s ability to pay. A bank that would lend money to a 
manufacturer and then begin a systematic attempt to break down 
his business would be universally held up to public scorn and 
would have hard work in getting back its money. If a money- 
lender should make a loan to a farmer on his growing crops and 
then turn loose a herd of cattle to destroy the crops, he would not 
get anything but condemnation for such an act and would prob- 
ably not only fail to get his money back, but have to pay damages 
as well. 

The European nations that have lent money in the United 
States and now clamor for its return have not acted exactly in the 
manner above indicated, for they have not done anything with the 
purpose of harming the United States, financially or otherwise. 
The element of malice, involved in the theoretical cases, is lack- 
ing in this case. Yet the effect upon us is not much different. kor 
the time being the leading nations of Europe have discarded the 
sane and orderly processes of modern civilization and have resort- 
ed to the savage argument of brute force. Having chosen to do 
this, what right have they to claim exemption from the conse- 
quences? Their action has closed to us the avenues of financial as- 
sistance to which we have resorted for many years and largely 
destroyed our international trade. 

But to take this view would doubtless be construed as an in- 
disposition to pay our just debts. On the other hand might it 
not be regarded as an admonition in practical form to those of 
whom we have borrowed money to refrain from a course that 
would make payment next to impossible? Was that less than a 
reasonable expectation when the indebtedness was incurred? What 
man would borrow money of another if within the life of the loan 
it was understood that the borrower was deliberately to take a 
course that would practically preclude a settlement of the debt? 

These considerations, however, should be pondered by warlike 
nations, making them pause before rashing into conflict. They 
have no application here at the present time. 

The duty of the United States toward Europe is to pay 
the debt we owe, in gold if demanded, and without unnecessary 
hesitation or parley. 

We have indicated elsewhere in this department a practicable 
way to assist in doing this. 
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What Bankers Are Saying 





Well-matured views of bankers and other financial men are tersely 
expressed in the sub-joined extracts, taken from addresses at 
bankers’ conventions and from other sources. 





THE BUSINESS MAN IN POLI- 
TICS 
{From the annual address of President 


Arthur Reynolds before the convention of the 
American Bankers Association.] 


HE political factor in the situa- 

tion is the stumbling-block to 

progress in the right direction. 
Public opinion, when properly in- 
formed, wil] not tolerate the continu- 
ance of the present programme when 
it realizes that such a course will 
handicap this country in its competi- 
tion with other nations whose policies 
are the reverse of ours. In order to 
establish a theoretical “new freedom,” 
it does not seem to me that we should 
be compelled to sacrifice our business 
progress, surrender our rights as busi- 
ness men, and be forced to delegate 
the control of our own affairs into the 
hands of Government appointees. 

The avowed theory of the propo- 
nents of this programme is to protect 
the investor regardless of his right to 
manage his business for his own pro- 
tection, and in face of the fact that 
when the control of his business has 
been invested in those whose selection 
will devolve upon political authority, 
we have no assurance that the experi- 
ment will be successful. 

While the purpose at the beginning 
was ostensibly to curb some large cor- 
porations and combinations which were 
said to be exerting their power in a 
vicious manner, now the idea seems 
to have spread and includes all busi- 
ness. 

These attacks have already shown 
their results; happiness has been suc- 
ceeded by discontent; apprehension 


rules where confidence and optimism 
formerly predominated. 

The continuous and unjust attacks 
which have been made upon the bank- 
ing business by the proponents of our 
recent forms of theoretical and scho- 
lastic legislation, combined with the 
pronounced prejudice exhibited by the 
administration and legislative branches 
of the Government, have greatly influ- 
enced an unfair public opinion. 

We are to-day in the maelstrom 
of uncertainty; State and Federal leg- 
islation for the control of business by 
bureaus and commissions under polit- 
ical domination seems to be the order 
of the day and the advocates of this 
policy are endeavoring to create pros- 
perity by legal enactment, disregard- 
ing those agencies which have here- 
tofore been most efficient in promoting 
it. They do not appear to recognize 
the fact that the rapid industrial de- 
velopment which has _ taken place 
throughout the world has produced 
conditions which have required radical 
changes in business methods. 

With this wonderful onward march 
our country has kept pace; where for- 
merly individual effort and disjointed 
interests were the instruments em- 
ployed, now coéperation, both of capital 
and the individual, have taken their 
place. 

This is the grand transformation 
which our reformers, failing to recog- 
nize. are seeking to control by a polit- 
ical policy which, if logically com- 
pleted, will dominate the economic pol- 
icy of the people—if it does not go 
farther and plunge us into the sea of 
socialism. 

In their efforts to reach a few men 
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who have taken unfair advantage under 
the new conditions, they overlook the 
fatal handicap they are imposing upon 
the entire business structure of this 
country, under which competition with 
the world at large, already difficult, will 
be stil] further impeded. 

If these would-be reformers were 
pursuing their policy in response to a 
great popular demand for such action, 
they might he justified in such a 
course. Aside from the usual expres- 
sions and stock promises of reform 
that we read every four years in the 
platforms of all political parties, there 
is no organized effort for much of the 
legislation that has already been en- 
acted, or is still under consideration. 
The commercial organizations repre- 
senting the business interests of this 
nation have not demanded it, and, on 
the contrary, have protested and ob- 
jected, and even labor organizations 
have confined their activities to those 
subjects which only concern their pres- 
ent interests. 

The protests of the bankers and 
business men against this invasion of 
their liberties have not only gone un- 
heard, but organized effort to modify 
some of the drastic measures proposed 
has been openly referred to as “‘con- 
spiracy to influence legislation.” 

I cannot admit that legislation upon 
any subject is so sacred or beyond 
criticism that the people who are the 
masters of those who must enact it 
shall be debarred the right to be 
heard, and believe that the business 
interests have a special claim on the 
attention of the lawmakers at this time. 
If the right of appeal is by such tac- 
tics to be denied to any class of our 
citizens, may they not justly fear the 
good intentions and doubt the wisdom 
of those who assume to do so? 

I do not believe that the people have 
abandoned those principles underlying 
our economic structure which have en- 
abled us to attain our present position 
in the business of the world. 

I do not believe our lawmakers de- 
sire to champion the cause of those who 
demand a redistribution of property, by 
law, if possible, or by other means, if 
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necessary, but a logical continuation of 
their present course will ultimately 
place them in that position. 
Experiences such as we are going 
through have been met by other na- 
tions; the rights of a people have in 
the past been granted by a stroke of 
the pen, but the liberties of a nation 
have never been thus suddnly subvert- 
ed, and it is from gradual encroach- 
ments that such a danger comes. 


UT what of the remedy? 

Shall what I now say to you on 
this important problem be simply put 
upon record as another of those un- 
heeded protests that have preceded, or 
will the bankers and the business man 
take heed and take action through the 
ful] exercise of their rights as citizens? 

The time has come when we must 
take a more active part in the practical 
politics of the day, for the banker 
and business man to wield that influ- 
ence in our Government to which they 
are entitled must make more effective 
use of their citizenship in the future. 

Heretofore we have contented our- 
selves by forwarding or adopting reso- 
lutions; now we must resort to individ- 
ual effort and must ourselves take part 
in the work instead of relying solely 
upon the Chamber of Commerce, the 
local Board of Trade or the State 
Bankers Association. 

These organizations have done well 
and from their representative charac- 
ter are justly entitled to be heard, but 
such work, to be effective, must be 
supplemented at home by the citizen, 
the man from whom the lawmaker 
holds his commission. Denying the as- 
sumption that the business man has no 
place in politics, let him now find his 
true place, and by an _ independent, 
fearless exercise of his rights as a 
citizen, acquire his share of influence 
in the making of the law, as well as its 
administration. 

In a democracy, where the majority 
rule. ballots are the most effective ar- 
gument with the office holder. The 
influence exerted by this association and 
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the various State Bankers Associations 
throughout the country, supplemented 
by the individual efforts of the bank- 
ers and business men in their own lo- 
calities constitutes a force that properly 
directed may yet give us that share 
in the making of the laws to which we 
are entitled. 

This country is dotted over with 
small country banks, usually managed 
by men of prominence in their own 
communities, and their appeals’ to the 
home congressman may be made more 
effective by active participation in his 
campaigns than by a passive accept- 
ance of the gifts that fate may other- 
wise bestow. 

Regardless of the activities of the 
reformers who would have the people 
believe that the banker is not to be 
trusted in matters in which he is di- 
rectly interested, I feel sure that the 
general business public with whom the 
banks come in close touch recognize in 
the banker a force for good in the 
community in which he resides, and the 
daily expression of those human quali- 
ties which make for confidence and 
honest handling of affairs have estab- 
lished the banker as a friend of the 
people and worthy of any trust. 

How absurd the idea that the bank- 
er could hope to thrive under any other 
condition than the prosperity of his 
customers; as the people succeed so 
does the banker. The broad competi- 
tion in the banking business in this 
country would alone compel fair treat- 
ment. No other country in the world 
enjoys so many financial institutions, 
organized very largely to care for the 
requirements of individual communi- 
ties. 

The bankers of the country should 
strike out boldly and fearlessly and 
should refuse to permit the imputations 
that have been laid upon them and 
their business to go unchallenged. They 
should not allow the politicians to use 
them as a buffer for their own selfish 
purposes. 

At no time’ in the history of our great 
country has there been such a neces- 
sity for cautious and conservative ac- 
tion as to-day, and progress can only 
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come through the creation of a safe 
and sane public opinion. 


& 


HE American Bankers Association 
has done much to aid the general 
situation, and I feel is to-day equipped 
both in intelligence and in force of 
organization, for a still greater work. 
While the executive officers and com- 
mittees of the association and those 
who voluntarily ally themselves with 
them have been unceasing in their ef- 
forts to promote and protect your in- 
terests, by argument and personal ap- 
peal to those in power, you should not 
fail to do your part. Ballots will be 
found more efficacious than protests; 
the banker and business man has an 
equal right with any other class of 
citizens to seek by coéperative action to 
protect his own business, not by at- 
tempted control or undue _ influence, 
but by educating the public, which is 
entitled to a frank expression of your 
opinions and judgment, through - 
which your influence must be exerted. 
Business men have too long accept- 
ed legislation without protest or criti- 
cism, through fear of more radical 
measures in punishment of their ef- 
forts. The time has arrived for posi- 
tive action by the business man in pub- 
lic affairs. Upon the course which you 
as individuals pursue will depend the 
results which may be secured. 

The unsettled business conditions 
which have existed for some _ time, 
coupled with the present world-wide 
disturbance, have accentuated the sit- 
uation, and if we are to have any 
general prosperity in the near future, 
will depend much on whether the at- 
tacks upon business are to be contin- 
ued by our lawmakers and additional 
drastic laws passed to further disturb 
the situation. 

Even if all the laws proposed and 
passed were just and proper, it would 
be impossible to force so many and 
radical business changes without the 
results which we have experienced. 

Indeed, the failure to aid railroads 
in their reasonable requests has 
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undermined the values of one of 
the most important investments for 
savings funds, which will be felt not 
so much by banks and business men 
as by the common people, the salaried 
man and wage-earner, and which in 
due time will be fully appreciated by 
the public. A continuation of this 
policy will further impair the value of 
these stocks and bonds in the hands 
of European holders, who estimate 
them in proportion to their earning 
capacity, thus inviting liquidation of 
these securities, which will compel 
additional exports of gold with its at- 
tendant business disturbance. 

The business men of the country 
are anxious to see the end of the de- 
pressing influence of congressional in- 
terference and bureaucratic restriction; 
they regard present methods rather as 
tyrannical than liberal, and no prog- 
ress toward permanent prosperity is 
possible under a continuation in the 
present course. 


& 


MAKING 
By A. 


GOOD WAR’S WASTE 
M. Harris of Harris, Forbes 
& Co., New York 


(From an address before the Investment 
Convention at Philadelphia.) 


HE 
i 


Bankers’ 


economic losses resulting from 
rars are usually exaggerated, as 


shown by the industrial conditions 
which exist when peace is restored. It 
is estimated that the European War is 
costing as high as $50,000,000 a day. 
This is, of course, a huge sum. But 
you must remember that you are deal- 
ing with huge figures all around. The 
population of the nations directly en- 
gaged in the European War is over 
300,000,000. An average saving of 
only sixteen cents a day for this num- 
ber of persons would amount to over 
$50,000,000 a day. It should also be 
remembered that the destruction of 
battleships, forts, gunpowder, etc., is 
not a new loss of capital. This was 
paid for before the war started and 
the loss of capital occurred when these 
articles of war were constructed and 
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manufactured during times of peace. 
In fact, the great losses of capital and 
economic wastes occur during times of 
prosperity, whereas capital is accumu- 
lated during periods of depression. 
Certainly never before in the history 
of this country has there been such a 
wave of economy. With a population 
of 100,000,000 in this country, it would 
require only a relatively small reduc- 
tion in wasteful expenditures for us to 
accumulate a saving amounting to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars a month. 
This wave of economy which is 
sweeping over the country is of the 
greatest importance to you. It means 
that persons who have never previous- 
ly been in the habit of saving will be- 
gin opening savings accounts and that 
others who already have savings ac- 
counts will increase the size of these 
accounts. If this result occurs it will 
mean that you will not be called upon 
to sacrifice your holdings of high-grade 
investments at the present depressed 
prices. In other words, you will not 
be called upon to suffer any actual 
losses in your investments, but will be 
able to continue to hold these bonds 
until they mature, when you will re- 
ceive in payment their par value, or 
just what you expected when you pur- 


chased them. 
& 


INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE 


By A. J. Frame, President Waukesha 


(Wis.) National Bank 


RUE progress is brought about, 

not through special privilege, nor 
unbridled radicalism, nor under a so- 
cialistic régime. On the other hand, I 
am fully convinced that all history 
proves the truth of the declaration of 
that great statesman, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, to wit: “Agriculture, manufac- 
tures, commerce and navigation, the 
four pillars of our prosperity, are most 
thriving when left most free to indi- 
vidual enterprise.” 

Individual initiative; the ownership 
of one’s own home, sweet home; the 
right to enjoy the fruits of one’s own 
labors, lifts even the lowest to the 
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right of kingship, energizes his activi- 
ties and thus insures the greatest pos- 
sible progress to any nation. The re- 
sult of individual freedom in_ the 
United States is the most shining ex- 
ample of progress the world ever knew. 

State socialism, born, in most cases, 
of philanthropic intent, is destructive 
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to human progress, because the knowl- 
edge that the State will care for us, 
blights the energies of the few who 
are born with broad powers of initi- 
ative. The masses grow indifferent if 
the State will care for them. To abol- 
ish poverty is, alas, beyond the power 
of man. 


Commercial Paper for Discount by the 
Federal Reserve Banks 





Brief of the Merchants Association of New York 





In the work of inaugurating the new Federal Reserve Banking System no 
subject has been of more vital concern to the member banks and perhaps to the 
business community as well than the regulations governing the commercial paper 
eligible for discount at the Federal Reserve Banks. The accompanying report 
covering this matter was prepared for the Merchants Association of New York 
by that organization’s Committee on Commercial Lam, and was submitted bear- 
ing the signature of the Merchants Association, and of its Presi- 
dent, W. A. Marble, and also the signature of the Committee on 
Commercial Luw, by Edward D. Page, Chairman, and by the follow- 
ing members of this committee: Welding Ring, Donald McKesson, George H. 
Raymond, Percival Kiihne, Abraham Bijur, R. H. Johnston, Abram I. Elkus, 


Harry Dowie, Max Naumburg, E. 
Lewis FE, Pierson. 
pertaining to commercial paper gives 
Eprror BANKERS MaGazine. 


A. Dillenbeck, Ernest R. Ackerman and 
The experience of Mr. Page and his associates in matters 


to this report an exceptional value.— 





N the second paragraph of section 
thirteen of the Federal Reserve 
Act the Federal Reserve Board is 
granted the “right” to determine or 
define the character of the “notes, 
drafts and bills of exchange issued or 
drawn for agricultural, industrial or 
commercial purposes, or the proceeds 
of which have been used, or are to be 
used for such purposes” which, upon 
indorseraent by any of its member 
banks, a Federal Reserve Bank may 
discount. 
The same section adds that “noth- 
ing in this act contained shall be con- 


strued to prohibit such notes, drafts 
and bills of exchange, secured by 
staple agricultural products, or other 
goods, wares, or merchandise from be- 
ing eligible for such discount,” but 
expressly prohibits such paper when 
based upon investment securities. 

The residuary maturity of paper so 
accepted for discount must not exceed 
ninety days, except for a limited 
amount of agricultural or live-stock 
paper having a maturity of not ex- 
ceeding six months. 

In the last paragraph of section 
thirteen there is a further grant of 
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discretionary powers to the Federal 
Reserve Board by the proviso that 
“the rediscount by any Federal Re- 
serve Bank of any bills receivable and 
of domestic and foreign bills of ex- 
change, and of acceptances author- 
ized by this Act, shall be subject to 
such restrictions, limitations and reg- 
ulations as may be enforced by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

It will be at once observed that the 
language of this last paragraph differs 
from that used in all of the preceding 
paragraphs of the section in that it 
refers to rediscount instead of discount. 
In every previous reference to the 
process, on the part of the member 
banks, of obtaining an advance from 
their Federal Reserve Bank on the pa- 
per in their possession by indorsement, 
it is referred to as a “discount.” The 
classes of paper enumerated in the last 
paragraph of section thirteen are also 
different from those enumerated in its 
second paragraph, to which the “right 
to determine and define” is especially 
confined. The term “rediscount’’ is 
used elsewhere in the act only once, 
viz.: in paragraph (b) of section 
eleven, in which inter-reserve bank op- 
erations are described, and, therefore, 
refers only to that process. 

The amendments to the Federal Re- 
serve Act (638d Congress, Nos. 168 and 
171) make no change in the above pro- 
visions, nor does the proposed amend- 
ment contained in H. R. 15088 and 
now reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for passage. 

The question discussed by this brief 
may, therefore, be confined to the 
“right” to determine and define notes, 
drafts and bills of exchange issued or 
drawn for agricultural, industrial or 
commercial purposes, past or future, as 
expressed in the second paragraph of 
section thirteen. 

It will be observed that the power 
thus conferred is a “right” not a 
“duty.” Elsewhere in the act other 
functions are obligatory. It is on a 
parity, therefore, with the other large 
discretionary powers wisely conferred 
upon the Reserve Board; such as to 
review the division of the country into 
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districts, to expel member banks and 
to restore them to membership, to sus- 
pend the reserve requirements, to add 
to the number of reserve cities, to add 
to the list of cities in which real estate 
loans shall not be permitted, etc., ete., 
and it is not mandatory upon the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to exercise that 
right until, and at such time, as in its 
judgment such determination is advis- 
able or necessary. 

From the language used it may be 
inferred that it was in the minds of 
the framers of the act that the “‘deter- 
mination and definition” of the charac- 
ter of the paper thus eligible for dis- 
count might either (a) be regulated, 
as it is in current banking practice, by 
self-interest and experience (modified 
only by the exclusions specified in the 
Act), or that (b) certain further ex- 
clusions might be determined and de- 
fined by the Federal Reserve Board 
from time to time, when warranted by 
its experience and good judgment, as 
informed by the more thorough system 


of bank examination established by 


the act, or (c) that a complete survey 
of the genera, species and varieties of 
commercial] papers not expressly ex- 
cluded might be made ab initio by the 
Reserve Board, formulating certain in- 
cluded classes, and certain excluded 
classes, subject to such modifications 
as the Board itself, from its cumulative 
experience, might be impelled to make 
from time to time. 


co 
PRACTICABILITY OF EACH 
COURSE 


A. There is something, if not 
much, to be said im favor of the policy 
first outlined. It might be said that 
the indorsement of paper offered for 
discount by the member bank makes 
those banks, in their own self-interest, 
anxious not to put their names on any 
but the best notes. To have its offer- 
ing once rejected under the scrutiny 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of its 
district would strike a distinct blow at 
the future credit of an offering bank. 
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Not to scrutinize the offering with 
reference to the maker’s name and 
financial condition would invite weak- 
ness and perhaps disaster to the sol- 
vency of the Reserve Bank discount- 
ing such paper. With the special pow- 
ers of examination of the member 
banks conferred upon the Reserve 
Banks by paragraph three of section 
twenty-one of the act it should be easy 
for the Reserve Bank to inform itself 
quite accurately of the conditions sur- 
rounding any proposed or past bor- 
rowing. 

Further; to throw upon the Federal 
Reserve Banks the responsibility of 
passing on the eligibility of paper ex- 
cepting only the exclusions of the act 
itself would, in all likelihood: 

(1) Build up the responsibility 
and importance of the various regional 
banks, give their boards a wider and 
better experience, and render them 
more competent, in times of trouble, 
to handle a local situation without re- 
sort to the resources of the Reserve 
Board. 

(2) Tend to make their relations 
to their entire membership within their 
districts cognate with those that have 
been in the main so well handled lo- 
eally by the clearing-house associa- 
tions, whose helpful and efficient action 
in troublous times, has so often, since 
1857, mitigated the evils produced by 
the periodic tendencies of men to over- 
trade. 

(3) Give a free field to the vari- 
ous forms of treatment without ex- 
traneous prejudice of certain varieties 
of business paper best understood in 
the districts where they originate. For 
instance, cattle paper is best under- 
stood in Kansas City, while cotton 
paper is best understood in Atlanta 
or Richmond and mill paper in Boston. 
Something certainly is to be gained by 
the solution of credit problems in a 
practical rather than in an academic 
way, and such problems are sure to be 
best understood when viewed locally, 
at short range. 

(+) Be justified by the common ex- 
perience that in the issuance of clear- 
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ing-house certificates the classes of 
obligations proffered, though varying 
widely from place to place, have been 
of the best class, each in its own dis- 
trict, and have rarely, if ever, been 
brought to default, in spite of the fact 
that this process has only been resorted 
to in times of abnormal stress. 

(5) Be accomplished, in the start 
of a new and untried system, with less 
friction, less local hardship, and less 
adverse criticism than by a series of 
more or less inflexible continental re- 
quirements, which might very well by 
the application of the de minimis rule 
discriminate against certain varieties of 
papers which are of a good class with- 
in certain jurisdictions, while elsewhere 
fairly exclusible. 


B. It is doubtless within the pow- 
ers of the Federal Reserve Board to 
add to the exclusions of the act with- 
out formulating at this time a complete 
scheme of classes or varieties accept- 
able or inacceptable. This course 
might have the merit of definitely ex- 
cluding from the portfolios of all of 
the Reserve Banks certain classes of 
paper which although sometimes ac- 
cepted for discount by the member 
banks, would, if discounted by a Re- 
serve Bank, measurably decrease the 
fluidity of its assets. It would have 
the further merit of attracting the at- 
tention of less experienced and less 
well-trained local bankers to the un- 
desirability of permitting a large pro- 
portion of such obligations to mingle 
with and thus to congeal their own 
assets. Such less desirable varieties 
will be brought to your notice in the 
final discussion. 


C. The case in favor of an imme- 
diate exercise of the right to make a 
survey of existing varieties of com- 
mercial paper, with the view of deter- 
mining and defining the character of 
paper admissible to discount by Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, is that if such a 
determination could be accomplished, 
and well defined classes of paper 
either marked for acceptance or exclu- 
sion, it would create the assurance that 
certain papers would surely be accept- 
ed for or discounted by the Reserve 
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Bank when offered by its member 
banks. Everyone must recognize the 
value of certainty in the outcome at 
the inception of a business transaction. 
Wherever such certainty can equitably 
be established by the declaration of a 
settled business principle, to be ac- 
cepted by both sides in the trade, it 
is in the long run advantageous to all 
parties to the transaction. In the pres- 
ent instance, the position of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board would naturally 
be that of an impartial arbiter, view- 
ing broadly the interests of the coun- 
try as a whole; of its business, as well 
as of its banks. Unless each of these 
two interests, which come more or less 
into conflict at the making of every 
loan, are prosperous, the other cannot 
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VARIETIES OF COMMERCIAL 
PAPER 


NY consideration of the practica- 
bility of the three courses of ac- 
tion outlined above involves a_ brief 
discussion of the varieties of commer- 
cial paper now available for sale to- 
gether with their respective merits or 
demerits for the loan fund of a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. 

All negotiable commercial paper is 
of one of two classes: (a) bills of ex- 
change, or orders to pay money, and 
(b) promissory notes, or promises to 
pay money. The two classes may be 
further distinguished by the time of 
payment, which is either on demand 
or at some fixed future date. Checks 
and sight drafts are demand bills of 
exchange, differing only in form. A 
bank note is a demand promissory 
note. The questions of credit involved 
in these forms of commercial paper 
do not involve a_ postponement of, 
payment. and so far as our banks are 
concerned no action of the Federal 
Reserve Board seems to be needed to 
work any changes in the customs sur- 
rounding their use, which adequately 
protect all temporary holders from loss 
by their acceptance. 

Unsecured promissory notes bearing 
interest, and payable ‘on demand,” 


while purporting to be .call loans on 
persona] security, are for the most part 
loans repayable at the pleasure of the 
borrower. Collateral notes payable at 
a fixed date or on demand, and secured 
by Government bonds or notes, are ex- 
pressly relieved from the prohibition 
against notes based on a pledge of in- 
vestment securities and their quality 
with respect to ultimate payment is 
well established. 

There remain to be considered there- 
fore only those varieties of time paper 
based on personal credit or on mer- 
chandise. These are: 

I. The bill of exchange payable at 
a specific date after sight, and accept- 
ed by the drawee—one variety of 
bills of exchange. It may be secured 
by bill of lading for merchandise 
which may be released or not released 
to the drawee upon acceptance. 

II. The promissory note in settle- 
ment of sales——-endorsed by the seller. 

III. <A note or draft endorsed for 
accommodation. 

IV. The promissory note secured 
by pledge of merchandise. 

V. The  umendorsed promissory 
note—single name paper. 


I. Bills of exchange drawn for ac- 
ceptance at thirty days to six months 
sight, either with or without bills of 
lading for the merchandise attached, 
are now rarely used in the inland 
trade. They would be applicable to 
transactions in the great staples such 
as cotton, wheat, corn, oats, and other 
agricultural products. But transactions 
in these staples have been freed by the 
produce exchanges from time credits, 
and are now very generally on a cash 
basis. Were there a supply of this 
class of paper it would doubtless form 
one of the most solid as well as fluid 
forms of investment for Federal Re- 
serve discounts. Bills of exchange, 
based on sale transactions, are normal- 
ly self-liquidating. 

In connection with manufactured 
commodities such as dry goods, gro- 
ceries, hardware, and the like, bills of 
exchange became obsolete many years 
ago owing to a variety of causes which 
may be here summarized, viz.: 
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(a) The reduction of the custom- 
ary term of credit from six or eight 
months to ten, thirty or sixty days. 

(b) Uncertainty of the amount due 
by reason of discounts offered for pre- 
payment, by which the term of credit 
is made flexible, at the buyer’s option. 
The general effect of this process is 
that all houses in high standing finance 
themselves so as to pay cash for all 
their purchases. 

(c) 
to be paid owing to the substitution 
of implied warranties of the goods 
sold in place of the old rule of caveat 
emptor. 

(d) The change in the custom of 
buying, made possible by improve- 
ments in transportation during the last 
thirty years, whereby instead of mak- 
ing a few large shipments of mer- 
chandise, buyers now make a large 
number of smal] purchases. While the 
average size of the bills in the sales 
of large wholesale houses in the sev- 
enties was over $1,000, it is now less 
than $100. It is not practicable to 
settle accounts of such small size with 
bills of exchange. (See appendix.) 

(e) The facilities extended to the 
country merchant by local banks, which 
have everywhere multiplied. These 
banks find a profitable use for their 
funds in making loans to local mer- 
chants who are thus enabled to buy 
merchandise advantageously on _ the 
shorter terms now prevalent, and to 
avoid the long credits which in for- 
mer days were furnished by the seller 
of the goods and paid for in the price. 
Credit prices are always higher than 
cash prices. 

For these reasons the bill of ex- 
change has become obsolete in nearly 
all branches of trade in manufactured 
goods, except where the conditions 
above referred to are upset by forced 
trade sales at auction. In this case, 
notes or bills are given in payment 
mostly by second and third rate debt- 
ers, all others preferring, in ordinary 
times, to settle on short time with cash. 


II. What is true of the use of 
bills of exchange is also true of the 
use of promissory notes in settlement 





Uncertainty as to the amount. 
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of trading accounts receivable, and for 
the same reasons. At present such 
promissory notes as. are given for 
merchandise accounts are quite well un- 
derstood to represent settlements of 
overdue accounts receivable or exten- 
sions granted to weak debtors; strong 
houses hesitate to endorse and sell 
these notes knowing that they are the 
least liquid of all their receivables; 
and that a transaction of this kind, dis- 
closed, will besmirch their own credit. 
By average from one-quarter to one- 
third of such notes go to protest and 
are paid by the endorser. 

Promissory notes, however, are given 
by consumers in large volume in part 
settlement of debts for farm machin- 
ery, automobiles, wagons, tools, ete. 
A large part of these notes are very 
good; but being drawn by persons of 
meagre bank credit, and not under 
the influence of business habits, are 
not always paid promptly at their ma- 
turity. Such notes are frequently en- 
dorsed and used as collateral for the 
promissory notes of their holders. 
They give a self-liquidating character 
to the notes which they support, and 
should be excellent collateral security 
when protected by sufficient margins to 
forefend the average percentage of de- 
fault. They would seem to fall within 
the compass of the broad definition of 
the second paragraph of section thir- 
teen. 


III. Promissory notes endorsed by 
sureties for accommodation form the 
great bulk of the double-named paper 
held by our banks. Such accommoda- 
tion paper is good provided it is not 
used as a means of financing the in- 
active assets of both maker and en- 
dorser. It does not represent a real 
transaction between them. As a means 
of providing capital at the start for 
able men of limited means it is a de- 
vice of value. Notes of such men are 
dependent in a much larger degree than 
any other kinds of paper upon the 
character and ability of the maker. 
He gets the endorsement because he 
needs the third element of good credit 
—-capital. The valid foundation for 
the prejudice against acommodation 
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endorsement is not the fact that usu- 
ally a note so endorsed represents a 
future rather than a past transaction; 
fur a past transaction is just as likely 
to be foolish, and, therefore, not to pay 
the note, as a future transaction. But 
they are clouded by the question of the 
quid pro quo given to the accommo- 
dating endorser. If a reciprocal en- 
dorsement is given in return, and se- 
cretly, there is the certainty of infla- 
tion by the production of two notes 
where one only is needed by trade de- 
mands. They are connected in the 
lender’s mind with the practice, of 
dubious morality, of not acknowledg- 
ing the endorsements as liabilities, un- 
til the maker has defaulted. Nobody 
likes to lend money on mysteries. When 
the endorsement is that of a concern 
affiliated by common ownership, it 
adds nothing to the responsibility be- 
hind the note, but may mislead the un- 
informed. It is only where an endorse- 
ment or acceptance is from a party 
thoroughly independent of the maker 
that it is of any value; and in such 
case the nature of the consideration 
should be disclosed in order to fore- 
fend distrust. The safety of such 
bills depends entirely upon an_inti- 
mate knowledge possessed by the dis- 
counting bank of the character, ability 
and means of both parties to the 
transaction, and they are therefore un- 
fitted for open market transactions. 
And when made on a large scale, as in 
a recent deplorable instance, they are 
a distinct menace to financial weal. 
They are in no sense self-liquidating. 


IV. Promissory notes secured by 
merchandise are mentioned specifically 
in the latter part of this section of 
the act. Unsold merchandise is of un- 
determinate value, and a note based 
upon it is no more self-liquidating 
than the merchandise itself. Like all 
ether speculative notes they require a 
continual scrutiny of the markets for 
the merchandise by which they are 
secured. Such notes are often given 
by manufacturers for purchases of raw 
materials, in which case they are gen- 
erally paid off when the raw material 
is drawn froin warehouses and used in 
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production. Notes secured by mer- 
chandise are not self-liquidating, as 
they require the effort of selling to 
provide the funds wherewith to pay. 


V. Single-name paper. Our mod- 
ern American methods of cash or short 
maturity transactions, modified to a 
degree by customs of delivery of cer- 
tain classes of merchandise in advance 
of the selling season, give rise to vast 
amounts of book accounts receivable, 
payable at fixed dates, but subject to 
the indeterminate influences of flexible 
terms of credit and of implied war- 
ranties, the two collectively producing 
a mean variation of between two and 
three per cent. These being incapable 
of the certainty prerequisite to 
note settlement, it has become the 
custom of the wholesaler to obtain cap- 
ital for further operations through the 
sale on the open market of his plain 
promissory note for a round amount, 
adjusting its maturity to that of his 
book accounts receivable, so as to, give 
a self-liquidating quality to his own 
notes. In its current form it repre- 
sents a past transaction just as much, 
if not so specifically, as a bill of ex- 
change. Such paper has always been 
in demand from bankers and in times 
of trouble the, self-liquidating quality 
transmitted from the book accounts be- 
hind it has made its recurrent maturi- 
ties the chief cash reliance of the 
banks, taking the place of the secured 
call loans which, theoretically liquidable 
on demand, are at such times congealed 
by the stoppage of markets, and un- 
salability of collaterals. No mora- 
torium has ever been demanded for 
the single-name promissory note, even 
when the banks generally have failed 
in their obligation to pay cash to their 
depositors, or gold to their note-hold- 
ers; nor even when its makers may 
have asked for delay in the settlement 
of their book accounts payable. Such 
notes can be put in the status of two- 
name paper only by accommodation 
endorsement. 

If required by law, or by regulation 
of the Board, two or three-name paper 
will be manufactured to order. It will 
then represent the obligation of the 
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less scrupulous of traders, and will be 
subject when made in a large way to 
the disadvantages adherent to accom- 
modation endorsement for purposes of 
finance. 

But it is clear, from the nature of 
dorsed or unendorsed, that it is either 
issued or drawn for “commercial pur- 
poses or the proceeds of which have 
been used or are to be used for such 
and so within the inclusions 


o 


DISCOUNT MARKET 


purposes,” 
of the act. 


HE value to our business as well 
as to our finance of an open dis- 
count market, such as prevails abroad, 
and of an entrance into the interna- 
tional discount market, is not to be un- 
derrated, even though the immediate 
importance of the question at this 
crisis may seem small. But it is clear, 
if ovr analysis of the existing stage of 
development of business custom in the 
United States is correct, that there 
is no way by which inland bills of ex- 
change, such as foreign dealers are ac- 
customed to, can be created through 
purely business transactions, out of 
the first-class obligations now current 
and likely to remain current in this 
country. If forced by law or regula- 
tion. fictitious situations can doubtless 
be created, which will give rise to 
specious imitations of the article de- 
sired; but with such transactions the 
more honorable part of the commercial 
community will have nothing to do. 
The only result of such attempt- 
ed regulation would be to discour- 
age straight-dealing, and to create a 
second-class security in place of a 
prime obligation such as now exists. 
Out of this dilemma there are two 
avenues of escape. The first is the 
education of the foreign bill broker to 
our credit methods; the second is the 
open acceptance or accommodation en- 


dorsement for a consideration of 
inland trade drafts by banking 
institutions, such as has already 
been sbegun by several of our 
leading financial institutions. This 


practice affords the guaranty of large 
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and imposing capitals to a finance bill 
capable of currency in any market of 
the world. Of course, in case any 
Reserve Bank should wish to use the 
international market it could make bills 
of the very highest class by adding its 
endorsement to the contents of its 
portfolio; a process which if not now 
legalized might easily be the subject 
of legislation in the future. 

It is plain from the foregoing analy- 
sis and description of the various kinds 
of commercial paper currently used in 
transactions described as admissible 
under the act, that the final criterion 
of any given piece of paper is the 
credit of its maker. That credit is 
dependent in part upon the character, 
in part upon the ability, in part upon 
the capital of the man or men who ac- 
cept the responsibility for it by their 
signatures. As to whether any given 
piece of paper is worthy of discount 
by a Federal Reserve Bank is a ques- 
tion which must be decided by the of- 
ficers of the bank itself. They have 
every means of arriving at a judg- 
ment on the questions involved. They 
are usually close enough to the trans- 
action which it represents to warrant 
a valid judgment. 

Considering the past success of our 
banking system in selecting notes of 
the best class for their portfolios is it 
not likely, at least at the start, that if 
unhampered by any regulations, the di- 
rectors of the Reserve Banks are al- 
lowed to discount for their banks those 
kinds of paper with which as bank of- 
ficers and as merchants they are most 
familiar, the best results will presently 
be attained? In case of any exception 
to this probability, the Reserve Board 
has three representatives on the direc- 
torate of every Reserve Bank to warn 
it of reckless conduct or of impending 
trouble. Trade customs which have 
been built up by generations of wise 
and successful business men and bank- 
ers, in the slow process of adapting 
their methods to necessary economies 
in distribution, and to the needs of the 
seventeen hundred thousand firms, in- 
dividuals and _ corporations actively 
trading in this country, cannot wanton- 
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ly be overturned without peril both to 
the economic and moral health of the 
business and banking structure. And 
for these reasons, we urge that in ex- 
ercising your right of determination 
and definition, or withholding from the 
present exercise of that right as you 
the mercantile promissory note, en- 
deem most proper, you will agree with 
us “that commercial paper in the pres- 
ent form and use be accepted by the 
Federal Reserve Board from member 
banks for discount and currency issue 
purposes. 


A. On present terms 
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APPENDIX 
OMPUTATION showing result in 


terms of commercial paper issues 
and of office detail, of changing (a) 
ihe present short-time system of settle- 
sient in s.les of manufactured goods to 
(b) that of settlement by four months’ 
bills of exchange. 

The merchandise is supposed to be, 
at first cost, of $12,000 annual value, 
distributed from manufacturer to 
wholesaler at the rate of $1,000 per 
month in two equal shipments of $500 


Notes Debt 
Created Created 














Constant debt from wholesaler to manufacturer, open acct...... $500 
Note of manufacturer to carry this debt with 20 per cent. margin $400 
On average of forty days, constant debt from retailer to wholesaler. . 1,600 
Note of wholesaler to carry same with 20 per cent. margin..... 1,300 
Constant debt created, notes and open accts.............. $1,700 2,100 
In one year, total of six months paper, pieces created, ......... sees 4 
B. On four months credit settled by bill of exchange or note 
1 Transaction between manuiacturer and wholesaler, due continually 
CE atiiebewsctatpen cake dues Neunseneawa sweden d0% 4,000 
2 Transactions between wholesaler and retailers, due continually 
REE aii cvnskediwnvacccecdetinsevoesadssresacewanceds 4,800 
ree eee en re $8,800 
Notes needed to settle debt from wholesaler to manufacturer, 8, of $500 
CR IE a tcste caer canssecderssP hades iotatecesanededeweees $4,000 
Notes needed to settle debts from retailers to wholesalers, 160, of $30 
CRE GENE io oc a sinc decsecbennecnceriteredsesenesectoseneeee 4,800 
Notes constantly in circulation. .....0.....ececssesccecccssscecs $8,800 
In one year, total number of pieces created of four months paper, 168x3 
IE sa gasinde sin.cpcdep aks flaca eehaacnenbees areas bis6s Shree eee 504 
Results compared : Amount _ Pieces 
Note settlement basis—paper outstanding...............s..sceeceeseves 8,800 
(Notes GRMURY TeQuined......6ccsccscesccesvvcccsscsscasoses 504 
Present settlement basis—paper outstanding................eeeeeeeeeeee 1,700 
CIROCED GUIDNTEY DOGGIE) oes occ ccc ccc cwnsesssccdcccsves 4 
DO on bowen wh sages ge eee Kwa his eoeuuavibnberaebes $7,100 500 
Increase in amount of outstanding paper.............-seceeeeccececeeee 417% 
Increase in annual office operations. ..........cccscccccccccccscsccccees 12500 per cent. 


It will be observed that under present terms the amount of paper created to carry 
the entire series of transactions is less than the total amount of debt created by such 
transactions, while under the bill of exchange plan the notes are equal to the debt Created. 
This means a lowering of the self-liquidating quality of the bill of exchange, as compared 
to the promissory note, with margin, based on book accounts receivable. 
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exch; and from wholesaler to retailers, 
with twenty per cent. gross profit, also 
in equal monthly installments in forty 
shipments averaging $30 each. 


% 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


Views of Mr. Page on the Reserve 
Board’s Regulations Regarding 
the Status of Commercial 
Paper Eligible for Dis- 
count 


INCE this brief was submitted to 

the members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board at their request, the status 
of commercial paper eligible for dis- 
count at the Federal Reserve Banks 
has been tentatively established by 
regulations Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 13, 
issued under date of November 10 over 
the signature of the Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

In the main these regulations are 
in accord with Plan B outlined in the 
brief. While the information required 
ef the maker of the note is in excess 
of the general practice, an advance in 
this direction is in line with the most 
improved and_ progressive methods 
which merchants have gradually come 
to adopt. It must not be forgotten 
that statements of condition, often 
compiled and considered, are a safe- 
guard to the merchant as well as to 
his creditors, since they often disclose 
to him the beginnings of conditions or 
of tendencies which, if taken in hand 
at the outset, will avoid possible fu- 
ture entanglements and troubles. They 
form a basis for discussion with busi- 
ness friends or one’s bankers, often 
opening the merchant’s eyes to conclu- 
sions arrived at through a wider expe- 
rience than his own. The regulations 
put forward in these circulars, it seems 
to me, call for no comment except in 
two particulars. 

The first of these is the exaction of 
a profit and loss account. There is a 
natural indisposition on the part of 
business men to disclose the amount 


of their profits; for the reason that in 
a widely scattered statement such a 
disclosure is very likely to get in the 
hands of competitors and so to become 
the basis of unfair methods of com- 
petition. If the profit is large the in- 
sinuation is likely to be made that an 
excessive margin is being exacted 
from customers and clients. If the 
profit is small or, as will always hap- 
pen some time in the course of years, 
a vanishing quantity, it can be used 
to injure a competitor’s credit in a 
very unjustifiable way. 

It seems to me that a modification 
should be made in this requirement, 
confining such statements, when made, 
to the banks with whom the debtor 
deals; leaving the question of the satis- 
factoriness of such a statement open 
for private discussion with the officials 
of a Federal Reserve Bank by parties 
who are intimately acquainted with the 
nature of the business and who have 
no motives to use such information un- 
favorably to the maker of the note. 

That a statement should show “the 
maximum aggregate amount up _ to 
which the concern supplying this paper 
expects to borrow on short credit or 
sale of its paper” * * * obliging “it to 
obtain the member bank’s consent be- 
fore exceeding the agreed limit,” is 
under actual conditions of trade a reg- 
ulation with which it is impossible to 
comply in good faith. Modern methods 
of quick trading demand immediate 
decision when a business proposition is 
placed before a merchant; this may in- 
volve the safe and conservative expan- 
sion of his liabilities in order to carry 
advances to clients based on adequate 
security, or it may be in the nature 
of a provision for legitimate but sud- 
den expansion of purchases in response 
to trade demands, neither of which can 
be forecasted at long range. 

Under such circumstances, while it 
is proper and customary to consult 
confidentially one’s own banker as to 
the financing of such operations, it is 
obvionsly impractical to approach a 
number of scattered noteholders for 
their permission to do a legitimate act, 
which is conditioned only by the pros- 
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pective doer’s character and ability. It 
is probable that this requirement, which 
is absurd on its face, was interjected 
in the haste of preparation, and with- 
out due consideration of its conse- 
quences, in order to satisfy persons 
whose knowledge of modern mercantile 
methods was acquired at long range. 
So far as business practice 1s con- 
cerned, in all probability it will be 
either evaded or ignored. But it opens 
a door to the establishment of a bad 
practice on the part of the borrower or 
of petty tyranny on the part of the 
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lender, either of which is detrimental 
to the moral interests of business as 
well as to the welfare of the new 
banking system, which will shortly be 
in need not of funds but of safe in- 
vestment for its assets. In such invest- 
ment. so far as commercial paper is 
concerned, it will be idle to strive to 
find in technicalities a substitute for 
that intelligent reliance upon the char- 
acter and ability of the borrower, upon 
which the safety of all credit transac- 
tions ultimately depends. 


EDWARD D. PAGE. 


ANKERS perform the functions of pub- 
lic conservators of the moral virtues. 
From motives of private interest they encour- 
age the prudent, the punctual and the honest. 


There is many aman who would be 


deterred from dishonesty by the frown of a 
banker, though he might care but little for the 
admonitions of a bishop. 


—GILBART ON BANKING 





Eliminating Unprofitable Checking 
Accounts 





By W. R. MOREHOUSE, Assistant Cashier German American 
Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles 





ANKS as well as railroads and 
other corporations are often 
forced in times of general busi- 

ness depression to retrench, or, in other 
words, to reduce the cost of doing busi- 
ness. The almost universal practice 
is to begin with the payroll, therefore 
the employees are the first to be af- 
fected, some are dismissed from the 
service, while those remaining are re- 
quired to carry in addition to the 
work which they were previously do- 
ing that left by the dismissed em- 
plovees. In dollars and cents the 
bank which follows this course reduces 
overhead expenses materially, but not 
without reducing proportionately the 
quality of service rendered the patrons 
of the institution; and therefore it 
happens that instead of making a sav- 
ing there is actually a loss, for the 
price of inefficient service ig represent- 
ed by the value of old business lost 
and no new business gained. 

Another means often resorted to is 
to reduce the appropriation for adver- 
tising and new business, which will 
also mean a savings in dollars and cents 
in the expense account, but not with- 
out reducing to a minimum the pros- 
pects of securing new business. 

Inasmuch as efficient service will do 
much toward conserving business al- 
ready secured, and advertising is a 
means for securing new business, these 
factors are essential, especially during 
times of depression when the prevalent 
tendency is for depositors to withdraw 


their funds. 
< 


F a bank of necessity must reduce 
the cost of doing business, no mis- 
take will be made if the first step taken 


is in the direction of an immediate 
elimination of unprofitable checking ac- 
counts, and only when the volume of 
business has actually been lessened 
by this process is it well to reduce the 
number of men employed or if need be 
curtail the expenditure for advertising. 

Let every account be considered 
from the standpoint of profit or loss 
to the bank. If the profit is only $1.00 
the bank can afford to carry the ac- 
count, but if kept at a loss though it 
be small, the bank is justified in con- 
sidering closing the account; at least, 
it can do no less than insist that the 
depositor build up the balance to a 
point which will enable the bank to 
make a profit. 

Keen competition, the high cost of 
doing business, and the liberal rate 
of interest paid on deposits have had 
much to do with forcing the banks to 
insist that every account must produce 
a profit, whether it be small or large. 
And yet in view of the fact that small 
checking accounts are maintained at a 
loss there are banks which are to-day 
encouraging the public to open these 
accounts as a means of paying their 
small bills by check. No one will 
question the convenience afforded by 
this practice, but nevertheless it is un- 
reasonable to expect a bank to extend 
a favor of this nature when by doing 
so it actually sustains a loss. If carry- 
ing these small checking accounts en- 
courages thrift among the American 
people, there would then be some argu- 
ment for continuing them, but such is 
not the case; in fact, they provide an 
easy way for spending money. 

It is to be hoped that in the very 
near future this practice will be dis- 
continued; in fact, we are assured that 
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such will be the case to a very large 
degree, for never before in the his- 
tory of banking have so many banks 
given such close attention to the char- 
acter of accounts found upon their 
books. They are counting the cost; 
many of them know already, and not 
only do not encourage the opening of 
small checking accounts, but have ac- 
tually placed a limit or minimum 
amount they will accept before open- 
ing the account. This minimum ranges 
from $100 to $1,000, and because of 
this minimum many persons whose ac- 
counts would prove unprofitable are ex- 
cluded. But notwithstanding a pre- 
ventive is found in having a minimum, 
many persons will deposit the required 
amount for opening an account without 
any intention of maintaining thereafter 
an adequate balance, and thus unsus- 
pected many undesirable accounts creep 
in. To be effective, the bank requiring a 
minimum upon opening an account 
should also require that the average 
balance maintained in the account be 
no less. ; 

It is because these unprofitable ac- 
counts have crept into our banks and 
are absorbing the earnings, that this 
subject is of paramount importance. 

F.very banker knows that it is this 
same class of business that keeps the 
teller on guard for fear that the bank 
may sustain a loss, and it is the same 
business which gives the bookkeepers 
a large amount of work. In fact, in 
many instances these accounts are 
nothing short of a public menace, for 
fully ninety per cent. of checks re- 
turned by the paying bank for insuf- 
ficient funds are drawn on accounts 
where only a small average balance is 
maintained. 

The primary object of this article 
is to urge bankers who have never 
seriously considered the elimination of 
dangerous and unprofitable accounts 
to act at once and firmly. As to a 
plan to follow in carrying out this sug- 
gestion, it is recommended that each 
banker first read all available matter 
dealing with this subject. A few sug- 
gestions are offered, and it may be 


stated that they are fundamentals 
found in many workable plans. 


& 


HERE are two things which stand 
out conspicuously, and because of 
the important relation they bear to 
this work, must always be borne in 
mind when classifying and analyzing 
accounts, namely, the activity of ac- 
counts and the length of time an ac- 
count has been open. An account that 
may be called dormant will produce a 
profit and be well worth continuing 
notwithstanding the balance is only 
$75, while a very active account hav- 
ing an average balance of $10,000 may 
be kept at a loss and consequently not 
worth retaining. Therefore in every 
case special attention should be given 
to the activity of the account. 
Another factor which should always 
be taken into consideration is the 
length of time an account has been 
open. There should be a distinction 
between accounts opened within a year 
and those opened for a longer period, 
for while the value of the old account 
is wel] defined, any calculation made on 
the new account is more or less specu- 
lative. In nearly every instance it is 
preferable to allow all new accounts 
to remain a reasonable time before 
passing judgment as to their value. 
The account of a farmer is at its max- 
imum soon after the sale of his crops, 
and at a minimum just prior to that 
sale. In the case of the merchant 
his account will reach a maximum dur- 
ing the ‘holidays and be at low ebb 
during the summer months when busi- 
ness is dull. However, the number of 
comparatively new accounts are but a 
small per cent. of those to be analyzed, 
and may be treated separately and if 
thought best at a later date. 


& 


CLASSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS 


‘THE work of classifying accounts is 
not so important as analyzing 
them, and may be undertaken by an 
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the different sections of the United 
States, much of which is due to nation- 
ality of depositors, their occupation, 
their inclination toward saving, and 
conditions of the surrounding country. 
Therefore no standard form is appli- 
cable to all banks, and any form may 
be used which will classify the accounts 
as seems best to the management. The 
bank which uses the form shown di- 
vided its accounts into four distinct 
classes, namely: Class one, two, three 
and four, and considers all accounts 
showing an average balance of more 
than #500 to be desirable, and then it 
rates all second-class accounts with 
an average balance of more than $100, 
but not more than $500. Class three 
accounts are those having an average 
balance of less than $100 and will 
be first analyzed. All accounts listed 
in Class four are not affected by the 
average balance, but for good reasons 
are closed out without being consid- 
ered from the standpoint of profit to 
the bank. One good reason why every 
bank should dispose of all undesirable 
accounts is that there is too much 
desirable business unsecured for any 
progressive bank to waste its time with 
accounts which are apt to become a 
source of trouble and expense. 


& 


ANALYZING ACCOUNTS 
[FFERENT plans for analyzing 


accounts have been used from time 
to time, but only such as are thorough 
in this work have given satisfactory 
results. A few banks still use the aver- 
age balance as the basis for determin- 
ing the value of each account carried, 
and for this reason whatever results 
they have obtained have been only 
specwative. Bank accounts vary in ac- 
tivity, in balance, and, in fact, so many 
ways, that each account should be con- 
sidered separately, and compelled to 
stand solely on its own merits. Cer- 
tainly the results to be obtained by an 
analysis mean too much to the banker 
and depositor alike to be treated care- 
lessly. 
If the results are incorrect it will 


happen that a good customer suffers 
the consequence, and solely because 
the analysis was only superficial. In 
every case banks should try an account 
as with fire to know beyond doubt 
whether there is sufficient merit in the 
vecount to warrant continuing — the 
account on the bank’s books. 

First, the cost of carrying an ac- 
count must be known, and secondly, 
the rate of profit derived from the 
loanable funds maintained in the ac- 
count. 

In this connection it may be said 
that each individual account should be 
debited with all checks paid and de- 
posits made, and the charge per item 
is about three cents each, on transit 
items about two cents each, clearing 
house items cost about one cent each, 
and city collections about five cents 
each. However, the cost may vary 4 
little. The next item to be charged 
against the account is one that is too 
often overlooked by the average bank- 
er, it refers to uncollected funds which 
have been credited to an account and 
which shows in the deposits, notwith- 
standing the funds are not in the 
bank’s hands. 

Accounts that show a good average 
balance will often be found to be car- 
ried at a loss, solely due to funds cred- 
ited thereto but uncollected. In fact, 
there are many depositors whose loan- 
able balance is practically nothing al- 
though the average balance shown in 
the account is large. Now that so 
many banks are paying interest on 
checking accounts it will be well to 
pay only on funds that are collected 
and available for loaning, otherwise 4 
loss is sustained. We too often forget 
that we live in a country of vast ex- 
panse, and that it takes a check nearly 
seven days to pass from one coast to 
the other. If the proceeds are re- 
turned instead of credited with a corre- 
spondent, it will require another seven 
days, and during the two weeks the 
funds represented thereby have not 
produced a penny for the bank collect- 
ing them. In arriving at the cost of 
an individual account it will be neces- 
sary to charge its proportion of the 
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stationery expense, overhead, adminis- 
tration. etc. As these last named items 
vary in different banks it will be neces- 
sary for each bank to treat them ac- 
cording to circumstances prevailing. 

Banks having but one class of ac- 
counts will experience little difficulty 
in adjusting the individual cost to each 
account for the last named expenses, 
but banks having both a savings and 
commercial department which neces- 
sarily means two or more classes of 
accounts, will find this adjustment 
more difficult to make. For instance, 
take a bank that has $16,000,000 of 
savings deposits and $5,000,000 of 
commercial deposits, and it will re- 
quire considerable work to arrive at the 
proper adjustment of overhead expense. 
It will require just as many em- 
ployees to handle the commercial de- 
posits as it will take to handle the 
savings accounts, therefore, the cost 
per dollars for the item is far greater 
with the commercial accounts. On the 
other hand, we find that a higher rate 
of interest is paid on the savings ac- 
counts, therefore, the cost of retaining 
the deposits is greater than on the com- 
mercia] accounts. 

In California banks are required to 
carry in cash twenty-five per cent. of 
the deposits in the commercial depart- 
ment, and only four per cent. in the 
savings department. This allows a 
hank to invest nearly all of the funds 
represented by savings deposits, while 
it must retain one-fourth of the com- 
mercial deposits in cash. 

It is only reasonable that at least 
four-fifths of the cost of maintaining 
the loan department be assessed to the 
Savings accounts since at least four- 
fifths of the loans are saving loans. 
This is another item to consider in 
arriving at a correct basis. 

If a part of the deposits are bank 
deposits it is quite difficult to know 
just what amount of the cost should 
be charged to these accounts. They 
require special service and in many 
instances the personal attention of one 
or more officers, and therefore cost 
more from this standpoint than indi- 
vidual or corporation accounts. 
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When all accounts have been ana- 
lyzed there will be found a large 
number which so far as the balance 
is concerned, will show a loss to the 
bank, and unless there is some spe- 
cial reason for continuing the accounts 
these should be closed out at once. 
But we should go farther than a mere 
analysis of the dollars and cents in- 
volved, and before any action toward 
elimination is taken make an inven- 
tory of the depositor. In a few cases 
there will come to light through such 
an investigation good and sufficient rea- 
sons why the bank should continue the 
account, notwithstanding the first 
analysis indicated that the account was 
kept at a loss and therefore should 
be closed. If the depositor is in busi- 
ness, the bank ought to consider the 
nature of it; if he holds a position 
only, is it one of influence? Do the 
bank records show this depositor has 
been instrumental in bringing in and 
introducing new depositors? Has he 
relatives doing business with the bank, 
in which case might he be able to 
prejudice them if invited to sever his 
relations with the bank? Are _ his 
habits good? Is he a mixer? These 
suggest a few of the points which 
should always be considered, and let 
no account be eliminated until ques- 
tions appertaining to the depositor 
have been satisfactorily answered. 

If it can be shown that the de- 
positor wields a certain amount of in- 
fluence in the community, is success- 
fui in business and of good habits, 
there is every reason to believe that 
what would be better than elimination 
in his particular case is stimulation. 
Invite such a person to call, and take 
up with him personally the building up 
of his account to a point where it no 
longer will be maintained at a loss to 
the bank. In all probability he will 
fully appreciate the bank’s position in 
the matter and will agree to remedy 
it at once or at a definite early date. 

In many instances the owners of a 
larger per cent. of the unprofitable 
checking accounts are not aware of 
the fact that the bank carrying the 
account does so at a loss. Many a 
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depositor has been led to understand 
from the encouragement which a few 
hanks have given to the opening of 
small checking accounts that the same 
are profitable, and for this reason a 
majority of persons carrying small 
accounts are greatly in need of in- 
formation. It is not far fetched to 
state that not more than five per cent. 
of bank depositors have any concep- 
tion whatever as to the actual cost to 
the bank of maintaining their account, 
and it is to be expected that if they 
knew the facts they would gladly in- 
crease the balance to a paying basis 
from the bank’s standpoint. 

If after allowing the depositor 
whose account is listed for elimination 
the benefit of whatever value there 
may be in his influence, there is still 
insufficient reason for continuing the 
account, the decision to eliminate may 
be further substantiated by treating 
the account from another point of 
view. Learn how many checks have 
been returned for insufficient funds, 
also if the depositor has been known 
to post date his checks. Does he kite 
his checks? Is he a habitual borrow- 
er? If the answer is in the affirma- 
tive the bank may proceed to eliminate 
the account with the assurance that 
it is not making a mistake. 


& 


DEPOSITORS SHOULD BE _ IN- 
TERVIEWED 


N no ease notify a customer to close 

his account. This method does not 
permit the depositor to defend himself, 
and it will frequently happen that had 
this person been interviewed he may 
have been able to throw additional 
light upon the account, which would 
reverse the decision to close it out. 
It is highly recommended that a letter 
be sent to the depositor, inviting him 
to call on the writer at his convenience, 
but without stating the reason. The 
depositor does not know what is 
wanted, and generally reports within 
a day or two at most. The officer 


has the advantage for he knows the 
subject to be discussed, while the de- 
positor is not prepared, at least he is 
not on the defensive. The officer 
greets him in the most cordial man- 
ner, and then diplomatically introduces 
the reason for his invitation to call. 
In no instance is it hinted to the de- 
positor that the bank has already de- 
cided to close out the account, and 
that there is no recourse for the de- 
positor, but instead of a statement to 
this effect, the officer simply explains 
item by item that the account is car- 
ried at an actual loss to the bank, and 
if it is known just what the loss is it 
is advisable to give the amount. Usu- 
ally the depositor will appear greatly 
surprised, and approximately twenty- 
five per cent. will volunteer to build 
up the balance immediately; others will 
simply make the statement that being 
on a salary and with no other income 
it is not possible to carry a larger bal- 
ance. 

In an endeavor to eliminate these 
unprofitable checking accounts some 
banks have made a charge of from 
fifty cents to $1.50 per month to cover 
the cost of keeping the account. This 
from the banker’s standpoint is not un- 
reasonable. However, depositors so 
charged are apt to close out the ac- 
count, feeling that the charge is a 
“graft.” While there is no loss sus- 
tained so far as the account is con- 
cerned, it is preferable that all de- 
positors, before severing their connec- 
tion with the bank, have explained to 
them the bank’s position in the matter. 

The officer should not hesitate to in- 
form all persons interviewed that what- 
ever effort they have made in building 
up the bank’s business is appreciated, 
and also that the bank regrets that it 
can no longer carry checking accounts 
at a loss. In a few instances the de- 
positor will be quick to apologize for 
the small balance carried, and while 
he may not give any assurance for the 
future, it need not be a surprise to the 
officer if this very person should refer 
to his efforts in securing new business, 
and as in one case with which the 
writer is familiar “make good.” The 
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person referred to gave the names of 
three persons whom she had introduced 
for new accounts, and upon investi- 
gating it was found that the persons 
named had accounts with a total de- 
posit of more than $6,000, and the 
records of their accounts showed they 
were introduced by this lady. 

It is very evident that it pays well 
to interview every customer personally 
before closing an account. If there 
is no alternative but for them to sever 
their relations with the bank, the 
bank’s reasons should be put before 
them concisely and without misrepre- 
sentation of facts, or else the depos- 
itor becoming offended may seek re- 
venge by uncomplimentary reference to 
the bank. The success of the elimina- 
tion of accounts depends very much 
on the officer handling the customers. 
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If they go away feeling that the ac- 
tion of the bank is justified, he has 
succeeded, whereas if the depositor 
feels that the bank is unjust because 
a man has limited means, the results 
are unsatisfactory. As soon as the 
elimination of unprofitable accounts 
has been accomplished, the bank can 
begin to retrench on the payroll. With 
hundreds of undesirable accounts elim- 
inated, the work is lessened very mate- 
rially and a number of employees at 
least may be dismissed without lessen- 
ing the service to the public. 

If a bank will turn the same effort 
which it is putting into maintaining un- 
profitable accounts into promoting 
thrift among the American people, 
whatever is lost in deposits by the elim- 
ination will soon be returned fourfold, 
and in a far better class of business. 


Recent Amendments to the Savings 
Bank Law of New York’ 





By E. C. McDOUGAL, President Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo, New 
York. Member of Sub-Committee on Savings Banks of Commis- 
sion Appointed to Revise Banking Law of New York. 





change in the law is to be found 

in the recognition by the legisla- 
ture of the necessity of a fund, wheth- 
er it be called “guaranty fund,” as it 
is in the new act, or “surplus fund,” 
devoted to the protection of depositors. 
Under the old law there were provi- 
sions limiting the amount of the sur- 
plus fund which savings banks might 
accumulate, but the law was entirely 
devoid of any provision requiring «a 
savings bank to have any such fund, 
and no credit can be given to the law, 
as it existed prior to this revision, for 


Pie the most important 


Extract from address at the Richmond Convention. 


the fact that the savings banks of 
New York State had built up large 
surplus funds to protect their depos- 
itors. It is true that some of these 
requirements as to guaranty funds are 
not very strong. and that for the good 
of the savings banks as a whole there 
might well be a further increase in 
the percentage of earnings which 
should be set aside from year to year. 
Nevertheless, the great gain made in 
the new banking law is the recognition 
by the legislature that some guaranty 
fund or surplus is absolutely necessary, 
and that a guaranty fund of ten per 
cent. of the amount due its depositors is 
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the minimum which should be required 
of a savings bank. I shall discuss the 
details in their proper place. 

Section 234 of the new law requires 
that the incorporators of a new savings 
bank shall deposit, in cash, as an initial 
guaranty fund, at least five thousand 
dollars, and that they “shall also enter 
into such agreement or undertaking 
with the Superintendent of Banks, as 
he may require, to make such further 
contributions in cash to the guaranty 
fund of such savings bank as may be 
necessary to maintain the solvency of 
the savings. bank and to render it safe 
for it to continue business.” It is also 
provided that the Superintendent may, 
in his discretion, require a surety bond 
in connection with this agreement. 

I presume that many of you know 
that. the State of New York, sav- 
ing s banks are mutual associations, the 
st rting of which requires the paying 
i: of no capital stock. All of the 
issets of New York State savings 
banks are owned by the depositors. Un- 
less some such provision were made, a 
savings bank could start without either 
capital or surplus. You will remem- 
ber that, in the new law, the words 
“guaranty fund” are used in place of 
the old word “surplus.” 

Section 285 also provides that the 
incorporators shall deposit in cash an 
additional sum of five thousand dollars 
for an expense fund, and enter into 
an agreement with the Superintendent 
of Bar’:s to make such further contri- 
bution: as may be necessary, he to 
have the pewer, in his discretion, to re- 
quir » surety bond in connection with 
sucu agreement. 

Section 236 also provides that inter- 
est shall be paid to the contributors 
upon the expense and guaranty funds 
at the same rate as is paid to depos- 
itors. and that, when the earnings of 
a savings bank warrant such action, the 
contributors shall be reimbursed the 
amount of their contributions in whole, 
or in part pro rata. These contribu- 
tions are represented by transferable 
certificates that may be assigned and 
bequeathed in the same manner as other 
personal property. The main reason 
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for these amendments is proper protec- 
tion of depositors and incidentally as- 
surance against the springing up of 
an unnecessary number of weak sav- 
ings banks formed by irresponsible pro- 
moters. It was argued by a number 
of the members of the commission that 
incorporators of new savings banks 
would not comply with such conditions 
and that the result of the law would 
be practically to prohibit the organiza- 
tion of new savings banks. The First 
Deputy Superintendent of the Banking 
Department answered this by saying 
that incorporators had been doing this 
very thing in a number of cases be- 
cause the Superintendent of Banks had 
required it, and that those starting a 
savings bank were just as likely to con- 
tribute their cash towards such enter- 
prises as towards other philanthropic 
enterprises. He also stated that the 
practice had worked out well during 
several years of experiment and that 
the department thought that the discre- 
tionary power which the Superintendent 
had assumed with such good result 
should be authorized by statute. These 
are the main reasons for these provi- 
sions. 


Fes 


INVESTMENTS 


NVESTMENTS are treated by the 

commission very conservatively. 
Very few changes, and practically no 
important changes, were made in the 
old law. The commission itself felt 
that it would be distinctly to the ad- 
vantage of the savings banks of New 
York State that they should be given 
permission to invest in equipment notes 
of good railroads and other short-term 
securities of a like nature in order that 
they might not be compelled to invest 
so large a proportion of their assets 
in long term bonds which carry with 
them such a large risk of depreciation 
in financial crisis. Savings bank men 
present have only to ask themselves 
what they could sell their gilt-edge 
bonds for to-day were the Stock Ex- 
change cpened and the bonds thrown 
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on the market, as compared with the 
price at which they are carried on 
their books, to realize the force of this 
suggestion. While I am not absolute- 
ly positive on this point I am inclined 
to believe that this new provision was 
. Jeft out of the savings bank law at the 
request of many of the conservative 
savings bank men of New York State 
who thought it not for the best inter- 
ests of their depositors. Personally, I 
do not agree with this opinion, but my 
experience is only that of a commer- 
cial banker. Had I the valuable sav- 
ings bank experience of the gentlemen 
who advised against this measure, I 
might have thought as they did. 

One of the anomalies of the old law 
was that there were many securities in 
which savings banks were allowed to 
invest, but which they could not take 
as collateral security for loans. It is 
perfectly plain that this was absurd. 
The new law permits savings banks to 
take as collateral for loans any secu- 
rities in which, by law, they are en- 
titled to invest. 

Section 53 provides as follows: “On 
or before the first day of June and 
the first day of December each year, 
the superintendent shall furnish to 
each savings bank a list giving with 
such detail as he may deem necessary 
the estimated market values, either 
specifically or by classes, at which the 
bonds held by it, which are legal in- 
vestments for savings banks, shall be 
reported at the date of its next semi- 
annual report. In making such valua- 
tions the superintendent shall be gov- 
erned so far as is practicable by ac- 
tual sales of such bonds as ascertained 
by him. or as reported by the various 
stock exchanges and financial papers 
during the preceding five months, and 
by general business conditions.” 

These lists will be of great assist- 
ance to all and especially to trustees 
of savings banks in small cities and 
villages. Trustees may safely follow 
them, and, at the same time, be re- 
lieved from personal liability in doing 
so. 


This provision enables the Superin- 
tendent of Banks to make fair valua- 


tions of the investments of savings 
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banks at all times and compels the sav- 
ings banks to accept such valuations 
without any quibbling as to so-called 
investment values based upon the cost 
of the securities and not upon value in 
any sense of the word. It also makes 
the market values, used by all savings 
banks, on the same securities, abso- 
lutely uniform, which was practically 
impossible under the old law even if 
every savings bank had honestly done 
its best to use the true market values. 

There is one new provision in Sec- 
tion 239, subdivision 9c, which reads 
as follows: “The trustees of a savings 
bank shall not be held liable for in- 
vesting in State or municipal bonds 
named in the list furnished by the 
Superintendent of Banks pursuant to 
section fifty-two of article two of this 
chapter, or in any railroad bonds 
mentioned in such list, whic have 
been legally issued and prope: _ exe- 
cuted, unless such savings ba. shall 
have been notified by the Supe: .ntend- 
ent of Banks that, in his judgment, 
such bonds do not conform or have 
ceased to conform to the provisions 
of this section.” 

Section 241 provides that there shall 
be delivered to a savings bank a com- 
plete abstract of title to such real es- 
tate, or a policy of title insurance of 
a title company. I take it for granted 
that this is simply legalizing what has 
been the practice of good savings 
banks. ’ 

Subdivision 3, section 265, provides 
that any attorney for a savings bank, 
although he be a trustee thereof, may 
receive a reasonable compensation for 
professional services, and also that he 
“may collect of the borrower and re- 
tain for his own use the usual fees for 
such services, excepting any commis- 
sions as broker or on account of placing 
or accepting such mortgage loans.” 

It was thought there could be no 
good reason why an attorney should 
not be paid by a savings bank for pro- 
fessional services even if he were a 
trustee. It was thought that explicit 
permission for open and above board 
compensation, which naturally excludes 
what is not specifically permitted, was 
much better than indirect methods. 
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I still question whether the law 
should not have gone further and fixed 
a uniform rate of compensation based 
on percentages. It might be urged by 
savings bank attorneys that no two 
services, covering equal sums, are of 
equal value, but an average rate prob- 
ably could be devised that would be 
fair to all. 


& 


NOTICE OF WITHDRAWALS 


ECTION 248 contains the following 

provisions: “The savings bank may 
at any time by a resolution of its 
board of trustees require a notice of 
sixty days before repaying deposits, in 
which event no deposit shall be due or 
payable until sixty days after notice of 
intention to withdraw the same shall 
have been personally given by the de- 
positor. 

“Nothing herein contained, however, 
shall be construed as impairing con- 
tracts heretofore made between savings 
banks and their depositors as to notice 
of withdrawal, or as prohibiting any 
savings bank from making payments 
of deposits before the expiration of 
said sixty-day notice. 

“But no savings bank shall here- 
after agree with its depositors in ad- 
vance to waive said sixty-days’ notice 
nor shall it in the case of deposits 
hereafter made require a longer notice 
than the sixty days aforesaid.” 

Prior to the enactment of this sec- 
tion the whole matter of requiring no- 
tice, and the length of the notice, was 
settled by the by-laws of each bank, 
so that some banks were in position, 
under the old law, to require sixty 
days’ notice, some were limited to re- 
quiring thirty days’ notice, others 
could require ninety days’ notice, all 
of which led to confusion at times 
when notices were required, that was 
thought undesirable. The present sec- 
tion regulates the whole matter and 
makes sixty days the standard. 

It also provides that a_ savings 
bank, taking proper precautions, may 
pay to the apparent heirs of a deposi- 
tor who dies leaving no will, and for 


whose estate no executor or adminis- 
trator is appointed, any balance due 
not exceeding two hundred and fifty 
dollars. Every savings bank officer of 
experience knows that there are many 
cases in which the expense of court 
proceedings and the appointment of 
executors or administrators would eat 
up the greater part of the small bal- 
ances left by deceased depositors. 
Some savings bank officers have ille- 
gally taken the risk of making such 
payments. The present statute legal- 
izes them and protects savings bank 
officers in making them. 


JOINT DEPOSITS 


ECTION 249, referring to joint de- 
posits, payable to either or to the 
survivor, additionally provides: “The 
making of the deposit in such form 
shall, in the absence of fraud or un- 
due influence, be conclusive evidence, 
in any action or proceeding to which 
either such savings bank or the sur- 
viving depositor is a party, of the in- 
tention of both depositors to vest title 
to such deposit and the additions 
thereto to such survivor.” 

This makes more certain the right of 
savings banks to pay the survivor when 
the deposit was made payable to two 
depositors jointly, or to the survivor 
in the case of the death of one of 
them. 

Section 251 permits a savings bank 
to carry twenty per cent. of the aggre- 
gate amount of the deposits uninvested 
and in cash. Heretofore this amount 
was limited to ten per cent. 

It gives a wider discretion to the 
trustees of savings banks as to the 
time at which deposits should be in- 
vested, by allowing them to retain un- 
invested a much larger portion of the 
receipts. Under the former statute 
they were required to invest all but 
ten per cent. of the moneys received 
permanently, even though market con- 
ditions were most unfavorable, instead 
of holding the deposits until they 
could be advantageously invested. 
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CREDITING THE GUARANTY 
FUND 


(C= of the most important amend- 
ments is contained in Section 
255, which reads as follows: “If at 
the close of any dividend period the 
guaranty fund of any savings bank be 
less than ten per centum of the 
amount due to depositors, there shall 
be deducted from its net earnings for 
such period and credited to its guar- 
anty fund five per centum of its net 
earnings during the year nineteen hun- 
dred and fourteen; six per centum 
during the year nineteen hundred and 
fifteen; seven per centum during the 
year nineteen hundred and _ sixteen; 
eight per centum during the year nine- 
teen hundred and seventeen; nine per 
centum during the year nineteen hun- 
dred and eighteen; ten per centum 
during the year nineteen hundred and 
nineteen, and ten per centum during 
any year thereafter in which a divi- 
dend shall be declared or so much of 
such percentages as will not compel it 
to reduce its dividends to depositors 
below the rate of three and one-half 
per centum per annum. The amount 
of net earnings remaining after such 
deduction for the guaranty fund and 
its undivided profits shall be available 
for the declaration of dividends for 
such period. 

“While the trustees of a savings 
bank are paying its expenses or any 
portion thereof, the amounts to be 
credited to its guaranty fund shall be 
computed at the same _ percentages 
upon the total dividends credited to its 
depositors instead of upon its net earn- 
ings. 

There was considerable difference of 
opinion concerning the percentages 
which should be named in this section, 
some of the members thinking that the 
percentages finally adopted were ri- 
diculously low. The majority of the 
commission thought that it was of 
great importance to establish the prin- 
ciple that some sum must be set aside 
regularly, that it was better to make a 
start in the right direction even if the 
initial percentage was very small and 
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lower than what most banks habitually 
set aside, that the start should be made 
and the percentage gradually increased. 
The commission took into account the 
probability that before the percentage 
of increase had reached the maximum, 
gilt-edged bonds would have recovered 
from their present depression and that 
it would be as easy for a savings bank 
to set aside ten per centum during the 
year nineteen hundred and nineteen as 
to set aside five per centum now. 

Section 256, sub-division 6, provides 
as follows: “The trustees of any sav- 
ings bank whose undivided profits and 
guaranty fund, determined in the man- 
ner prescribed in section two hundred 
and fifty-three of this article, amount 
to more than twenty-five per centum 
of the amount due its depositors, shall 
at least once in three years divide 
equitably the accumulation beyond such 
twenty-five per centum as an extra 
dividend to depositors in excess of the 
regular dividend authorized. A notice 
posted conspicuously in a savings bank 
of a change in the rate of dividends 
shall be equivalent to a personal no- 
tice.” 

The experience of the past ten years 
has proved that the limit of fifteen per 
cent. previously placed upon a savings 
bank surplus above which it would be 
obliged to declare extra dividends is 
not a sufficient margin of safety. 

Under the new law this guaranty 
fund is based upon estimated market 
values. Under the old law the amount 
of the surplus, which was the equiva- 
lent of what we now call the guaranty 
fund, was estimated on the market 
value of securities only when the secu- 
rities were below par, otherwise upon 
the par value of the securities. 


& 


STATEMENTS IN REGARD TO 
SURPLUS 


ECTION 258 provides: “No sav- 
ings bank shall hereafter put 
forth any sign or notice or publish or 
circulate any advertisement or adver- 
tising literature upon which or in 
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which it shall be stated that such sav- 
ings bank has a surplus or guaranty 
fund in excess of its market value sur- 
plus or guaranty fund as determined 
under the provisions of this article, 
unless the nature of the same be clear- 
ly made to appear.” 

This section was included because 
some savings banks were using, for ad- 
vertising purposes, valuations showing 
surpluses much in excess of those al- 
lowed by the Banking Department. I 
cannot, however, conscientiously say 
that this practice is confined to savings 
banks. I have known a bank or a 
trust company to publish, as required 
by law, in an obscure corner of a 
paper, its official sworn report showing 
its proper surplus, and then, the next 
day, or the very same day, publish, for 
advertising purposes, a statement based 
on book valuations and showing a 
much larger surplus. 

Section 267 provides that a trustee 
of the savings bank shall not: 


“(e) Direct or require a borrower 
of the savings bank on mortgage to 
negotiate any policy of insurance on 
the mortgaged property through any 
particular insurance broker or brokers, 
or attempt to divert to any particular 
insurance broker or brokers the patron- 
age of borrowers from the savings 
bank, or refuse to accept any such in- 
surance policy because it was not ne- 
gotiated through a particular insurance 
broker or brokers.” 

This provision was included because 
savings bank men of long experience 
told the commission that the practice 
of using the influence of a savings 
bank official to induce a party to whom 
it was making a loan to place his in- 
surance with some relative or friend of 
the savings bank official or some con- 
cern in which the official was inter- 
ested was not so uncommon as might 
be supposed. 

Section 267 also provides that a 
trustee of a savings bank shall not 

“(e) For himself or as agent or 
partner of another, directly or indirect- 
ly, borrow any of the funds or depos- 
its held by the savings bank, or be- 
come the owner of real property upon 
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which the savings bank holds a mort- 
gage. A loan to or a purchase by a 
corporation in which he is a_ stock- 
holder to the amount of fifteen per 
centum of the total outstanding stock, 
or in which he and other trustees of 
the savings bank hold stock to the 
amount of twenty-five per centum of 
the total outstanding stock, shall be 
deemed a loan to or a purchase by 
such trustee within the meaning of 
this section; except when the loan to 
or purchase by such corporation shall 
have occurred without the knowledge 
or against his protest. A deposit in a 
bank shall not be deemed a loan with- 
in the meaning of this section. 

“This section shall not be construed 
to prohibit a savings bank from mak- 
ing a loan to a religious corporation, 
club or other membership corporation 
of which one or more trustees of such 
savings bank may be members or of- 
ficers, but in which they have no finan- 
cial interest, nor shall it be construed 
to prohibit a savings bank from mak- 
ing loans to or purchasing guaranteed 
mortgages from any stock corporation, 
provided no trustee owns more than 
fifteen per centum of the capital stock 
of such corporation, and the total 
amount of such stock owned by all the 
trustees of such savings bank is less 
than twenty-five per centum of such 
capital stock.” 


Under the old law it was provided 
that no officer or trustee should have 
an interest in a loan made by the sav- 
ings bank. Under this section it had 
been held by the Attorney-General 
that a trustee of a church who was 
also a trustee of a savings bank va- 
cated his office as trustee of the bank 
when the bank made a loan to the 
church, even though it was made with- 
out the trustee’s knowing anything 
about it. It was also held that where 
a trustee of a savings bank was a 
stockholder in a corporation which sub- 
sequently purchased a piece of real 
estate upon which the savings bank 
held a mortgage, that such trustee 
ipso facto vacated his office as trustee. 
Section 267 is an effort to straighten 
out these relations so that a trustee 
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will not vacate his office if his interest 
in the mortgaged property is trivial 
and negligible, and at the same time to 
protect the bank from having a trustee 
have loans made in which he has a gen- 
uine though indirect interest. 


& 


PENSIONS TO OFFICERS AND 
EMPLOYEES 


ECTION 271 is as follows: “A sav- 
ings bank may, in the discretion 
of its board of trustees. retire any of- 
ficer, clerk or other employee who 
shall have served the bank for a pe- 
riod of thirty years or more, or who 
shall have served the bank for a period 
of twenty years or more, and shall 
have become physically or mentally 
incapacitated for his position or who 
shall have served the bank for a period 
of twenty years or more and shall have 
attained the age of sixty years. Any 
person retired from service pursuant 
to this section may be paid in equal 
monthly instalments at the rate of not 
exceeding two per centum of his aver- 
age annual salary for the three years 
immediately preceding his retirement 
for each year of service in the bank, 
but the maximum annual amount paid 
shall in no case exceed sixty per 
centum of such average annual salary.” 
It was represented that some savings 
banks had been in the habit of pen- 
sioning employees; that there was a 
question whether they had legal au- 
thority to do so; that the practice was 
a proper one and that it should be 
legalized. 
Section 280 provides: ‘Whenever 
the losses of any savings bank result- 
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ing from a depreciation in the value of 
its securities or otherwise exceed its 
undivided earnings and guaranty fund 
so that the estimated value of its as- 
sets is less than the total amount due 
its depositors, the supreme court may 
upon the petition of the savings bank, 
approved by the Superintendent of 
Banks, order a reduction of the lia- 
bility to each depositor therein so as 
to divide the loss equitably among its 
depositors. If thereafter the savings 
bank shall realize from such assets a 
greater amount than was fixed in the 
order of reduction, such excess shall 
be divided among the depositors whose 
accounts were reduced, but to the ex- 
tent of such reduction only.” 

As savings banks in New York State 
have no paid-in capital, but are mutual 
associations, it is perfectly proper that, 
in case of necessity, any losses should 
be immediately adjusted by charging 
them against depositors pro rata, thus 
restoring the legal solvency of the sav- 
ings bank. 

Section 487 provides: “2. Any two 
savings banks located in a city of the 
first class and in the same county or 
borough, or any two or more savings 
banks located elsewhere in the State 
and in the same or adjoining counties 
are hereby authorized to merge as pre- 
scribed in succeeding sections of this 
article.” 

This permits the merger of savings 
banks, so that weak institutions organ- 
ized under the former system can, in 
case of need, be taken over by strong 
institutions without loss to depositors 
and provides a convenient, easy and 
economical method of liquidation, 
should such liquidation become at any 
time necessary. 


ay 


66 VF there is one lesson of history that is 
unmistakable it is that national strength 
lies very near the soil.’’>—DaANieL WEBSTER. 
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CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





Hypothecating Accounts 
Receivable 


HE practice of borrowing 

money on accounts receivable is 

not a new one, but is coming to 
be a prominent factor in business 
circles as the idea is encouraged. Banks 
will sometimes lend on such security; 
commercial paper is issued on the 
strength thereof; large and wealthy 
firms do an extensive business in this 
line, and merchants and manufacturers 
everywhere are availing themselves of 
this form of borrowing. 

Accounts receivable are, next to 
cash, the most liquid asset of the firm; 
they turn over fast; they mature con- 
stantly and bring in a steady stream 
of money. They are, if good, prime 
security, and are everywhere recog- 
nized as such. The proposition is 
simple: The firm assigns its receiv- 
ables and receives a stipulated percen- 
tage of their face value, and agrees 
to turn collections over to the lender; 
or the account may be paid direct to 
the latter. The borrower pays well, 
as a rule, for the accommodation. The 
amount advanced depends upon the 
quality of the credit, and the charges 
likewise are regulated by the risk. 

There are firms in New York doing 
an enormous business in this line, and 
they find it highly profitable. Bank- 
ers as a rule do not favor them, pre- 
ferring that the customer keep his best 
liquid asset, and borrow on his note. 

“Commercial bankers” as they term 
themselves, advertise for such accounts 
and specialize in this line. The ques- 
tion arises: Is such hypothecation a 
sale of the account or a loan of money 
on security? 

In a case presented in this number, 
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the accounts were sold to a_ banking 
company at a rate of interest greater 
than the legal rate, and action was 
brought to rescind the transactions and 
recover back the accounts, or the pro- 
ceeds or repayment of the purchase 
price with legal interest, on the ground 
that the transactions were ultra vires. 
The basis for the charge was that the 
sales, viewed from the purchaser’s 
standpoint, were discounts; that dis- 
counting is a banking function; and 
that the purchaser although empow- 
ered to purchase accounts, could not 
lawfully engage in purchasing ac- 
counts, for this is a banking business, 
and under the general incorporation 
laws of Illinois, corporations cannot 
be organized to do a banking business. 
It was held that the transaction was a 
and not an agreement to loan 
y. (See Chase & Baker Company 
vs. National Trust and Credit Com- 
pany in this number.) 


sale, 
money. 


co 


Books of Account as 
Evidence 


Published Bank as 


Statement of a 


Evidence 


T is a principle of law that books 

of original entry only are admis- 
sible as evidence. What is a book of 
original entry depends upon the book- 
keeping system. A day-book record- 
ing the original memorandum of the 
transaction would surely be so con- 
strued. Marks on a shingle have been 
admitted; likewise a notched stick. A 
sales slip, a deposit ticket—any writ- 
ten matter recording the details of the 
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sale is an original entry. A ledger ac- 
count is not. It is merely an assembly 
of original entries. 

A ease involving the admissibility 
of a bank journal, arising over an 
overdraft, has recently been tried in 
Delaware (People’s Nat. Bank of Mid- 
dletown vs. Rhoades, 90 Atl. Rep. 
409). 

The case also raises the novel point 
that an overdraft did not exist be- 
cause such was not shown in a pub- 
lished report as made to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and that a 
newspaper copy of the statement is 
not an original copy, and therefore 
not admissible as evidence. 

The jury disagreed, but the books 
and printed report were admitted. 


St 


Receipt for Deposit 


INDIANA 


Binding Force of Receipt for Deposit, 
Issucd by One Not Acting as Re- 
ceiving Teller — Illiteracy — Parol 
Evidence—-Written Contracts 

Appellate Court of Indiana, May 14, 1914 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF GARY VS. JOSEFOFF 

\ bank is liable on a receipt issued by 
one other than its receiving teller for 
meney deposited to one who could not read 
English, upon representations by a clerk 
with ostensible authority to receive de- 
posits that the money was safe and the 
bank was good for it. 


& 


CTION by Dimo Josefoff against 
, the First National Bank of Gary. 
From a judgment for plaintiff, defend- 
ant appeals. Affirmed. 
“oO 


i 


STATEMENT OF FACT 


HE complaint in effect alleges that 
at the solicitation of Mike Picar, 
a clerk in defendant bank, who was 
duly authorized to act for it, plaintiff 
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deposited in such bank a sum of money 
in foreign coin equivalent to $452 in 
United States money; that the defend- 
ant bank received the same; and that 
Picar issued a receipt which is as fol- 
lows: “Gary, Indiana, January 18th, 
1910. Received from Dimo Josetoff 
one hundred nineteen Napolendo for 
five months safe-keeping (Personal) 
119 Napolenondors M. Picar.” -Appel- 
lant asserts that the complaint is de- 
fective and that the demurrer thereto 
should have been sustained because 
the writing alleged to be a receipt is a 
written contract and shows on its face 
that the deposit was not made with the 
bank as stated in the general averment, 
but that it was deposited with Mike 
Picar personally for safe-keeping for 
a period of five months. 
Fo 


= 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


L Ale, C. J.: An instrument such 

as the one set out in the complaint 
has been held by the courts of this 
State to be more than a mere receipt. 
It has been held that the law, which 
is a silent factor in every contract, 
imports into a writing such as this the 
obligation to pay upon a reasonable 
demand; and that it is therefore a 
written agreement enforceable at law, 
and hence a written contract. Long 
vs. Strauss, 107 Ind. 94. 

We do not think that this complaint 
is based upon the written contract as 
appellant contends. If the complaint 
counted upon the written contract as 
such and sought to recover by virtue 
of it, the complaint would be clearly 
insufficicnt as against the bank, unless 
it contained allegations justifying a 
reformation and proceeded upon the 
theory of reforming the contract and 
enforcing it as reformed. Where the 
complaint is based upon a written in- 
strument filed as an exhibit or set out 
in the complaint, the terms of such in- 
strument will control any averment of 
the complaint in conflict therewith. 
Harrison Building, ete., Company vs. 
Lackey, 149 Ind. 10; Huber Manu- 
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facturing Company vs. Wagner, 167 
Ind. 98. 

The complaint alleges that plaintiff 
was unable to speak or read the Eng- 
lish language, and that he was un- 
able to read the receipt which was 
written in that language; that Picar 
knew these facts and informed plain- 
tiff that the receipt in question was an 
acknowledgment from the defendant 
bank of its receipt of the money; and 
that plaintiff so understood it and so 
accepted it. 

The complaint proceeds upon the 
theory that the money was deposited 
with the bank, and recovery is sought 
upon the implied agreement to return 
the money on demand. Upon this the- 
ory, the general averment that the 
money was deposited in defendant 
bank is sufficient to make the complaint 
good in respect to the deposit, unless 
its force is overcome by other specific 
allegations of the complaint. 

When the writing set out in the com- 
plaint is considered in connection with 
the allegations in reference to the man- 
ner of its execution and the further 
allegations in reference to the circum- 
stances under which it was given and 
the statements which were made at the 
time. we are clearly of the opinion 
that the specific allegations do not 
overcome the general allegation to the 
effect that the deposit was made in 
the defendant bank. The general alle- 
gations of a complaint will control un- 
less they are shown to be untrue by 
specific allegations. Cleveland, etce., R. 
Company vs. Cyr, 43 Ind. App. 19; 
Indianapolis Union Railway Company 
vs. Waddington, 169 Ind. 448. 

There was no claim in this case on 
the part of the appellant that the 
money was not deposited, and the only 
question for determination was wheth- 
er the bank was the depository or 
whether it was deposited with Picar 
personally. The written contract pur- 
ports to be an agreement between ap- 
pellee and Picar, and, as_ between 
them, it is the sole repository of all 
prior negotiations and cannot be va- 
ried by parol evidence. 

This rule is a salutary one and is 
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supported by principles of public 
policy as well as by judicious deci- 
sions. Averments that the deposit was, 
in fact, made with the bank through 
Picar as its agent, and proof of such 
averments do not, however, contradict 
any written contract between appellee 
and the bank, for there was no writ- 
ten contract as between them. The 
rule under consideration applies only 
to the parties to the contract. Green- 
leaf on Ev. § 279; Ford vs. Williams, 
21 How. 287. 

In deciding a case very similar to 
the case at bar, the Court of Appeals 
of New York, speaking by Andrews, 
J.. uses the following pertinent lan- 
guage: “It is insisted, however, that 
the certificate issued to the plaintiff 
at the time of the deposit conclusively 
establishes that the transaction was 
with Van Campen and upon his sole 
credit. The certificate is said to be a 
written contract, by which alone the 
right of the plaintiff is to be deter- 
mined, and that parol proof that the 
deposit was made with the bank or 
tending to establish a liability of the 
bank was inadmissible. as in violation 
of the rule that parol evidence cannot 
be given to contradict a written in- 
strument. 

“The rule that, when parties have 
reduced a contract between them to 
writing, the writing alone, in the ab- 
sence of fraud or mistake, is to be 
referred to, to define their respective 
rights and liabilities, and that all pre- 
liminary negotiations are to be deemed 
merged in, and if inconsistent there- 
with superseded, by the written con- 
tract, is supported as well by consid- 
erations of policy as by judicial deci- 
sion. 

“But assuming that the certificate 
signed by Van Campen when accepted 
by the plaintiff became a written con- 
tract between them, parol eyidence 
that the bank received the money as 
a deposit did not contradict any writ- 
ten agreement between the bank and 
the plaintiff, for they had made none. 
The real issue on the trial was as to 
whether the bank or Van Campen was 
the depository. Unexplained, the fact 
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that the plaintiff accepted the certifi- 
cate of Van Campen was strong, if not 
conclusive, evidence that the bank was 
not a party to the transaction; but it 
was evidence only, and was subject 
to explanation by parol proof, without 
violating the rule referred to.” 

In Barry vs. Ransom, 12 N. Y. 
464, Denio, J., in speaking of the rule, 
says: “This is a valuable principle 
which we would be unwilling to draw 
in question; but we think it is limited 
to the stipulations between the parties 
actually contracting with each other by 
the written instrument.” The rule 
does not preclude a party who has en- 
tered into a written contract with an 
agent from maintaining an _ action 
against the principal, upon parol proof 
that the contract was made in fact for 
the principal, where the agency was 
not disclosed, by the contract, and was 
not known to the plaintiff, when it 
was made, or where there was no in- 
tention to rely upon the credit of the 
agent to the exclusion of the principal. 

Such proof does not contradict the 
written contract. It superadds a liabil- 
ity against the principal to that exist- 
ing against the agent. That parol evi- 
dence may be introduced in such a case 
to charge the principal, while it would 
be inadmissible to discharge the agent, 
is well settled by authority. Ford vs. 
Williams, 21 How. 287; Higgins vs. 
Senior, 8 M. & W., 884; Parker, J., 
Short vs. Spoakman, 2 B. & Ad.; Tain- 
tor vs. Prendergast, 3 Hill (N. Y.) 72; 
Gates vs. Brower, 9 N. Y. 205; Cole- 
man vs. First Nat. Bank, 53 N. Y. 
388. 

The Supreme Court of Kansas 
reached a similar result in a case 
where the facts were very similar and 
where the same principle is involved. 
The opinion of the court is by Brewer, 
J., afterwards eminent as a member 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and for this reason it is en- 
titled to great weight. Lemon vs. Fox, 
21 Kan. 152. 

The only other errors presented by 
the brief of appellant arise upon the 
action of the court in overruling ap- 
pellant’s motion for a new trial. The 


principal question presented under 
this assignment relates to the sufficiency 
of the evidence to sustain the finding 
of the court. It is claimed that the 
finding is wholly unsupported by evi- 
dence to show that Mike Picar at the 
time he accepted the deposit had any 
authority from the bank to receive de- 
posits in its behalf, and that there- 
fore the evidence wholly fails to show 
a deposit with the bank. 

It would serve no useful purpose 
to set out the evidence at length in 
this opinion. It is sufficient to say 
that it shows that appellee was a 
Macedonian who could neither speak 
nor read the English language, and 
that he took the money constituting 
the deposit in question to the banking 
room of appellant and delivered it to 
Picar, whom he found sitting at a desk 
near a window and inside that part of 
the bank which is screened from the 
public. 

The testimony of the officers of the 
bank show that Picar was employed 
by the bank as interpreter to talk with 
persons who spoke foreign languages, 
and that he had charge of the foreign 
exchange department of the bank, and 
that it was also his business to sell 
steamship tickets. The evidence shows 
that the money was delivered to Picar 
during banking hours, and that at the 
time of such delivery he informed ap- 
pellee that his money was safe and 
that the bank was good for it. 

The writing set out in the complaint 
was not introduced in evidence as 
against appellant; but it appears that 
at the time of receiving the money, 
Picar told appellee that the receipt 
was just as good as to have the money 
entered in a book and that he could 
get the money by presenting the re- 
ceipt. It further appears from the 
evidence that appellee could not read 
the writing, and that he never knew 
its contents until after Picar had left 
town. It is very apparent from the 
evidence that appellee believed that 
he was dealing with the bank in mak- 
ing this deposit and not with Picar 
personally. 

“The rule is that any agent of the 
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bank who receives a deposit from a 
customer within the bank during bank- 
ing hours binds the bank, unless the 
dealer had notice of lack of power. 
The bank cannot set up a defense that 
it is not responsible because the de- 
posit was not received or passed 
through the hands of the receiving tell- 
er. A deposit is complete when it 
passes from the possession of the de- 
positor into the hands and into the 
possession of the agent of the bank, 
if at the time of the transaction it was 
performed within the bank and during 
banking hours.” Magee on Banks and 
Banking (2d Ed.) p. 287. 

It is the apparent or ostensible au- 
thority which controls in cases of this 
kind, rather than any special instruc- 
tions which may have been received 
by the officers and agents of the bank. 
By placing Picar in the position in 
which he was at the time of receiving 
the money from appellee, the bank 
credited him to the public; and, if he 
violated his instructions and a loss en- 
sued, it must be borne by the bank. 
Goshorn vs. People’s Nat. Bank, 32 
Ind. App. #28; East River Nat. Bank 
vs. Gove, 57 N. Y. 597; West vs. Bank 
of Elmira, 20 Hun (N. Y.) 408; Munn 
vs. Bureh 25 Ill. 35; Ziegler vs. First 
Nat. Bank of Allentown, 93 Pa. 398; 
Heim vs. First Nat. Bank, 76 Neb. 
831. 

Even though it be conceded that the 
bank was not at fault with reference 
to the transaction in question, and 
that the appellee was also blameless, 
and that the loss was occasioned solely 
through the fault and misconduct of 
Picar, still the bank was responsible 
for Picar being placed in a situation 
where he was enabled to perpetrate 
the fraud. It is well settled that, 
where one of two innocent parties 
must suffer loss through the wrongful 
act of a third person, the loss must 
fall upon the one who placed such 
third party in a position by means of 
which he was enabled to commit the 
wrong which occasioned the loss. Me- 
Connell vs. Am. Nat. Bank, 108 N. E. 
809; Judy vs. Warne, 102 N. E. 386; 


Preston vs. Whitherspoon, 109 Ind. 
457; Lucas vs. Owens, 113 Ind. 521. 

It is urged on behalf of appellant 
that appellee was negligent in failing 
to have the writting read and inter- 
preted to him by some one in whom 
he had confidence, and that, for this 
reason, he is not free from fault and 
cannot recover. The evidence in this 
ease shows that appellee could not 
read the English language, and that 
no member of his family was able to 
do so. The position of Picar in the 
bank was such as would inspire confi- 
dence on the part of appellee, and 
his statements to the effect that the 
money was safe and that the bank 
was good for it were of such a char- 
acter as to mislead appellee and to re- 
lieve his mind of all anxiety as to the 
safety of his money. Under such a 
state of the evidence, it cannot be 
said that the failure of appellee to 
have the writing read and interpreted 
to him by some other person in whom 
he had confidence was such negligence 
as to preclude him from a_recov- 
erv. * * * 

We find no reversible error in the 
record. 

Judgment affirmed. 

(105 N. E. Rep. 175.) 
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Conflict of Laws 
Missouri 


What Law Geverns Payment of an 
Instrument Payable in Another 
Country—Forgery 


Kansas City Court of Appeals, Feb. 28, 
1914 


BELESTIN VS. FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


o 


CTION. by Gust Belestin against 

the First National Bank. From 

an order granting a new trial after @ 

verdict for plaintiff, plaintiff appeals. 
Affirmed. 
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STATEMENT OF FACT 


LAINTIFF, living at Kansas City, 

Mo., had a brother named Macke 
Belestin, who lived in Tripoli, Greece, 
and he desired to send to his brother 
a draft on a London banking house for 
sixty pounds. He went to the defend- 
ant bank in Kansas City on the 2d of 
April, 1906, and procured its bill of 
exchange on a London bank for sixty 
pounds, paying to defendant $294, and 
on the same day he mailed it to his 
brother in Greece. The brother re- 
ceived the letter; but the draft had 
been taken out. On the 18th of May, 
1906, the bill was presented for pay- 
ment to the bank in London, with the 
name Macke Belestin indorsed thereon. 
This indorsement was a forgery; but 
the bank, believing it to be genuine, 
paid the bill in good faith. When 
plaintiff learned these facts, he de- 
manded of defendant that it repay him 
the sum he paid for the draft, and de- 
ferdant refused. Plaintiff then insti- 
tuted this action, and obtained a ver- 
dict in the trial court. Afterwards 
defendant’s motion for new trial was 
sustained, and plaintiff appealed from 
that order. 


& 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


LLISON, J.: ‘The law in England, 

as evidenced by act of Parliament 
pleaded by defendant, defines such a 
draft as defendant gave plaintiff as 
a bill of exchange, and defines a check 
as a bill of exchange drawn on a 
banker, payable on demand. That law 
then provides: 


Section 8: “A bill of exchange is 
an unconditional order in writing ad- 
dressed by one person to another, 
signed by the person giving it, requir- 
ing the person to whom it is addressed 
to pay on demand, or at a fixed or de- 
terminable future time, a sum certain 
in money, to or to the order of a 
specified person or to bearer.” 

Section 59: “‘A bill is discharged by 
payment in due course by or on be- 
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half of the drawee or acceptor. Pay- 
ment’ in due course means payment 
made at or after the maturity of the 
bill to the holder thereof in good 
faith and without notice that his title 
to the bill is defective.” 

Section 60: “When a bill payable 
to order on demand is drawn on a 
banker and the banker on whom it is 
drawn pays the bill in good faith and 
in the ordinary course of business, it 
is not incumbent on the banker to show 
that the indorsement of the payee or 
any subsequent indorsement was made 
by or under the authority of the per- 
son whose indorsement it purports to 
be and the banker is deemed to have 
paid the bill in due course, although 
such indorsement has been forged or 
made without authority.” 


The law in this State does not al- 
low the good faith of the drawee bank- 
er to discharge him, if he pays the 
bill on a forged indorsement. 

The question involved has been stat- 
ed to be: Does the law of the place 
of payment of a bill determine the 
rights of the parties. or are those 
rights governed by the law of the 
place where the bill was drawn? Or, 
stated in a way making it applicable 
to the circumstances of this case, are 
the rights and liabilities of this de- 
fendant, under the facts shown at the 
trial, governed by the law of Eng- 
land, where the bill was payable, or 
the law of Missouri, where it was 
drawn? 

On the general proposition as to 
which law governs, that of the place 
where the bill is drawn, or that of the 
place where it is payable, much au- 
thority has been cited by either side. 
The drawer, of course, is only liable 
to do what he agrees to do by the act 
of drawing and delivering the bill to 
the payee, and many decisions are 
shown by plaintiff to the effect that 
his agreement was not that he would 
pay the bill at the foreign place of 
payment, but that he would pay back 
to the payee what he received for it 
from him at the place where drawn, 
if it was not paid by the drawee at the 
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place of payment. Hence he says 
that, as the bill was not paid at the 
place of payment, defendant, in com- 
pliance with the law of the place of 
his performance (Missouri) must pay 
back to him the amount he paid for 
the bill. 

From whatever point of observation 
which can be had of the that 
propesition forms the basis of plain- 
tiff’s claim. Yet we believe it is fal- 
lacious, because it assumes the bill was 
not paid; that being the thing the de- 
fendant denies. If payment of the 
bill had been refused by the drawee, 
then, of course, defendant’s obliga- 
tion incurred in Missouri to pay back 
to the payee would have arisen. But 
the amount called for by the bill was 
paid, and was charged up to defend- 
ant’s account, and defendant is out 
that much money, and, if he pays 
plaintiff, it will be a clear loss. So 
the real questions are: Was the pay- 
ment actually made such a payment 
as discharged the bill? And is a 
payment made according to the law 
of the place of payment a discharge 
of the drawer’s obligation? Now, the 
law of the place of performance of a 
contract governs as to matters of per- 
formance. 

This is especially true “for the pur- 
poses of payment and the incidents of 
payment.” Seudder vs. Union Nat. 
Bank, 91 U. S. 406; Hibernia Nat. 
Bank vs. Lacombe, 84 N. Y. 367; 2 
Wharton’s Conflict of Laws, §$ 451, 
451d. And conceding again that the 
place of performance of defendant’s 
contract was in Missvuri, which con- 
tract it is stated in many authorities 
was only to pay back if the bill was 
was not paid by the drawee, where is 
the showing that the latter did not pay 
it? There is no evidence of that kind. 
The evidence is that the drawee paid 
and discharged the bill under the law 
of the place of performance. So it 
seems to us that the ground is taken 
from under plaintiff’s position. * * * 

Everett vs. Ventryes, 19 N. Y. 436; 
Hibernia Nat. Bank vs. Lacombe, 84 
N. Y. 367; and Amsinck vs. Rogers, 
189 N. Y. 252; the two first cited by 


case, 
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defendant, and the last strongly relied 
on by plaintiff, treat of the question 
before us more inferentially than di- 
rectly, for they were decisions upon 
questions of indorsements, protest and 
notice. It is in the last of these cases 
(189 N. Y. 257) where it is repeated- 
ly stated that the “drawer of such a 
bill does not contract to pay the money 
in the foreign place on which it is 
drawn, but only guarantees its ac- 
ceptance and payment in that place 
by the drawee, and agrees, in default 
of such payment, upon due notice, to 
reimburse the holder in principal and 
damages at the place where he en- 
tered into the contract.” This propo- 
sition is supported by Price vs. Page, 
24 Mo. 65, though it is denied in 
Guernsey vs. Imp. Bank of Canada, 
188 Fed. 300, 304, 305, 110 C. C. A. 
278, 40 L. R. A. (N. S.) 377. But, 
as already stated, we have assumed, 
for present purposes, that the propo- 
sition is correct. 

So, accepting the last New York 
case (Amsinck vs. Rogers) as author- 
ity, we do not see where it helps plain- 
tiff’s situation. It did not present the 
question plaintiff presents to us; neith- 
er did any other of his cases. On the 
contrary, it quotes with seeming ap- 
proval the following, from Scudder 
vs. Union Nat. Bank, cited by de- 
fendant, viz.: “The rule is often laid 
down that the law of the place of per- 
formance governs the contract. * * * 
For the purposes of payment, and the 
incidents of payment, this is a sound 
proposition. Thus the bill in ques- 
tion is * * * in law a sight draft. 
Whether a sight draft is payable im- 
mediately upon presentation, or wheth- 
er days of grace are allowed, and to 
what extent, is differently held in dif- 
ferent States. The law of Missouri, 
where this draft is payable, determines 
that question in the present instance. 
The time, manner and circumstances 
of presentation for acceptance or pro- 
test, the rate of interest when this is 
not specified in the bill (citations), are 
points connected with the payment of 
the bill, and are also instances to illus- 
trate the meaning of the rule that the 
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place of performance governs the bill.” 

But plaintiff advances a suggestion 
to the effect that as far as this de- 
fendant is concerned it has no right 
to say the bill was paid in London, for 
the reason that the act of Parliament 
above quoted was passed for the pro- 
tection of the drawee (the London 
bank in this case), and that it had no 
effeet on the obligations and liabilities 
of the drawer (the defendant in this 
cae), 

* * * Tt counts nothing to say the 
act of Parliament was for the pro- 
tection of the drawee banker who, in 
good faith, pays a bill on a forged in- 
dorsement. To make that protection 
effective, the drawee must be allowed 
to charge the drawer’s account with 
the amount of the payment, and, if 
the defendant here had paid back the 
money to this plaintiff which the latter 
paid for the bill, and then, refusing 
to recognize the payment by the 
drawee bank in London to an imposter, 
on a forged indorsement, had sued the 
latter bank. it would have easily de- 
feated the case under the act of Par- 
liament. 

It seems plain, therefore, that, in 
legalizing the payment made by the 
drawee bank, it necessarily discharged 
the drawer. Otherwise he must allow 
to the drawee bank the sum it pays, 
and he must also pay back a like sum 
to plaintiff, in a transaction in which 
he was not at fault. 

It must be assumed that plaintiff 
and defendant, one in asking for, and 
the other in drawing, a bill on a for- 
eign bank, knew what would consti- 
tute a payment ‘in that country, and 
that the one issued and the other took 
the bill with a view to the laws of the 
country where it was payable. Plain- 
tiff purchased and received the bill 
from defendant with the knowledge 
that. if he allowed it to become lost 
(carelessly or otherwise), and he 
should thereby enable someone to im- 
pose upon the drawee by a forged in- 
dorsement, the loss was his, and not 
defendant’s. 

This is not such a case as those pre- 
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sented by the authorities cited by 
plaintiff. In those cases payment was 
refused by the foreign drawee, be- 
cause the drawer had no funds, or, if 
he had funds, for some other reason, 
but not because the bill had already 
been paid—it was for some other rea- 
son which brought into question wheth- 
er the indorsement, protest, notice, etc., 
were governed by the law of the place 
of contract, or performance. 

Our conclusion is that plaintiff has 
no cause of action, and hence the trial 
court did right in granting a new trial. 
The judgment is affirmed. All concur. 

(164 S. W. 160.) 


o 
Negotiability of Note 


MAssACHUSETTS 


Effect of Words “Value Received as 
Per Contract” on Promissory Note 
—Sum Certain 


Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
Suffolk, May 22, 1914 


NATIONAL BANK OF NEWBURY VS. WENTWORTH 
A note containing the clause “value re- 

ceived as per contract” is negotiable, the 

clause not being part of the instrument. 


& 


CTIONS by the National Bank of 
Newbury against Charles’ S. 
Wentworth. report. Judgments 


for plaintiff. 
o 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


RALEY. J.: We assume, as the 

counsel for the respective parties 
have assumed at the argument and in 
their briefs, that the promissory notes 
in suit were delivered to the payee 
in this commonwealth, and are gov- 
erned by our Negotiable Instruments 
Act found in R. L. ec. 78. (Nashua 
Savings Bank vs. Sayles, 184 Mass. 
520, 522, 100 Am. St. Rep. 5738; 


On 
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American Malting Company vs. South- 
er Brewing Company, 194 Mass. 89.) 
The plaintiff bank is the indorsee, and 
the presiding judge was warranted 
upon the evidence in finding that it is 
a holder in due course unless the words 
written by the defendant on the face 
of each note, “value received as per 
contract,” makes his promise as maker 
conditional upon the performance by 
the payee of the preceding contract 
between them appearing in the record, 
for the sale and shipment of lumber. 
The defendant urges that, the words 
having been placed upon the notes be- 
fore delivery, the original parties must 
have intended to incorporate this con- 
tract, and negotiability is lacking be- 
cause a sum certain is not payable at 
a time fixed in the future. (Costello 
vs. Crowell, 127 Mass. 298, 34 Am. 
Rep. 367; R. L. c. 78, § 18, cl. 3.) 
If the words had been, “subject to the 
contract for lumber,” or even “subject 
to the contract,” the principle invoked 
would have been applicable. The 
notes would not have been the de- 
fendant’s unconditional promise to pay 
a definite sum. (Hubbard vs. Mosely, 
11 Gray. 170; American Exchange 
Bank vs. Blanchard, 7 Allen, 3338; 
Sloan vs. McCarty, 184 Mass. 245.) 

But while the defendant doubtless 
intended to guard against the payment 
of money for which in the future he 
did not receive an equivalent, and the 
payee has gone into bankruptcy the 
language used does not affect the 
payment of the amounts shown by the 
notes. By their position, the words 
well might lead the plaintiff who is 
not charged with actual notice to un- 
derstand that they were not to be dis- 
connected and applied to an _ inde- 
pendent outstanding agreement by 
which the promise was to be modified 
or restricted, but they referred solely 
to the consideration for which the 
notes were given. (R. L. ¢. 78, § 69.) 

We are unable consequently to dis- 
tinguish the case at bar from Taylor 
vs. Curry, 109 Mass. 36, 12 Am. Rep. 
661, where the phrase relied on to de- 
stroy negotiability was “for value re- 
ceived on policy No. 33,886.” It was 


said by Mr. Justice Chapman in deliv- 
ering the opinion of the court: 

The words * * * do not express any 
contingency as to the payment of the notes, 
or refer to any fund out of which they are 
to be paid, but appear to refer to the con- 
sideration for which they are given. Such 
a reference may be for mere convenience, 
or for any other reason, but it cannot be 
interpreted as a _ modification of the 
promise. 


By the terms of the report judgment 
is to be entered for the plaintiff for 
the amount of each note with interest 
from maturity, and costs. 

So ordered. 

105 N. E. Rep. 626. 
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Note Obtained by Fraud 


MINNESOTA 


Signature Induced by Fraud—Evidence 
—Negligence 

Supreme Court of Minnesota, June 12, 1914. 

JOHNSON COUNTY SAVINGS BANK VS. WEIBY. 


Evidence considered and held sufficient 
to warrant a finding that a note was ob- 
tained by fraud and trickery, the terms or 
the nature of the instrument not being 
known to the maker. 


Fog 


CTION by the Johnson County 
Savings Bank against C. H. 
Weiby. Verdict for defendant. From 
denial of motion in the alternative for 
judgment or for a new trial, plaintiff 
appeals. Affirmed. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT 


HIS is an action to recover on a 

promissory note made by defend- 
ant to the Equitable Manufacturing 
Company and indorsed and delivered 
before maturity to plaintiff. The de- 
fense was that the note was procured 
by fraudulent representations, trick 
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and artifice on the part of the agent 
of the manufacturing company. The 
case was tried to a jury, and a verdict 
for defendant rendered. Plaintiff ap- 
peals from an order denying its mo- 
tion in the alternative for judgment 
or for a new trial. 

On the trial plaintiff put in evidence 
the note and a contract for the pur- 
chase of jewelry, both signed by de- 
fendant, and rested. Defendant testi- 
fied in his own behalf and _ rested. 
There was no evidence in rebuttal. 
The substance of defendant’s testi- 
mony was as follows: He had been 
a blacksmith in Dalton for 20 years; 
and in 1910 opened a store in Clarissa. 
On the evening of April 22, 1910, a 
stranger called at his store and told 
of the golden opportunity to help his 
business by displaying and selling a 
stock of jewelry. The terms orally 
given by the stranger, who was the 
agent of the Equitable Manufacturing 
Company, an Iowa and Chicago cheap 
jewelry concern, were that the jewelry 
should be delivered to defendant, who 
would sell it, and remit the proceeds 
to the Equitable Company, who would, 
at the end of the year, take back any- 
thing that was unsalable. The agent 
presented a written contract or order 
to defendant, who signed it. Defend- 
ant was a foreigner, and unable to 
understand the terms of the contract. 
He testified that he signed but one 
paper, and did not sign a note. As 
a matter of fact the note was at the 
bottom of the contract and on the 
same sheet, separated by a narrow 
space containing a _ perforated line. 
Defendant actually signed his name 
twice on this sheet, first at the end 
of the contract, and again at the bot- 
tom, under the note. 


ot 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


UNN, J.: The defense is based 
upon R. L. 1905, § 2747, which 
has been frequently construed and ap- 
plied in our decisions. Under this 
statute, defendant was not liable if 
his signature was obtained by fraud- 
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ulent representation, trick, or artifice, 
as to the nature or terms of the in- 
strument, and if he did not believe it 
to be a promissory note, and if he was 
not guilty of negligence in signing the 
paper without knowledge of its terms. 
The evidence of fraudulent representa- 
tions, trick, and artifice was sufficient, 
as was the evidence of defendant that 
he did not believe it was a note. The 
chief contention of plaintiff is that it 
conclusively appeared that defendant 
was guilty of negligence in signing the 
paper without knowledge of its terms. 
We have held that the provision of 
section 2747 that makes the question 
of negligence in these cases one for 
the jury in all cases does not dispense 
with the rule that there must be rea- 
sonable evidence to sustain a verdict, 
and does not prevent the direction of a 
verdict where the evidence of negli- 
gence is conclusive. (O’Gara, King & 
Company vs. Hansing, 88 Minn. 401; 
Johnson County Savings Bank vs. 
Hall, 102 Minn. 414; Cedar Rapids 
National Bank vs. Mottle, 115 Minn. 
414.) In each of these cases the evi- 
dence of negligence was held conclu- 
sive. 

But the case at bar differs in im- 
portant particulars from those cited. 
The feature in the present case that 
to our minds relieves defendant from 
being charged with negligence as a 
matter of law is the appearance of the 
paper that he signed. The note was 
not a separate paper, and was neither 
in form or appearance like the ordi- 
nary note. It is entirely possible that 
by a clever trick in folding the paper 
the note part of it would be entirely 
concealed. This may account for de- 
fendant’s belief that he did not sign 
the note. (See Yellow Medicine Coun- 
ty Bank vs. Wiger, 59 Minn. 384.) 
Considering the peculiar nature of the 
paper presented to defendant for his 
signature and his partial inability to 
read and understand printed English, 
we think it ought not to be said as a 
matter of law that he was guilty of 
negligence in signing the instrument 
without knowing it was a note. There 
was no conflict in the evidence, and, 
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considering it all, we reach the conclu- 
sion that the questions were for the 
jury, and that the verdict in defend- 
ant’s favor is supported by the evi- 
dence. (Sibley County Bank ys. 
Schaus, 104 Minn. 438; Farris vs. 
Koplau, 113 Minn. 397.) 

We have not overlooked the fact that 
defendant made a payment on account 
of the jewelry, or the letter that he 
wrote to plaintiff’s attorneys. We see 
nothing here that is inconsistent with 
his claim of fraud. The letter shows 
that defendant, though he had sold his 
business, held the jewelry for the man- 
ufacturing company. 

Order affirmed. 

(147 N. W. Rep. 823.) 
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Assignment of Accounts 
Receivable 
U. S. Court 
Discounting Accounts—Ultra Vires— 
Usury—Commercial Banking—Sale 


of Accounts 


. 
/ 

U. S. District Court, N. D., Illinois, June 

26, 1914 


CHASE & BAKER CO, VS. NATIONAL TRUST AND 
CREDIT CO. 


Defendant, in consideration of $1, agreed 
to buy from the complainant all acceptable 
accounts, deducting a stipulated discount, 
the complainant to act as defendant's agent 
without cost to collect the same and to 
hold in trust and pay over to defendant, 
complainant guaranteeing payment to de- 
fendant or assigns, of all accounts pur- 
chased, and within five days after notice 
to repurchase at face value all accounts in 
default, ete. Held, that the transaction 
was a sale and assignment and not an 
agreement to loan money. 


& 


UIT by the Chase & Baker Com- 

pany against the National Trust 
and Credit Company. On motion to 
dismiss bill. Leave granted to com- 
plainant to amend, in default of which 
the motion granted. 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


ACk, C. J.: In ‘this case, one 

who appears on the face of the 
papers to be a vendor and guarantor 
of open mercantile accounts and com- 
mercial paper at a discount greater 
than the legal interest rate is seeking 
to rescind the transactions and to re- 
cover back the accounts or the. pro- 
ceeds thereof on repayment of the 
purchase price with legal interest, on 
the ground that the transactions were 
ultra vires. 

The basis for the charge of ultra 
vires is that such sales, viewed from 
the standpoint of the purchaser, are 
discounts; that discounting is a bank- 
ing function; that defendant, although 
empowered to purchase accounts, could 
not lawfully engage in the business of 
purchasing accounts because that is a 
banking business and corporations can- 
not be organized, under the general 
incorporation act of Illinois, to do a 
banking business. 

There are several answers to these 
contentions. 

Discounting accounts and commer- 
cial paper, while the proper function 
of a bank or banker, is not exclusively 
a banking operation. The banking 
business in which an ordinary Illinois 
corporation cannot engage involves the 
receipt of deposits from customers and 
the use of money so obtained for bank- 
ing purposes. An _ individual or a 
corporation, using its own funds or 
moneys borrowed in the ordinary course 
of business for the purchase of com- 
mercial paper for investment or other 
purpose, does not thereby engage in 
the banking business. Lending money 
is one of the most important banking 
functions. The Illinois act, however, 
clearly does not regard the prohibition 
of doing a banking business as _ suth- 
cient to prevent the organization of 
corporations to engage in the business 
of lending their own capital. In ex- 
press terms it forbids the creation of 
corporations under the general act for 
either purpose. 

215 Fed. Rep. 633. 
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Stop Payment 
MAssACHUSETTS 


Effect of Stop Payment on Holder of 

Check—Clearing-House Rules 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 

May 19, 1914 
USHER YS. A. 8. TUCKER CO. 

Payment on a check may be stopped by 
the drawer, but his liability is not dis- 
charged thereby. As between drawer and 
bank, the bank pays at its risk. The rela- 
tions between payee and drawer are the 
same as if check had been dishonored. 


oF 


ACTION by Samuel Usher, 2d, 
against the A. S. Tucker Com- 
Verdict ordered for defendant, 
Sus- 


pany. 
and plaintiff brings exceptions. 
tained. 

The action was in two counts, one 
against the drawer of a check by a 
holder, and the other for money had 
and received. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


AMMOND, J.: The first count of 

the declaration is upon a check 
signed by the defendant, payable to 
the order of one Hobbs and by him 
indorsed. and now held and owned by 
the plaintiff. 

At the trial the plaintiff introduced 
the check in evidence, and offered to 
show the following facts: The check 
was given on a good consideration and 
was indorsed by the payee who was a 
holder in due course for value. As 
thus indorsed it came through the 
clearing-house to the Mutual National 
Bank, upon which it was drawn, and 
in which the defendant had on deposit 
sufficient funds to meet it. Before it 
reached the bank the defendant gave 
notice to the bank not to pay it when 
presented. By some error or over- 
sight this “stop-payment” order was 
ignored and the amount of the check 
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was charged temporarily to the de- 
fendant’s account. Later the error 
was discovered and the amount of the 
check was credited back. The de- 
fendant subsequently withdrew _ its 
funds from the bank, including the 
amount of the check. The defendant 
never has paid the check, and the bank 
refused payment of it, of which the 
defendant had due notice. The plain- 
tiff is the paying teller of the bank, 
and the “charging up” to the defend- 
ant’s account was his error, for which 
he is responsible to the bank. Under 
the rules of the clearing-house, unless 
the check was returned by one o'clock 
of the day on which it came into the 
bank neither the plaintiff nor the bank 
had any right to return the check to 
the bank from which it came. The 
check was not returned within the 
time. 

The result was that at the close of 
the day a sum amounting to the 
amount of the check had been trans- 
ferred from the bank upon which the 
check was drawn to the payee of the 
check, that the bank held the check, 
that the plaintiff was responsible to 
the bank for the amount thereof, and 
that no money had been paid by the 
defendant. 

Subsequently the plaintiff took an 
assignment of all the right, title or 
interest the bank had in and to the 
check “or the funds evidenced thereby 
or the amount paid thereon.” 

The drawer of a check impliedly 
undertakes that when the check is duly 
presented the bank upon which the 
check is drawn will pay it out of the 
drawer’s funds in its hands. And 
under ordinary circumstances the draw- 
er is not held until the check has been 
presented to the bank and payment 
refused and notice of the dishonor has 
been given to the drawer. But this 
rule is not applicable where by rea- 
son of the action of the drawer such 
a presentation is useless, as in cases 
where there are no funds of the drawer 
in the bank with which to pay the 
check. (Beauregard vs. Knowlton, 156 
Mass. 395, 31 N. E. 889, and cases 
therein cited. And a fortiori where 
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the bank is forbidden by the drawer 
to pay. Jacks vs. Darrow, 3 E. D. 
Smith [N. Y.] 557; Purchase vs. Mat- 
tison, 6 Duer [N. Y.] 587.) 

It is true that the drawer may stop 
the payment of the check, and as be- 
tween him and the bank the latter in 
such case pays at its peril, but such an 
order cannot discharge the liability 
of the drawer to the payee or one 
holding under him. Where the pay- 
ment has been stopped, as above stated, 
the relations between the drawer, and 
the payee become the same as if the 
check had been dishonored and _ notice 
thereof given to the drawer. And 
hence the effect so far as respects the 
drawer is to change his conditional 
liability to one free from the condi- 
tion, and his situation is like that of 
the maker of a promissory note. 

The check never has been paid 
either by the defendant or by any one 
rightfully acting for it. Under the 
circumstances disclosed in the offer we 
think that as between the plaintiff and 
the defendant the transactions by which 
the check came into the former’s pos- 
session cannot be regarded as a pay- 
ment of it so as to extinguish the lia- 
bility of the defendant, but as a 
transfer of the check for a valuable 
consideration from the then holder to 
the plaintiff, the one ultimately liable 
for the error, conveying to him what- 
ever right such holder at that time had. 

Exceptions sustained. 

(105 N. E. Rep. 360.) 


o 


Power of Corporation Officer 
to Issue Commercial Paper 


MIcHIGAN 
Authority of Secretary of Corporation 
to Issue Paper 
Supreme Court of Michigan, July 24, 1914. 


STATE BANK VS. DETROIT SILVER 


REFINING CO, 


NORTHVILLE 


Power of corporation officer to indorse 
checks, drafts, etc., payable to the com- 
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pany, to receive and receipt for cash, nego- 
tiable paper, etc., does not confer power 
to issue note for borrowed money by the 


corporation. 
@ 


‘TION by the Northville State 
Bank against the Detroit Silver 
Refining Company. Judgment for de- 
ferndant, and plaintiff brings error. 
Affirmed. 
Pe 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 


OPINION 
ROOKE, J.: Plaintiff 


suit against defendant upon a 
promissory note. -The note was for 
$2,000, dated December 14, 1909, due 
three months after date. It was signed: 
“Detroit Silver Refining Company, by 
E. G. Rognon, Secretary.” It was 
indorsed by seven gentlemen interested 
as officers or stockholders in the de- 
fendant company. Certain payments 
were thereafter made upon the note, 
so that at the time of the hearing in 
the court below, the amount due, with 
interest, was $1,891.28. 

The defendant under a plea of the 
general issue gave notice that it would 
show that the note in question was not 
the note of the defendant, and that no 
consideration had ever passed from 
the plaintiff to the defendant on ac- 
count of said note. In support of its 
plea defendant filed the affidavit of its 
president, George Flanders, denying 
the execution of the instrument sued 
upon. It appears that when the note 
fell due on March 14, 1910, it was not 
paid or renewed, but that two of the 
indorsers gave to the bank a new note 
as security for the payment of the 
paper sued upon. 

The defendant company is a foreign 
corporation. Its principal asset at the 
time it was organized seems to have 
been a secret process for the removal 
of silver from silver-bearing ore. Its 
earlier activities seem to have taken 
place in the city of Detroit and vicin- 
itv, where most of its stockholders 
and directors were located. It 


brought 
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seems that in the fall of 1909 
certain residents of the city of 
Flint became interested in the prop- 
osition, and ultimately took over the 
contro] of the company. 

On November 25th a meeting of the 
board of directors was held in the city 
of Detroit, at which the following res- 
ignations were accepted: Vern E. Mat- 
teson, director; Percy M. Scott, direc- 
tor; E. F. Matteson, treasurer; John 
B. Eldert, president. At the same 
meeting George Flanders was elected 
president and director, and W. E. 
Martin director and treasurer. So far 
as the records of the defendant cor- 
poration show, there was no further 
meeting until December 23, 1909, 
when a meeting was held in the city 
of Flint. At that meeting the resigna- 
tion of E. G. Rognon as secretary 
was accepted. Mr. Thomas B. Steven- 
son was elected secretary pro tem, and 
George E. Eckert was elected director 
to fill vacancy. The minutes recite 
further that, as Mr. Flanders had no 
stock in the company on November 
25, 1909, when he was elected presi- 
dent, his election was irregular, and 
John B. Eldert was elected president 
to fill vacancy if any existed. 

Prior to all these happenings, and 
on September 11, 1909, the duties of 
the secretary had been defined in the 
following resolution: 

Be it resolved that the secretary of this 
corporation, E. G. Rognon, is hereby au- 
thorized to indorse all checks, drafts, bills 
of exchange, certificates of deposit, etc., 
made payable to this company, to receive 
and receipt for the same and to receive 
and receipt for the cash or negotiable bills 
ot exchange for the same, aiso to receive 


and receipt for the cash or checks payable 
tc the company from the sales of treasury 


stock or from any other sources of revenue. 


It is clear from the foregoing that 
Rognon, as secretary, had no authority 
from the corporation to execute com- 
mercial paper in its name. It was the 
claim of the plaintiff, however, that 
such authority was given him by a 
meeting of the board of directors held 
either shortly before or after the meet- 
ing of November 25, 1909. 

No record was produced of such 
action by the board, although John B. 


Eldert, one time president of the de- 
fendant company, gave testimony tend- 
ing to show that the board of directors 
had authorized Rognon to execute the 
note in question. This note seems to 
have been negotiated with the plaintiff 
bank by one George E. Eckert. 
Eckert, though later made a director 
of that company, at that time seems 
to have been its legal advisor. He 
was a stockholder in the company, and 
was assisted in negotiating the note 
by G. D. Spencer. Both of them in- 
dorsed the note. 

It is undisputed that the money 
raised upon the note was placed in 
the hands of Eckert, and never reached 
the treasury of the company. Eckert 
used some portion of the money in the 
purchase of silver ore, which was 
turned over to the company, but this 
ore was paid for by the company to 
the amount of. $300, and that money 
was by Eckert paid to the plaintiff and 
indorsed upon the note. As bearing 
upon the question of the authority of 
Rognon to execute the note in question 
binding the defendant company, at the 
conclusion of the case plaintiff offered 
the following paper: 


Whereas, this company is desirous of 
purchasing about three thousand dollars 
worth of silver ore for treatment in its 
silver refining plant, and it is not desired 
to sell stock to raise money for such pur- 
pose. 

Be it resolved that the secretary, E. G. 
Rognon, is authorized to borrow for ninety 
days on the credit of the company, and 
execute a company note for the above 
amount, or any part thereof, and pledge 
security the stock of this company, at the 
rate of ten cents per share, that George 
E. Eckert as trustee is authorized to de- 
liver said stock, as collateral to the note, 
and to receive payment of such borrowed 
money. 


[Signed] John B. Eldert, President. 
E. G. Rognon, Secretary. 


—stating that counsel had learned of 
its existence only that morning. The 
court below declined to receive the 
paper in question. It will be noted 
that this paper is undated, and, as be- 
fore stated, there is no official record 
of any meeting at which such a reso- 
lution was passed by the board of di- 
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rectors of the defendant company. 
Moreover, it purports to be signed by 
John B. Eldert, president. If it was 
signed by Mr. Eldert at or near the 
time of the making of the note (De- 
cember 14, 1909), it is clear that he 
was not, in fact, president, because his 
resignation had been tendered and ac- 
cepted on November 29th. 

The learned circuit judge directed 
a verdict for the defendant upon the 
ground that all the indorsers upon the 
note were joint makers with the de- 
fendant, and that the plaintiff could 
not maintain its action against one only 
of those liable. It is unnecessary, in 
our opinion, to determine whether this 
ground for direction is sound. We 
are of opinion that, under all the 
evidence in the case, there is no sutffi- 
cient showing of the authority of 
Rognon to execute a piece of commer- 
cial paper which would bind the de- 
fendant company. (Gould vs. W. J. 
Gould & Company, 134 Mich. 515, 96 
N. W. 576, 104 Am. St. Rep. 624, 2 
Ann. Cas. 519.) 

The verdict was properly directed 
for the defendant company, and the 
judgment is affirmed. 


(148 N. W. Rep. 175.) 
& 


Check Lost in Mail 


GEORGIA 


Right of Bank to Charge Back an 
Item Credited as Cash and Subse- 
quently Lost in the Mail 


Supreme Court of Georgia, July 24, 1914 
SPOONER VS. BANK OF DONALDSONVILLE 
(Syllabus by the Court) 


In this suit, brought to recover of the de- 
fendant bank a stated sum, it is alleged, 
in substance, that the plaintiff was a de- 
positor in the defendant bank, and carried 
a deposit account therein to his credit, 
subject to his check. On a certain day he 
deposited to his credit in the bank a check 
drawn on a bank at another place by a 
named person, payable to the order of the 
plaintiff and by him indorsed in blank, 


which check so deposited, the defendant re- 
ceived and placed as a credit on plain- 
tiff’s deposit account in the bank and gave 
him a deposit slip stating that his deposit 
account had been credited with the 
amount of the check on that date, and 
afterwards the plaintiff drew checks in 
the usual course of his business against 
said deposit, which were paid by the de- 
fendant. Subsequently he placed other 
moneys and checks to the credit of his 
account, as had been his custom before 
and after said date. It is alleged, further, 
that the plaintiff, under his dealings as a 
depositor with the defendant, had the right 
to draw immediately against his account 
credited with the deposit of the check 
stated, but that about a month subsequent- 
ly to the deposit of the check the defend- 
ant charged his deposit account with 
the amount of the check, taking this sum 
from him without his knowledge or con- 
sent,.and, after charging his account with 
this sum, refused, after demana, to return 
it to him or to his account, and _ notified 
him that the check had been lost in the 
mail, and for this reason it could not be re- 
turned to him. 

Held, that the court below erred in sus- 
taining a general demurrer to the petition 
and in dismissing the case. Under the al- 
legations of the petition, the transaction 
between the depositor and the bank con- 
stituted a sale of the paper to the bank, 
and vested the title to the same in the 
bank, and the cash became the property 
of the depositor, and the bank did not 
have the right to charge back the amount 
of the check against the account of the de- 
positor. 

(a) Any right which the bank may have 
against the plaintiff by reason of this in- 
dorsement is not now involved. 


The facts in this case and the deci- 
sion are given in the syllabus. 
(82 S. E. Rep. 625.) 


- Check Held in Escrow 


Missouri 
Rights and Liabilities of Depositories 
—Stop Payment Contracts 


Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri, 
July 6, 1914 


GUNBY VS. HAYDEN 


Defendant issued check to plaintiff for 
the latter to use in paying debt of defend- 
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ant, owed to plaintiff or another, when a 
certain contract had been performed. Held, 
the right of plaintiff to use the check did 
not arise until the contract was performed, 
and an attempt to use the check prior 
thereto did not create any right of action 
against defendant for stopping payment. 


& 


CTION by William J. Gunby 

against U. G. Hayden. From a 

judgment for defendant, plaintiff ap- 
peals. Affirmed. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT 


N June 8, 1911, the defendant, 

Hayden, entered into a_ written 
contract with one Levi T. Lee. Hay- 
den, as first party, agreed to convey to 
Lee certain land in Hodgeman county, 
Kan., subject to a mortgage not to ex- 
ceed $14,000, to be negotiated by Hay- 
den. Lee on his part agreed to con- 
vey to Hayden certain land in Morgan 
county, Colo., subject to a mortgage 
of $15,000, to be given by Hayden to 
Lee. And Lee, in addition to convey- 
ing his land, was to pay Hayden 
$1,500, of which $500 was paid by Lee 
to Hayden in cash at the time the 
contract was signed, receipt whereof 
was acknowledged, and the remainder, 
$1,000, was to be paid when the con- 
tract was fully completed and deeds 
exchanged. 

The two men met in Chillicothe to 
close the trade, but it was there found 
that Hayden had been unable to have 
the mortgage on his land extended as 
he had agreed to do. Thereupon, on 
the 20th day of June, 1911, they en- 
tered into a new written contract in 
lieu of the old one, whereby Hayden, 
as first party, agreed to convey his 
land in Hogdeman county, Kan., to 
Lee subject to a mortgage of $10,000, 
to be negotiated by Hayden. And 
Lee on his part agreed to convey the 
same amount of land as before, but 
not quite the same land, in Morgan 
county, Colo., subject to a mortgage of 


$11,000, to be given by Hayden to Lee 
on a part of said land. In addition to 
this, Lee agreed to pay Hayden $1,500, 
of which amount $500 was acknowl- 
edged as having been received and 
$1,000 was to be paid “when this con- 
tract has been fully completed and 
deeds exchanged.” 

The $500 mentioned in this con- 
tract was the same $500 referred to 
in the old one as having been paid by 
Lee to Hayden. The parties were 
therefore in the same situation as be- 
fore, except that a slightly different 
contract was in force. But otherwise 
their relative situations were the same. 
Hayden had $500 of Lee’s money 
which Lee had paid on the trade, and 
certain things were to be done by each 
and deeds were to be exchanged in the 
future. 

It was here that the checks were 
put up with plaintiff. Just why it 
was done or what plaintiff was to do 
with them does not clearly appear. 
However, Hayden executed his check 
to plaintiff for $500, and put it up 
with him, and Lee executed his check 
for $1,000 to plaintiff and put it up. 
The receipt plaintiff gave defendant 
for his check says he received the 
“check for $500.00 to be held with 
check of $1,000.00 of L. T. Lee, to 
be used only when contract and deeds 
are passed and on order of L. T. Lee.” 


& 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


RIMBLE, J.: The evidence, as 

well as the pleadings, show that 
plaintiff was merely to hold these 
checks in escrow, so to speak. If now 
the trade went through, the money rep- 
resented by the checks would all be- 
long to defendant, and plaintiff would 
be required to apply it where defendant 
directed or turn it over to him. If, 
however, the trade fell through, pre- 
sumably plaintiff would cash defend- 
ant’s check and turn the money over 
to Lee, thus giving Lee back his money 
that he had paid to defendant on the 
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8th of June, 1911, when the first con- 
tract was made, and would also give 
Lee back his $1,000 check. However, 
even if the trade was not consummated, 
vet, so long as Lee was insisting on 
specifically enforcing it, he would not 
be entitled to get his money back, but 
would be in the position of having 
paid $500 and offering to pay the bal- 
ance, $1,000. But if the trade fell 
through, and Lee was not seeking to 
specifically enforce, but was demand- 
ing his $500 back, plaintiff could either 
turn over to Lee the defendant’s $500 
check or cash it and turn him over 
the money. 

With matters in this shape, let us 
see what the parties did, as soon as 
the checks were put up. After doing 
this, the parties, Hayden and Lee, 
went to Illinois in an effort to close 
the land trade. While they were there 
they did not succeed in doing so, but, 
notwithstanding this fact, Hayden 
wrote plaintiff that he had delivered 
Lee a deed to the land from him and 
to send on the deeds coming to him as 
soon as Lee got there and explained 
things. It seemed that Hayden owed 
plaintiff some money, or else owed a 
bank in Chillicothe a debt which plain- 
tiff was interested in getting paid. On 
the same date (June 28, 1911) that 
Hayden wrote plaintiff that the trade 
had gone through plaintiff telegraphed 
Hayden that: 

Bank demands money today; refuses to 
wait longer. Shall I pay the fifteen hun- 
dred? Answer. 


To which defendant telegraphed in 
reply: 

Yes. Pay fifteen hundred. 

Apparently the letter, or postal card, 
saying the trade had gone through had 
not reached plaintiff at this time, as 
it had not had time, as all three com- 
munications were on the same day. But 
plaintiff treated the answer to his 
telegram as a statement that the trade 
had gone through, and evidently of- 
fered the card in evidence in confirma- 
tion of that theory. Thinking the 
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trade had gone through, but having no 
word from Lee that it had done so, 
plaintiff deposited both checks in the 
bank for collection. The inference is 
that he applied the checks to the pay- 
ment of the $1,500 debt owed by de- 
fendant and referred to in the de- 
fendant’s telegram. But Lee discov- 
ered that this had been done and, know- 
ing the trade had not gone through, he 
stopped payment on his $1,000 check, 
and thereupon defendant stopped pay- 
ment on his check for $500. After 
Lee’s $1,000 check was protested, it 
was turned over to Lee by the bank 
at plaintiff’s direction. This was done 
about June 24. 1911, and from about 
that time until January 16, 1912, plain- 
tiff held defendant’s check for $500, 
but had given up Lee’s $1,000 check. 
On this last-named date, however, Lee 
seems to have voluntarily given plain- 
tiff a new check for $1,000 indorsed 
on the back of which is the following: 

The within check is in lieu of a certain 
check of like amount left in escrow with 
W. J. Gunby June 20, 1911. 


This, however, was done after the 
institution by Lee of his suit for spe- 
cific performance of the contract to ex- 
change land, which suit is yet pending 
in the district court where the Hayden 
land lies. 

The situation then is this: Plaintiff 
held two checks in escrow to be turned 


over to defendant if the trade went 
through, and presumably the $500 


check was to be turned over to Lee if 
it ultimately failed. Plaintiff after at- 
tempting to cash both checks, but fail- 
ing because payment was stopped on 
each, allows Lee to withdraw his, but 
keeps defendant’s and now sues on 
it, although his duty in the premises 
was merely to hold both checks until 
the trade is finally consummated, and 
that is vet undetermined, since: Lee is 
insisting that it be specifically per- 
formed. Plaintiff got no money and 
lost none. There is no right of recov- 
ery shown to be in him, and the judg- 
ment was right. 

It is affirmed. All concur. 

(168 S. W. Rep. 899.) 
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Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by sub- 
scribers—which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered 
in this department. 





INDORSEMENTS; 
DAMAGES 


PROTEST 


Pennsytvania, Nov. 10, 1914. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sim: We would be glad to have you 
advise us at your early convenience in re- 
gard to the following proposition: 

Two banks are located in a town in 
Pennsylvania, one a private bank, the other 
a national bank. The private bank sent 
its checks by its supposed attorney, who 
is a notary public, for collection to the 
national bank. Has the national bank a 
right to demand the endorsement of the 
private bank before paying these checks 
where there is no restrictive endorsement? 
Would the endorsement of the attorney as 
an individual hold the bank? All drafts 
are drawn to the order of the private 
bank. Is the national bank taking any 
chances by accepting these checks without 
the endorsement of the private bank? 

Second, can the national bank demand 
the endorsement of the private bank on 
checks taken over the counter endorsed by 
the payee? Does this make the checks pay- 
able to bearer? Would the notary have # 
right to protest these checks if payment 
was refused for lack of the endorsement of 
the private bank or its attorney? 

Third, the notary protested ‘a check on 
the national bank that was returned for 
a faulty endorsement. Has he a right to 
do so, and if not what is the penalty ? 

Thanking you for the information, I am, 
ete. Caster. 


Answer: Where an instrument is 
payable to “order,” the indorsement of 
the payee or indorsee is necessary in 
order to transfer the legal title of the 
instrument. And title to the instru- 
ment referred to being in the private 
bank, the national bank can demand 
the indorsement of the private bank, 
both to get the legal title into itself 
and also to fix the liability of the pri- 
vate bank. 

Even though the checks are in- 
dorsed in blank, this is a complete 
and perfect transfer of the legal title, 





with all the rights of the indorser; 
and while such an instrument would 
become a bearer instrument thereafter, 
yet the indorsement of the holder 
should be required in order to pass 
title and also to fix the liability of the 
one negotiating the instrument. 

A bank attorney is not generally an 
official of the bank in routine matters, 
and is not clothed with executory pow- 
ers, except as they are delegated to 
him by authority of the board of di- 
rectors. Unless he was acting under 
express power of attorney to endorse, 
his act would not bind the bank, nor 
would it give good title to the indorsee, 
for the simple reason that he had no 
title to transfer. 

The national bank would be “taking 
chances,” for it would be accepting 
instruments with defective title, and 
doubtless passing them on with a bind- 
ing indorsement. If the private bank 
were to repudiate the indorsement of 
its attorney, serious complications 
might arise. The indorsee of an in- 
strument should first of all be sure that 
his indorser, if an agent, has the pow- 
er to make a binding indorsement, or 
he cannot hold the principal to the 
contract of indorsement. 

The second question is ambiguous. 
The channel through which a check 
comes is immaterial; it is the negotia- 
tion that governs. An instrument be- 
comes payable to bearer (1) by being 
so payable; (2) by indorsement in 
blank. 

The question indicates a peculiar 
state of facts. It would seem that the 
private bank presents checks for pay- 
ment; refuses to indorse the same, and 
protests for non-payment, when it is 
itself to blame for the non-payment, 
by refusing to pass its title and as- 
sume its liability as an indorser. If 
the checks are drawn on the national 
bank, payable to bearer, then a differ- 
ent situation arises. 

It is not necessary to protest an in- 
land bill of exchange (the check men- 
tioned in the third question) in order 
to hold the indorsers, and such protest 
would be unnecessary; and if by rea- 
son of a protest that was not justified, 
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the credit of the drawer was injured, 
liability would ensue, the measure of 
damages depending upon the facts in 
the case. The drawee has a right to 
demand a proper indorsement as a 
condition of payment, and could not 
be held liable for refusing to pay on an 
irregular instrument. One who takes 
such an opportunity to protest (per- 
haps for the fee and not for the pro- 
tection) has caused injury to the draw- 
er and would be liable for damages 
caused thereby. We have only given 
general principles of law that the 
question suggests. If the exact facts 
are furnished, the form of endorse- 
ment referred to, and other details, 
authorities will be cited to sustain the 
position taken. 


& 


CHECK PAYABLE TO SELF 
Los Ancetes, Cat., Nov. 9, 1914. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Please advise the writer as_ to 
whether a check made payable to “self” 
and presented at the window by the drawer 
need be endorsed. A few bankers and a 
great many depositors hold that when a 
man presents his own check at the window 
filled in “Pay to the order of self” it is 
not necessary to endorse the check. 

Thanking you for this favor I am, ete. 

Assistant CasHier. 


Answer: It is difficult to see by 
what process of legal reasoning an in- 
dorsement on such a check is neces- 
sary. The order of the maker in such 
a case is equivalent to saying to the 
bank: “Out of funds in your posses- 
sion due me, pay me a certain amount, 
and this shall be your warrant.” The 
bank does not need any other au- 
thority. 

If the instrument were presented 
by a third party, indorsement would 
be necessary, for a check drawn to 
“self” or “myself” is not a bearer in- 
strument, the term referring to the 
drawer. It is equivalent to making 
the check payable to the drawer’s 
name and indorsement is_ therefore 
necessary. A check drawn by John 
Smith payable to “self” is equivalent 


to making it payable to “John 
Smith” and not to bearer, and John 
Smith must endorse. 

A check payable to bearer “cash,” 
“wages,” “pay roll,’ ete., does not 
need endorsement to negotiate. (Neg. 
Inst. Law, Sec. 28 [N. Y.]; Prindle 
vs. Caruthers, 15 N. Y. 425.) A 
check drawn to order of “self” is 
payable only to the maker in person, 
and would not be good in the hands 
of a third party without the maker’s 
indorsement. 

The purpose of indorsement is (1) 
to get the legal title out of the holder 
inte the indorsee; and (2) to fix the 
liability of the indorser. The bank in 
this case certainly does not need title 
for any purpose, any more than it 
needs title to a receipt. The liability 
of the maker needs no fixing, for he 
assumes none; the bank having means 
at hand to ascertain the authenticity 
and goodness of the check. 

Nor does the maker warrant any- 
thing regarding the check such as its 
genuineness, his title, capacity of 
prior parties, fraud, payment, ete. 
And it is difficult to see any reason 
in law for an indorsement. 

As a matter of good banking, in- 
dorsement should be obtained if possi- 
ble; but our epinion is that it cannot 
be required. 


Us 


PRX 


Invested Funds of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association 


S shown in the annual report of 
Treasurer J. W. Hoopes, the 

American Bankers’ Association — has 
$122,000 invested as follows: 

$12,000 Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Joint 4’s of 1921. 

#30,000 Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe 4% Bonds of 1995. 

$50,000 Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, Illinois Division, 4% Bonds 
of 1949. 

$80.000 New York City Registered 
Corporation Stock 314%, due 1940. 
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The Theory and Practice of Credit 
(Third Paper) 





By W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 





PERSONAL CREDIT 


Y the term personal credit is 
B meant credit based upon persons 

as distinguished from credit 
based upon property. Many who ap- 
ply for credit, and are perfectly good 
risks, have nothing but themselves to 
offer as seenrity, their property being 
of little or no consequence as collateral. 
To the essential element of honesty, 
there must, however, be added the se- 
curity of an assured earning power, for 
“cood intentions never pays bills.” 

It is an obvious truth that if a man 
would pay, he must have the where- 
withal. His honesty may be above 
criticism, his record unblemished, and 
yet if he has no income, his credit can- 
not be safe. And his credit is safe 
only in proportion to his income. This 
is the reason so many professional 
men are poor credit risks. Their in- 
come. while in a measure sure, is small, 
and frequently, as in the case of some 
ministers and lawyers, spasmodic. 
All those who appear before the pub- 
lie must maintain an appearance of 
neatness, if not prosperity. It is their 
misfortune and not their fault. They 
use their credit to bolster up appear- 
ances and the creditor suffers. A man 
earning fifty dollars a month is most 
assuredly not a good risk for a hun- 
dred dollar debt due in thirty days. 
He might be a good risk for a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of furniture on 
three dollars or less a week; but his 
earning power absolutely negatives the 
idea of his being able to meet a large 
bill in a short period and no sane man 
would take the risk. Installment 
houses gauge the amount of goods they 
will sell a man Jargely by his income. 

As a rule the applicant for personal 
credit desires only small accommoda- 





tion, but generally (as in installment 
buying) for so long a time that ample 
capital or good borrowing facilities are 
needed on the part of the creditor to 
carry the debt, which in the aggregate 
is considerable in a large establish- 
ment. And the amounts involved being 
small, in case of default, legal process 
is too expensive, and moral suasion is 
necessary in order to collect without 
undue cost. We can better distinguish 
persona] credit than attempt to define it. 

Individual credit consists of two va- 
rieties, secured and unsecured. Under 
the first head come all sorts of goods 
sold on the partial payment plan, such 
as real estate, pianos, sewing machines, 
household goods of every description, 
phonographs, books, jewelry and cloth- 
ing. Sales to merchants are deliv- 
ery trucks, scales, typewriters, cash 
registers, etc. The security lies in the 
vendor’s lien, as evidenced by a condi- 
tional bill of sale or chattel mortgage. 
In the former case, title to the prop- 
erty does not vest in the buyer until 
the last payment is made and recovery 
of the goods is a simple matter; but in 
the chattel mortgage, title passes upon 
consummation of the sale and the mort- 
gage lien follows. ‘To collect by law- 
ful recourse means foreclosure—a slow 
and costly process. The securitv ‘s in 
the goods more than in the peison, as 
important as the latter element may be. 

Enormous quantities of goods are 
sold on this plan, many flourishing 
businesses being built up by the long 
term of credit extended and the easy 
terms allowed.* The risk lies in the 
fact that the goods may be used or 
misused for a time and returned, or 
carried away secretly so that following 








* One installment house in New York does a yearly 
business of over $2,000,000 in one branch, and has 
20,000 open accounts. 
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them is expensive; but the increased 
sales and large profits offset such 
losses. Moreover, the prices are much 
higher than for cash, it being not un- 
common for installment houses selling 
furniture to mark the goods at from 
two to three hundred per cent. profit. 
Good houses, however, endeavor to ob- 
tain as large an initial deposit as pos- 
sible, so that the buyer’s equity will 
be large and default, therefore, ex- 
pensive to him. Completion of the 
contract is more desirable to both seller 
and buyer than default. 

Secondly, the unsecured credit, 
which is based solely upon the borrow- 
er’s promise and the seller’s expectancy 
that he will pay. To illustrate: Many 
school teachers, policemen, firemen, 
municipal employees, clerks, clergymen, 
and others, maintain charge accounts 
at the retail stores. The reason for 
this will be noted below. They have 
no real property, as a rule, and fre- 
quently but little personal. And yet 
they are generally regarded as good 
credit risks, on the strength of 
their “job.” The only security, aside 
from their honesty and good character, 
and the garnishee process where such 
is possible, lies in the fact that the 
applicant has steady employment. But 
many who are on the charge ledgers of 
the great stores do not even bring the 
qualification of an assured income, be- 
ing salesmen, clerks, and others whose 
earnings are largely dependent upon 
commissions and the state of trade. 


& 


THE GRANTING OF PERSONAL 
CREDIT 


| the granting of personal credit 

two things are necessary to deter- 
mine: First, that the applicant is hon- 
est and well regarded by those in posi- 
tion to know; and, secondly, has the 
funds, in expectancy, at least, to meet 
the debt as it falls due. He has “dis- 
counted the future”’—will the future 
bear discounting? These are the ques- 
tions to determine. 

The starting point lies in the appli- 


cation. This preferably is an envelope 
of good quality, so that the informa- 
tion may be filed therein, with the 
original data written on the outside. 
Too much information cannot be ob- 
tained. You can never know too much 
about the applicant. The problem is 
to get it diplomatically, and correctly 
and without offense to the delicacy that 
attends the asking for credit, }.articu- 
larly personal credit. 

The application includes: First, the 
full name of both husband and wife. 
Most of the credits in retailing are 
opened by the wife who does the 
shopping, and generally in her own 
name. (It is estimated that fully eighty 
per cent. of personal credits is with 
women.) But the husband being the 
bread-winner is the important element 
to consider. Next, the residence and 
how long there. Long tenancy is a 
good omen. “Movers” are not as a 
rule desirable, either as tenants or as 
credit risks. Husband’s occupation and 
how long employed in present and past 
positions. References come next. These 
are usually two in number, and are 
preferably those who have dealt in a 
business way with the applicant, and 
especially on credit. 


oo 
REFERENCES 


ANK references are most satisfac- 

tory, and are attended with no em- 
barrassment to the applicant. But it 
is surprising how many who have bank 
accounts buy furniture on the install- 
ment plan, as an easy way of saving 
(?) money; or, more particularly, an 
easy way of paying for such articles, 
frequently unnecessary. Savings banks, 
as a rule, do not give such references 
without explicit order from the depos- 
itor, and such references are not usual- 
ly satisfactory, while banks of discount 
are, as a rule, glad to extend the 
courtesy, but without obligation on 
their part. 

Right here comes an apropos story. 
A large New York bank inaugurated 
the rule, a few years ago, that all 
borrowers should keep a balance com- 
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mensurate with their line of credit, 
upon which no interest would be al- 
lowed. A certain Irishman who was a 
large borrower and a most desirable 
credit risk, promptly closed his ac- 
count for the reason that he couldn’t 
see why he should keep a large balance 
which he couldn’t use to buy scrap 
iron with, and borrow at the same 
time. If he had money to put in the 
bank he wouldn’t borrow; and if he 
borrowed, he didn’t propose to put it 
back in the bank. And why many 
people prefer to buy on long credit 
and pay installment prices, when the 
easiest way to make money is to pay 
cash, is a credit enigma. Credit never 
gets bargains. Cash can always. 

It is likewise interesting to note that 
many who have gone through life on 
the pay-as-you-go-or-don’t-go basis. find 
it embarrassing, to say the least, to 
give references when applying for 
credit. 

Particularly is this true of those 
who board, as well as those in cities 
like New York, where even the dealer 
does not know the steady customer who 
pays for the goods and takes them 
home. Only personal friends can be 
used as references in such cases, and 
many a proud spirit rebels at letting 
even their closest friends into their 
personal secrets. Diplomacy is a fine 
art here, and many a sale has been 
lost because a delicate situation was 


badly handled. 
co 


PERSONAL CREDIT RATINGS 


AVING the application as a starting 

point, the investigation follows. 
The first step is to look up the appli- 
cant in the credit rating books. These 
are compilations made from careful in- 
vestigations by credit reporting com- 
panies, giving the experiences of those 
who have sold the parties named 
therein. By a system of letters or 
figures these experiences are sum- 
marized, as for instance: “John Smith, 
402 West Seventy-second street. PPP,” 
means that three dealers have sold John 


Smith and found him satisfactory and 
prompt in his payments. If more de- 
tail is wanted a special report can be 
obtained for a small fee, and this 
goes quite extensively into the appli- 
cant’s record. 

The attempt to classify and rate per- 
sonal credit risks is to be encouraged. 
At best it is not absolutely accurate; 
but working upon the theory that hav- 
ing paid one merchant the buyer will 
pay another, some degree of safety 
may be obtained. Blacklists have 
been made out, and experiences ex- 
changed, which when made with care 
are a safeguard not to be despised in 
the granting of personal credit. 

Next, the references are written to, 
the letter being couched in such terms 
as to hide the real reason for the re- 
quest except that it is an inquiry into 
the person’s habits and general finan- 
cial situation. Next comes the “neigh- 
borhood” inquiry. This usually con- 
sists of a personal investigation, look- 
ing into the person’s desirability as a 
tenant, a neighbor, a boarder, etc. Near- 
by stores are frequently visited to as- 
certain if the party trades with them 
and if so upon what basis and with 
what results. All this is done as by an 
amateur detective, so that embarrass- 
ment does. not follow. Lastly, but in 
many cases, first, comes the verifica- 
tion of the business connection. This 
is often done so cleverly that the ap- 
plicant himself is interviewed without 
knowing the object of the visit, and 
many credits are opened on this test 
alone. 

Many applicants for credit do not 
want their superiors to know of their 
condition. while others do not care. 
Length of service counts for much and 
some credit men will pass an applica- 
tion upon the strength of long em- 
ployment in one place, and well they 
might. Where the applicant is a pub- 
lic officer, whose habits are well known, 
and whose compensation is a matter of 
record, no other investigation need fol- 
low. For instance, in New York a 
list is published of all municipal em- 
ployees and school teachers, so that 
such information is easy to obtain. This, 
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too, is often deemed sufficient to open 
a credit. Becoming satisfied from the 
information gathered that the applicant 
is worthy, the credit is opened. 


& 


INDIVIDUAL CREDIT VS. MER- 
CANTILE CREDIT 


NDIVIDUAL credit is to be distin- 

guished from mercantile credit. 
While individual credit is credit ex- 
tended by a business concern to an -in- 
dividual as such, mercantile credit is 
the credit extended by one business 
house to another as such. The credit 
which John Smith the individual seeks 
for his household purposes differs from 
that which he seeks as a trader. The 
one is consumptive credit; the other 
trading credit. 

Personal credit is based upon an in- 
qguiry into or a knowledge of the bor- 
rower. This knowledge, in small places, 
is so common that inquiry does not 
have to be made, the credit man carry- 
ing much of his credit information 
“under his hat.” The same process 
which obtains in the granting of per- 
sonal credit takes place in extending 
mercantile credit, in its essentials, but 
has surer grounds upon which to work, 
and usually has property as a basic 
element. Honesty, business sagacity 
and a good record among the trade 
are as essential in mercantile credit as 
the qualifications mentioned above are 
essential in personal credit. 

In the place of the references men- 
tioned above, we have the trade refer- 
ences. In the place of the neighbor- 
hood inquiry, we have the bank- 
ing and mercantile inquiry, seek- 
ing to discover how the _ bor- 
rower has conducted’ his affairs 
in the past. And lastly, in the place 
of earning power as an individual we 
have earning power as a trader, and 
this is evidenced by his statement which 
reveals his present condition, and in 
comparison with previous statements 
and profit and loss accounts indicate 
the profitableness of the business. 

Individual credit has well been called 


consumptive credit; for the credit is 
used as a rule in order to satisfy pres- 
ent needs from future income. Retail 
credit is quite generally for the neces- 
sities of life and sometimes the lux- 
uries. It is not based upon an ex- 
change of goods. It does not bridge 
the time from one process to another, 
but is extended that present wants may 
be purchased upon expectancy. It is 
an annuity working backwards. 

Commercial or mercantile credit, 
however, has production in mind. It 
“carries” a business transaction. It 
filis the void between purchase and 
sale. It gives the buyer time to turn 
the goods into money before he pays 
for them. It gives the manufacturer 
time to turn raw material into finished 
products before payment is due. It 
provides working capital. It is pro- 
ductive credit, and the whole process 
of production, transportation and dis- 
tribution is based upon it. 

To distinguish again by example, let 
us take a typical illustration of an 
application for personal credit. A 
school teacher, for instance, applies to 
a department store for a monthly 
charge account. The reasons may be 
few or many. She may be short of 
funds and trading upon her expected 
salary. She may prefer to shop on a 
charge account because it eliminates 
the carrying of money and simplifies 
the return of goods. She may like 
the prestige a charge account gives 
her. She may have been solicited to 
open such an account. She buys, not 
to sell again, but to consume. Not a 
single purchase is for reselling, but 
for the satisfaction of her wants. Prov- 
ing satisfactory upon investigation as 
to her position and personal habits, 
she gets the credit. 

But John Smith, the merchant, buys 
to sell again. He has property. He 
has a record; he has & reputation. His 
affairs are easily checked. He makes 
a statement of condition, which if wil- 
fully wrong is a felony. We find that 
for every dollar he owes he has one, 
two or two and a half in hand or 
due him. We have an audit. We can 
with fair degree of accuracy judge our 
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risk, and know that by the extension 
of the credit he will make a profit and 
we will make a customer. We _ base 
one credit solely on the person; the 
other, in a very large measure, upon 
the property. In the former we ex- 
pect to find but one (perhaps two) of 
the “big C’s of credit”’—Character, 
Capacity and Capital)—namely, char- 
acter. In the latter, we must have all 
in some degree, and preferably all in a 
large degree. But the capital element 
is gencrally entirely lacking in per- 
sonal credit, while an essential element 
in trading credit. Lack of capital is 
responsible for more failures than any 
single cause. 


& 


THE GROWTH OF PERSONAL 
CREDIT 


HE growth of individual credit may 
be ascribed to three causes: (a) 
The desire to extend business. Many 
concerns catering to the retail trade 
encourage charge accounts and carry 
thousands of them on their books, 
knowing full well that credit accommo- 
dations lead to over-buying. Well- 
rated people are constantly solicited 
to open such accounts; and not know- 
ing how their names are secured, take 
it as a compliment and are flattered 
thereby. (b) The fear of offending 
customers by refusing credit. This is 
particularly true in very small estab- 
lishments, where to refuse the request 
to “charge it” would lead to loss of 
custom. Moreover, it is harder to re- 
fuse a small credit than a bank loan. 
One is strictly personal in its setting, 
while the other may be referred to 
that impersonal “discount committee” 
which exists often in name only, but is 
a good bumper between the official and 
the applicant. (c) The all-too-prev- 
alent tendency to live beyond one’s 
means, making it necessary to live on 
expectancies rather than realities. 
Personal credit is often used to 
bolster up a tottering man. It is used 
to create impression. Credit men could 
tell tale after tale of charge accounts 
abused, and installment buying resort- 





ed to by those who would ordinarily 
disdain such a transaction, for no other 
reason than to make an appearance. 
The credit that wrecks business in New 
York is not Third avenue credit, but 
Fifth avenue and Riverside Drive 
credit. Third Avenue may have a cer- 
tain kind of credit (usually the dollar- 
a-week credit—or cash), while River- 
side Drive has credit (or gets it) and 
rarely thinks of paying cash. A Fifth 
avenue tailor told the writer recently 
that his accounts run from two to four 
years, and “a little cash now and then 
looks mighty good to him.” 

This abuse of personal credit is no- 
torious among the rich, the idle rich, 
the would-be-rich, or the was-rich. This 
condition may be due to the mental con- 
clusion that because they are good for 
their debts, they need not hurry to 
pay them; or it may be due to igno- 
rance of what the tardiness costs them. 
The tailor above mentioned admitted 
that he got good interest on his money 
by the long delay, the interest charge 
being concealed in the price of the 
garment. But were he given his choice, 
he would doubtless choose shorter credit 
and less profit.* 

The period for which individual 
credit is extended should coincide with 
the debtor’s periods of income. In 
the case of the wage-earner, who re- 
ceives his pay weekly, weekly credit 
would be justified, but prompt settle- 
ment should be demanded in order that 
the debt might not overlap into an- 
other period. Salaried men who are 
paid monthly may safely be carried 
from month to month, but the same 
rule applies. Those whose earnings 
are dependent upon fees, which may 
be more or less uncertain or spas- 
modic, cannot in the nature of things 
be in funds regularly, and credit in 
such cases is of longer duration than 
in the case where income is steady even 
though small. 

The time element is a factor of no 





* The credit man of one of the large depart- 
ment stores that caters to Fifth Avenue trade 
states that Fifth Avenue pays as promptly as 
can be expected if proper credit methods are 
used. If the risks are selected and the credit 
machinery effective, no complaint will arise as 
to the desirability of the patronage of the 
wealthy. The tailor does not select his risks. 
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mean import in individual credits. The 
obligation of the merchant has a fixed 
maturity, if in the form of a_ note, 
and generally so, if in the form of a 
book account, especially with the sys- 
tem of cash discounts now so generally 
prevailing. He expects to meet his 
bill or his note at maturity. Not so, 
however, in personal credit. While the 
terms may be thirty or sixty days, this 
means nothing to the charge customer. 
He pays when it is convenient. Ask 
the average charge customer what are 
the terms of his credit, and when he 
pays his bills, and he will answer, if 
honest, “At my convenience”; and 
sometimes. “Never!” 

The field of personal credit offers 
perhaps as interesting experiences as 
any branch of mercantile life. To 
deal with people is always more in- 
teresting than with things. While in 
a measure personal credit is perhaps 
the most risky, vet on the broad as- 
sumption that the average man _ is 
honest, it need not be attended with 
undue dangers. It requires diplomacy, 
skill, knowledge of human nature, tact, 
courtesy, firmness. To get business; 
to hold it; to say “no” and do it kind- 
ly; to be liberal, yet safe; to select the 
good and discard the bad—all this 
falls to the lot of the personal credit 
man. 

The losses in personal credit must in 
the aggregate be enormous. The losses 
compiled by the agencies do not and 
cannot include those little unrecorded 
losses suffered by retail merchants the 
country over. Thousands of small 
groceries, laundries and butchers ac- 
cept these little, and sometimes big, 
losses as a matter of fact—a necessary 
evil in their business—and make the 
best of it, satisfied to make a living in 
spite of them. From the small corner 
grocery to the huge department store, 
whose losses are kept down by better 
methods, this evil appears, as an open 
sore, to be kept under some control, but 
not entirely healed. It is no wonder 
that the merchant who sells only for 
eash thrives. His profits, though 
small, are certain, and a dollar in the 
till is worth two on the books. 





Lawyers cannot collect for their 
legal services; doctors for their profes- 
sional calls; the latter being especially 
subject to this abuse, not to speak of 
those losses taken by individuals who 
loan their friends money, in the hope 
that payment will some time be made 
and find they have mistaken a loan 
for a gift. 

& 


PERSONAL CREDIT THE FOUN- 
DATION OF THE CREDIT 
SYSTEM 


T is obvious that personal credit is 

the very foundation of the whole 
credit structure. If the retailer ex- 
tends credit unwisely, so that his bills 
cannot be promptly met, the jobber or 
wholesaler cannot meet his. The man- 
ufacturer in turn cannot meet his, and 
the weakness extends to the whole svys- 
tem. If, on the other hand, the retailer 
extends credit only to those worthy 
and prompt (as all well regulated 
credit departments endeavor to do) or 
trade for cash, the next in line feels 
the stimulus, and so on through the 
whole course of trade. 

Business cannot long be conducted 
on mere book account. While the ac- 
count receivable is a simple and ordi- 
narily a good credit instrument, prompt 
settlement is the very essence of sound 
business. Payment in some _ more 
desirable form of credit instru- 
ment must not be long delayed, for 
with the assets of business in form of 
accounts receivable the burden of car- 
rying the credit becomes too great a 
strain upon banking capital, and bank- 
ruptey ensues. Many a business has 
been wrecked upon the quicksand of 
personal credit.** Whom to trust is 
the problem of all business. ‘To get 
the money for goods sold is the func- 
tion of the credit department as well 
as to decide who shall have goods on 
credit and upon what terms. And to 
collect money is as fine an art as to 
sell goods. 





** The accounts of a large department store 
in New York were scaled down twenty-five per 
cent. upon a careful audit—a very large shrink- 
age, due in the main to too liberal credit 
methods. 
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ANALYSIS OF CREDIT STATE- 
MENT 


A WHOLESALE TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS & 
BUTTON CONCERN. 
Statement from Inventory of November 20, 1912. 


ASSETS. 
Merchandise .......... $619,255.64 
Cag .ccccccccevccoceses 109,026.66 


Accounts receivable net 1,030,329.06 


ARGS $1,758,611.36 
LIABILITIES. 


Accounts payable net.. $389,329.90 
Bank bills payable .... 110,000.00 
499,329.90 
BSurplas ccccvcceccecsesesvccces $1,259,281.46 


COMMENT 


HE. above statement of condition is 
altogether too brief, but is a good 
statement. We notice first, the large 
cash balance, and against it look at the 
bills it must pay. For borrowed money 


amounting to $110,000, it has in bank 
£109,000, or enough to liquidate its in- 
debtedness by simply having its loans 
charged to its account. It could pay 
twenty-five per; cent. of its accounts 
payable from its cash balance. It has 
accounts receivable of a million dollars 
and accounts payable of $389,000, or 
about 2.65 to one. It has merchandise 
of $619,000. more or less staple, and 
even allowing a heavy shrinkage in its 
merchandise or in its receivables it is a 
safe risk. Its assets are all quick, and 
the ratio as above stated, and this is 
considered ample in any line. It could 
borrow considerably more than _ the 
statement shows. But the accounts re- 
ceivable being large would bear investi- 
gation, to ascertain how old and if they 
are good. Without knowing the terms 
of sale and the total sales we cannot 
determine if these are too large; but, 
on the whole, it makes a good showing, 
although simple, and should be support- 
ed by the profit and loss account. 
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Further Banking Legislation Needed 





Extension of Clearing-House Functions Proposed 





Editor Bankers Magazine: 


Sir: I agree with your views that further 
action by Congress is necessary in order to 
extend and perfect the banking system cre- 
ated by the Federal Reserve Act, and now 
about ready to be put into operation. There 
are approximately 7,500 national banks and 
18,000 state banks and trust companies in 
the United States doing a deposit and dis- 
count business. The new law compels all 
the national banks to enter the system or 
go out of business, and they have, with few 
exceptions, decided to join; but it is left 
optional with state institutions to enter or 
not as they please, and practically all of 
them have so far preferred not to join. 
These are about the results which I appre- 
hended from my studies of the situation 
prior to the passage of the Reserve Act, 


and so expressed in several articles which 
I published on the subject. 

The new system when in successful op- 
eration will have the effect of preventing 
the surplus banking funds of the country 
from accumulating, as formerly, principally 
in New York and Chicago, and will also 
to a certain extent provide facilities for 
rediscounting specified kinds of commercial 
paper. ‘These are movements in the right 
direction. But there are fundamental de- 
fects in the system now and for many 
years in force, which will scarcely be affect- 
ed by putting the new system into opera- 
tion. To cure these defects should be the 
purpose of the additional legislation. I 
have opportunity here to mention but two 
of these, with suggestions for remedying 
them, namely, 1, lack of assurance to de- 
positors against loss or tying up of their 
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deposits, and, 2, lack of assurance to bor- 
rowers that they will have all reasonable 
facilities for renewing (not increasing) their 
loans in times of business stress. Our bank- 
ing system should be absolutely sound at 
its base, and it cannot be made so until 
the two above results shall have been at- 
tained. 

To accomplish the first of these a sys- 
tem of clearing houses should be estab- 
lished, and their functions enlarged in the 
following manner: Let clearing houses be 
organized under federal law in all cities 
of considerable size of the country and in 
sufficient numbers to serve the banking 
needs of every section. Compel every or- 
ganized banking institution doing a deposit 
and discount business in each city and its 
adjacent territory to join the appropriate 
clearing house for that section. Make each 
clearing house responsible to all depositors 
in all its member institutions for the im- 
mediate payment in full of their deposits, 
in case any member shall fail. Give to 
each clearing house authority to issue its 
certificates or notes in large denominations, 
payable not more than months from 
date, said notes to be employed for paying 
balances due among member institutions, 
and, generally, to have the functions of 
“lawful money” during the brief periods 
for which issued; but they must only be 
issued to any member on its depositing its 
customers’ notes for an equal amount, and 
they must always be redeemed on or be- 
fore their date of maturity, after which 
they will cease to have any validity except 
for purposes of redemption. Give each 
clearing house ample authority to require 
daily reports, and to appoint examiners, so 
as to keep fully posted concerning the con- 
dition of its members, and so that erroneous 
banking methods and practices can be 
quickly detected and suppressed. These 
several clearing houses could be united 
into larger groups until they form one 
group in each section covered by the twelve 
regional reserve banks; and they could 
with advantage be given many added func- 
tions not possible here to enumerate or 
discuss. 

The second of the above desired results 
is of nearly equal importance with the first. 
To provide banks with means that will 
enable them to renew (not increase) bor- 
rowers’ loans in times of business stress 
when collections are difficult is of vital im- 
portance; for there are thousands of busi- 
ness concerns that can weather financial 
storms if they can depend upon reasonable 
extensions of loans when money is in extra- 
ordinary demand. This is one of the very 





needs recognized by the Federal Reserve 
Act, and it makes a desultory move in the 
direction of supplying it. But the scheme 
is not adequate. Each individual bank 
must stand upon its own resources in ap- 
plying to the district reserve bank with no 
cooéperation among the several institutions 
in a given locality. In many instances the 
bank needing assistance will be located at 
a distant point and the managers of the re- 
serve bank will have no knowledge of its 
affairs or its directors. In times of stress 
when needs are pressing many banks will 
seek assistance at the same time, and all 
on very short notice. Delay or hesitation 
to grant the requested relief to any bank 
will at such times spell disaster. 

There appears to be no way thus far 
suggested for granting to banking insti- 
tutions the very assistance they must have 
to enable them to extend their customers’ 
loans in times of business depression, so 
well adapted to its purposes as would be 
the authorized issue of certificates (notes) 
of clearing houses, each representing the 
joint and several responsibility of all the 
banks in its own section of country. They 
could be issued instantly on demand, in any 
amounts desired and warranted, and under 
the supervision of local officials whose duty 
it would be to keep themselves posted as 
to the managers and the conditions of each 
member institution. And _ those officials 
would be held responsible for any failure 
of duty to any bank, or for any semblance 
of favoritism, by the officials of the larger 
groups, and finally by the directors of the 
appropriate district Reserve Bank. 

Still another abuse that appeals for 
remedy, of which none will be obtained from 
the new law, is that of the stupendous 
losses suffered by patrons of banks and 
bankers. These losses have amounted since 
1865 certainly to $400,000,000, and probably 
to $500,000,000. It is doubtful if there is 
any other phase of American business that 
is equally disgraceful; and this for the 
reason that it has been easily possible, and 
is now, for Congress, by simple amendment 
of the banking law, to put an absolute stop 
to such losses for the future. In referring 
to this matter, and in all that has been 
said above, it has not been sought to dis- 
parage, but rather to suggest means for 
supplementing, in certain respects, the 
Federal Reserve Act, which is beyond doubt 
a great improvement, so far as it goes, 
over the old system in use since the Civil 
War. 

Murray CorrtnctTon. 


New York, Nov. 28, 1914. 
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Banking Publicity 





Conducted by T. D. MacGREGOR 





The Appeal of Christmas which are reproduced herewith. The 
Christmasy atmosphere is unmistakable 


Why Banks Should Get Some of the --Christmas bells, Santa Claus, Christ- 
Holiday Spirit into Their mas trees, holly, mistletoe, candles, 
chimneys and children—all are there. 
About the only thing absent is the 
E commend unreservedly the  reindeers, but perhaps they have been 
Christmas advertising of the superseded by a chug-chugging motor 

Union Trust and Savings car or aeroplane. 
Bank of Spokane, nine samples of The rationale of Christmas bank ad- 
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vertising lies largely in the fact that 
Christmas means giving and giving 
means money, while the bank, more 
than any other institution has to do 
with money. 

Rut there is another reason why 
the advertising bank should take suit- 
able cognizance of the approach of 
the holiday season and that is because 
“everybody's doing it.” That is, not 
only does alinost every other advertiser 
put some of the Yuletide spirit into 
his advertising copy at this time, but 
inasmuch as almost everybody is think- 
ing Christmas thoughts and doing 
Christmas deeds, a Christmas adver- 
tisement carries an appeal that a plain 
everyday bank advertisement would 
not at this season. 

Here are a few ideas which could 
be used advantageously in Christmas 
bank copy: 

Giving a savings account or a bond 
as a Christmas present to children or 
employees. 

Such a present to be regarded as a 
lifelong gift because of the perpetual 
earning power of money and also be- 
cause of the long influence of the 
thrift habit. 

Give money by check, as a clean, 
dignified and pleasing method of pres- 
entation. 

Open a savings account with the 
money you receive at Christmas time. 

At the holiday season merchants 
have larger cash receipts than at any 
other time. Get the money into the 
bank as quickly as possible. Don’t 
trust your office safe any longer than 
absolutely necessary. 

For safe keeping of some particu- 
larly valuable Christmas gifts use a 
safe deposit vault. 

Advertise bank drafts and domestic 
and foreign exchange for the sending 
of Christmas money. But this year 
special statements will need to be made 
as to just what the bank can and can- 
not do in the way of sending money 
to Europe. 

While everybody is thinking of 
gifts, run a savings advertisement of 
this tenor: 


BETTER THAN A GIFT 


of money is the gift of making money. 

A large part of that is the habit of 
saving, because having capital to work 
with is one of the first essentials of money 
making. 

This bank’s savings department, with its 
absolute security and compound interest, 
is a first aid to thousands of savers in this 


city. 
% 


‘*House Organs ”’ 


One of the Best Advertising Media for 
Banks 


A “HOUSE ORGAN” is a periodi- 

cal issued in the interests of one 
particular institution, though edited in 
such a way as to give it general inter- 
est as well. It is a form of advertis- 
ing which an increasing number of 
banks are taking up to supplement and 
complete their other advertising ef- 
forts. 

Institutions which have a_ well 
equipped advertising department edit 
their own house organ, but the great 
majority of banks using this form of 
publicity take advantage of a “syndi- 
cate” house organ service which gives 
them, as a rule, a higher grade of 
material at less cost. 

A bank house organ must be inter- 
esting. Too many of them are filled 
with archaic jokes and long, trite, 
often silly stories. 

Good literature is cheap and people 
do not turn to bank publications for 
entertainment. 

The bank that issues a house organ 
which is filled from cover to cover 
with suggestions that will guide one 
success-rard will find it most profit- 
able advertising. 

A bank house organ should tell the 
story of banking service in ways that 
will make people want to be bank 
patrons. 

It should be brim full of sugges- 
tions which will help people solve their 
financial problems. 

It should explain everyday finance. 
It should lay bare the pitfalls which 
beset amateur investors. It should ex- 
plain the essentials of credit—the 
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more the public knows of them the 
fewer foolish will be asked 
of bankers. 

Will a house organ pay your bank? 
If it would pay to have people know 
it better, yes. 

It will pay to send a monthly house 
organ to your present depositors, be- 
cause it will suggest some features of 
has not eccurred to 


requests 


your service it 
them to use. 

All of your customers should be 
inade familiar with the doings of your 
bank because it is their bank. 

It should be sent to non-depositors, 
because the best way to draw people 
to your bank is to hold up to their 
view constantly the benefits of an asso- 
ciation as a depositor with you. 

We would be glad to answer any 
questions about bank house organs. 


& 


To Interest Young People 


Essay Writing Contest of a Syracuse 
Institution 


HE privilege of handling a $1,000 

gold certificate was one of the 
minor incidents of a “personally con- 
ducted” tour of the home of the Syra- 
cuse Trust Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
made recently by the advanced book- 
keeping class of one of the local high 
schools. 

The pupils—thirty of them, mostly 
girls—-were shown about the building 
by Berton I.. Brown, manager of the 
safe deposit department of the com- 
pany, who explained the operations of 
the hank, the importance of the habit 
of thrift and the proper methods of 
taking advantage of the facilities of a 
trust company or similar institution. 

The young people were greatly in- 
terested in looking over the great safe 
deposit vault. 

Chat they may obtain a practical in- 


tf 


into banking, the trust company 
lias invited the members of the upper 
classes of all Syracuse schools to see 
the safe deposit vault and other de- 


partments of the 


institution. 
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Information gained by the pupils 
will later be utilized by them in writ- 
ing essays on what they saw and heard, 
and for the best five compositions 
about banking the trust company will 
award cash prizes of $1 each. 


@ 


To Inspire Confidence 
A Florida Bank 


Advertisements 


Runs Some Good 


HE Peoples Bank of Jacksonville, 
Fla., believes in printers’ ink in 


crises. It published the following ad- 


vertisements shortly after the war 
broke out: 
STEADY NOW 
The banker is, all too often, a fair 
weather mariner. ‘This is largely due to 


the fact that his position upon the finan- 
cial lookout gives him advance information 
of the commercial waters being troubled. 
Frequently he mistakes a squall for a 
real blow and develops a paralyzing fear 
when all he has to do is to trim sail and 
run his vessel into the teeth of the wind. 
The banker who believes in his custom- 
ers, who knows his banking ship, can, if he 
is strong of hand and stout of heart, face 
all such disturbances with calm assurance. 
Such a bank we offer you in the 
PEOPLES BANK 


or JACKSONVILLE 


LITTLE FAITH 

An old Georgia negro on being asked 
by the writer if he did not want to ride 
just one time on a train, replied: 

“No sir, little boss, I ain’t got no notion 
er ridin’ on nothin’ what's got 500 folks 
a-ridin’ and jess one man to say whoa.” 

This lack of faith on the part of the old 
Garky aptly illustrates the pessimistic feel- 
ing too often found in this country at the 
present time. 

So far as we are concerned, we believe 
in our Country, we believe in our Presi- 
dent, in our State and in this City. 

Furthermore we have abiding faith in 
the ability of our people to meet every 
issue with the same heroic spirit with 
which they met the conditions arising from 
the great fire of 1901. 

This bank stands ready, always, to show, 
its faith by its works. 


PEOPLES BANK 


OF JACKSONVILLE 
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Entrench Yourself 


against the assaults of such misfortunes 

as sickness, accident, loss of work, or 
Sutees reverses, by laying by now, in 
a Merchants’ National SAVINGS ac. 
count, all the money you can possibly 
spare without neglecting any present 
obligation. 
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Reinforcements 


i The timely aid of reserve forces*has turn- 
H ed the tide of many battle. It’s the 
hi} same in personal or business finances. A 

i reserve of cash in the bank may win the 
i day for you some time when you are 
hard pressed. Mobilize your savings re- 
inforcements at the 
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Individual 


Trust Service 
The Custody of Securities 


Our customers who deposit se- 
curities with us for safekeeping 
and attention have these ad- 
vantages:—the safety of our own 
vaults—the expert attention of 
our Trust Department in collect- 
ing and crediting income, in at- 
tending to subscription rights, in 
executing orders to buy or sell. 
Al! securities held subject to cus- 
tomer’s inspection and disposal. 


This is safekeeping service plus 
the service and experience of 
a well organized trust de- 
partment. Inquiries invited. 


Metropolitan 
Trust Company 












Taken by Storm 


Many a man has been swept ou 
his feet by pa on financial disaster 
who could have been saved by a re 
serve of cash in the bank. Business 
men don’t neglect the precaution of 
an emergency fund. Choose a Mer- 
chants National Bank Certificate of 
Deposit or Savings Account and your 
capital will receive steady reinforce 
ments of 314°% interest. 
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Peace 


of mind is one of the rewards of thrift. 


The perfect freedom from worry 
which you will enjoy will be well 
worth any slight celf-denial you may 
have to practice in building up your 
savings account in the 
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THE MARTIAL SPIRIT 






George C Van Tuyl, Jr., President 
49 Wall Street 





Practical Banking 


The model State Banking 
Law gives New York mer- 
chants and manufacturers 
real advantages. It is part 
of the cloger relation between 
finance and commerce, which 
results in more practical and 
helpful bank:ng 


The officers of the Metropoli- 
tan Trust Company are in 
sympathy with the new meth- 
ods and offer a dependable 
banking organization which 
has as its highest aim the 
desire to render all proper 
and adequate service to the 
customera of the company 


Metropolitan 
Trust Company 


George C Wan Tuyl, Jr 


President 


49 Wall St. 










EXCELLENT 
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How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Publicity 


667 PSHE SEAL OF SAFETY” is the 

title of an especially tasteful 
and effective booklet of the First Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago. The seal 
referred to is the trademark emblem 
of the institution embossed on the 
front cover. 


) 


The heart-shaped advertisement of 
The Home Savings Bank of Toledo 
and the vault door one of the Union 


r 


Preserving ; 
Prosperity 


order to preserve ideal financial 
dgniitions aa uninterrupted pros- 
perity in the community, abiding con- 
fidence between the bank and the peo- 
ple is necessary. It is not enough for 
the one to trust and support the other 
in fair weather only. 


The Home Savings Bank regoices in 
as tend of mutual confidence — 
exists between it and the people 0’ 
this community. With such a rela- 
tionship, we can discern nothing but: 
the greatest promise for the future 
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Of the four “war” advertisements 
of the Merchants National Bank, St. 
Paul, the one headed ‘aken by 
Storm” was run in the local papers 
on the day the news was received con- 
cerning the taking of Antwerp by the 
Germans. 


“er 


© 


The German-American Savings Bank 
of Muscatine, Iowa, about that time 
ran this ad.: 

MUNITIONS OF BUSINESS 

Munitions of business, like munitions of 
war, must be produced and stored in times 


of plenty against the hour of stress and 
need, 


Setting aside a surplus fund from one’s 


Massive Door \ 
of our vault is proof against every de- 
structive agent, snd there are many | 


threatening the private papers and keepsakes 
which are left about the home or office. 


@ It will cost but « few cents « week to have 
it safeguard your valuables, the loss of which 
wou}d no doubt be practically irreparable. 


THE MARBLE BANK 
BuUILOING 


$500,000 


TWO GOOD IDEAS 


Trust and Savings Bank of Spokane, 
offer points worthy of consideration. 
The idea of the heart-shaped border 
design is to emphasize the location of 
the bank, “In the Heart of the Busi- 
ness District,” and so that “the way- 
faring man, though a fool, need not 
err therein,” a little street map is 
printed in the right and left ventricles 
of the heart. The round door of a 
safe deposit vault makes such a good 
nine for copy that it is surprising 
it more banks do not avail them- 
ves of this idea in calling the at- 
ition of the public to their safe de- 
sit facilities. 


monthly business profits is the safe way to 
provide for unforseen circumstances. 

Our savings accounts or time certificates 
offer a safe, convenient way of doing this,— 
and they earn 4 per cent. interest. 


® 


A rather unusual note in trust com- 
pany advertising was struck recently 
by the Metropolitan Trust Company 
of New York in its advertisement: 
“How level-headed business men pro- 
vide business management for their 
estates.” Instead of arguments alone, 
it gave the names of four prominent 
men who had selected not only the 
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How Level-headed Business Men Provide 
Business Management for Their Estates 


James Campbell, Chairman of the Board, North American 
Company, appointed the Mercantile Trust Company, 
. St. Louis, as his trustee and executor. 
Calvary Morris, coal operator and banker, named the Cleve- 
land Trust Company. 
William J. Gaynor, ex-Mayor of New York, appointed the 
Kings County Trust Company. 


Frederick Townsend Martin, well known in New York, 
selected the Metropolitan Trust Company of New York. 





Each recognized this fact: that the Estate a man has worked to 
build up for his family, his philanthropies, or his charities can 
perform its service only if administered efficiently over a long 
period of time, and for this a well organized, experienced trust 
company is pre-eminently qualified. 

Thirty-three years’ experience is back of the work of this com- 
pany’s Trust Department. The officers will be glad to discuss 
Executorship or Trusteeship with any one interested in the subject. 


Metropolitan Trust Company 
of the City of New York 


George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., President 
49 Wall Street 











A Coming Business Requirement 


Financial men in corporations now realize the advan- 
tages of having their Commercial Paper registered. 
It will soon be an actual requirement. 





The registration of Commercial Paper is a feature of 
the practical banking service which this company offers 
to corporations. Our officers will be glad to explain 
the advantages of such registration. 


Beverly Chew George C. Van Tuyl. Jr. Edwin F. Rorebeck 


Vice-President President 2d Vice-President 
Bertram Cruger James F. McNamara George N. Hartmann 
Treasurer Trust Officer Secretary 
R.W.K.Anderson Frederick E. Fried Willard E. McHarg 
Assistant Treasurer Assistant Secretary Assistant Secretary 


Metropolitan Trust Company 


of the City of New York 
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UNUSUALLY STRONG TRUST COMPANY COPY 
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PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION 


AT 


Metropolitan Trust Company, but the 
Mercantile Trust Company, of St. 
Louis, the Cleveland Trust Company 
and the Kings County Trust Company 
of Brooklyn, as executor or trustee. 
This recognizing of other trust compa- 
nies in the advertisement of the Metro- 
politan Trust Company was a fine com- 
pliment and good business at the same 
time. This advertisement also served 
to eall attention to other effective ad- 
rtising which the Metropolitan Trust 
mpany has been doing, specimens of 
which are shown in this issue. These 
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SAN DIEGO-——BOTANICAL BUILDING 


advertisements are appearing in the 


New York Times, Tribune, Sun and 
Evening Post. 
® 
We are in receipt of a booklet “San 


1915” and the 
E. M. Barber, 
Diego Savings 


Diego, California, in 
following letter from 
cashier of the San 
Bank: 

We are submitting for your criticism a 
booklet issued by us, covering San s1ego, 
the Panama-California Exposition and the 
service which this bank will render during 
1v15. 
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This booklet is being sent to every State 
and private bank and trust company in the 
United States, and our mailing list will 
include between 18,090 and 20,000 banks. 
With the booklet we are mailing a letter 
and cards of introduction, samples of which 
we also enclose, 

On account of its scope, we believe this 
is one of the biggest things that has been 
attempted for some time by any bank. You 
will note we are making a special feature 


of the General Service Bureau which we 
will maintain during the entire year. This, 


also, we believe, is a unique departure, and 
we are preparing to receive and care for 
a vast number of visitors during the Ex- 
position year. 

We are fitting up a portion of the base- 
ment of our new home in order to handie 
this additional business. The booklet was 
printed by a local concern, and we look 
upon it as a work of art. 

We started to mail the first 10,000 on 
October Ist and by the time this reaches 
you, we are expecting to hear from them. 

Our Exposition will absolutely open on 
New Year’s Eve., January Ist, 1915, and 
will remain open until December 31st of 
the same vear. We are very proud of it, 
and while it will not be as magnificent as 


ae = 


SAN DIEGO SAVINGS BANK—SECTION OF THE OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 


Sees 























the San Francisco Fair, it will be an Ex- 
position worth coming miles to see. 

One feature on which we are all con- 
gratulating ourselves the fact that it 
will open absolutely free from debt and 
with money in the treasury. 

If it is not taking too much of your 
valuable time, we would appreciate an ex- 
pression from you on this work, which we 
are forwarding under separate cover. 


1S 


This is a big piece of advertising 
for this bank and it is an effort which 
ought to be appreciated by the city of 
San Diego and by the fair manage- 
ment. It ought to do the bank a lot 
of good among the banks of the coun- 
try, too. The booklet is a particularly 
handsome and complete one. The form 
letter accompanying it we likewise re- 
produce as we want to do anything we 
can to help along the “See America 
First’”’ movement at this time: 


Dear Sir:— 

You are doubtless aware that during the 
coming year the City of San Diego will 
Exposi- 


celebrate, with an International 
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tion, the completion of the Panama Canal. 
This Exposition has been under construc- 
tion during the past four years and _in- 
volves the expenditure of millions of dol- 
lars. It will open January Ist and remain 
open the entire year of 1915. 

We have taken the liberty of mailing 
you the enclosed booklet, fully describing 
San Diego and her Exposition, also the 
special service which will be offered visitors 
during that year by this bank. 

This service is unique in its scope. In 
addition to extending the usual banking 
courtesies the bank will maintain, during 
the entire Exposition year, a General Ser- 
vice Bureau in charge of an officer and 
corps of assistants. The services of this 
bureau will be absolutely free and are 
fully described in the booklet. 

We presume that many of your friends 
will visit our Exposition, and are there- 
fore enclosing a number of identification 
cards to this bank. When properly filled 
out and signed by one of your officers these 
cards will procure for their holders every 
courtesy and attention within our power. 
An additional supply of the cards will 
gladly be mailed at vour request. 

In view of the fact that travel West 
will continue during the entire year, we 
would suggest that you file this booklet 
for future reference. 

Do not hesitate to use us in any way, 
and we assure you that anyone you may 
commend to our care will be accorded every 
courtesy. Trusting that we may also have 
the pleasure of a personal visit from you 
during the Exposition, we are, 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. M. Barer, Cashier. 


We present herewith two illustrations 
from the booklet referred to in the 


foregoing. 
® 


The Federal Title and Trust Com- 
pany, Beaver Falls, Pa., is a con- 
sistently good advertiser. It makes 
quite a feature of booklets suitable for 
enclosure in No. 6 envelopes. “The 
Federal Bank Book” is in the form of 
a monthly house organ. “Is Your 
House in Order?” is a booklet adapted 
from the now well-known contribution 
to “Collier’s Weekly” by P. C. Mace- 
farlane. 


® 


The Albany, N. Y., City Savings In- 
stitution, which was the first institution 
in New York’s capital city to pay four 
per cent. interest on savings, is now 
going after banking by mail accounts. 
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“U.S. Mail for Banking” is the title 
of its main piece of literature, which 
is well written and printed. A postal 
card for the recipient to use in sending 
for a pass-book and signature card is 
enclosed with the booklet. 


© 
The First National Bank of Rich- 


mond, Va., does what it can to promote 
confidence and optimism in its territory 


A CHALLENGE TO US 


E South is facing, nothing, new 
when it confronts a crisis. Its 
career of triumph has many mile- 


posts of misfortunes and it has never let 
any one of them halt its momentum longer 
than for a moment. Other events that 
thwarted its purposes of progress Save birth 
to ingenuity and initiative that finally 
amazed the world. It is just now suffering, 
reverses which are somewhat unique and 
peculiar to the cotton-Browing, area of the 
United States, but it would disclose a lack 
of faith in our manhood to fall back into 
absolute inertia, and lose the asset of self- 
confidence. Times like these come as a 
challenZe to our consciousness of power 
arid serve as an opportunity to display the 
talent that abounds about us. 


From the Editorial Columns of the Charlotte Observer 
of several days ago. 





COMPLIMENTS 


First National Bank, 


OF RICHMOND, VA. October 24, 1914 


THIS HAS THE RIGHT RING TO IT 


by circulating the strong editorial from 
the “Charlotte Observer” reproduced 
herewith. 


© 


A rather unusual way of looking at 
it is presented in an advertisement of 
the Hibernian Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, as follows: 

If it were possible to combine the ag- 
gregate knowledge and experience repre- 
sented by the years of study and prac- 
tical application given to banking by the 
directors of this institution, the result 
would reveal a colossal mind with over 300 
years of banking experience in Southern 
California. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets folders and other adver- 
tising matter them. Subscribers 
can get on this list free of charge by writ- 
ing to the editor of this department. 

Watch for new names and other 
changes. 


Fr. R. Adams, 
American National 


issued by 


Will Co. National Bk., Joliet, IL. 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Car! W. Art, .manager publicity department, 
Union Trust & Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

A. F. Bader, publicity manager, City National 
Bank, Evansville, Ind 

Cc. W. Bailey, cashier, First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 


The Bankers Magazine, New York. 

H. C. Berger, Marathon County 
sau, Wis. 

(. J. Bevan, cashier, Exchange Bk., Genoa, Il. 

E. L. Bickford, cashier, First National Bank, 
Napa, Cal. 

W. O. Boozer, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

R. A. Bradham, cashier, 


Bank, Wau- 


treasurer, American Trust Co., 


The Commercial & 


Savings Bank, Sumter, §. 
Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First National 
Bank, Westwood, N. 


E. M. Baugner, president, The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio 

Cc. W. Beerbower, National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va. 

H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 


. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust & 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 
A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., 
caster, Pa 


Lan- 


Fr. B Bunch, eashier, Merchants & Farmers 
Bank. Statesville, N. C. 

E. C. Burton, vice-president, Penn. National 
Bank, Chester, Pa. 


Stephen L. Burwell, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Jackson. Miss. 
A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, 
Oregon. 
Citizens National Bank, Oconto. Wis. 
Commercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 
BR. S. Cooban, 518 W. 63rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
H. Reed Copp. assistant advertising manager, 


Salem, 


Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash. 

David Craig, Tradesmens National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Eugene E. Culbreth, Commercial National 
Bank, Raleigh, N. C 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn 


Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 


J. T. Donnellan, publicity manager. Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles. Cal. 
T. R. Durham, assistant cashier. Chattanooga 


Savings Bank, Chattanooga. Tenn 


W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis 

J. C. Eherspracher, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Shelbyville, Ill 

A. A. Ekirch, secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank. New York Citv 

F. W. Ellsworth, publicity manager, Guaranty 


Trust Co., New York 
The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row. N. Y. 
E. W. Finch, assistant cashier. Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Co.. Birmingham, Ala. 


First National Bank, Lead. © D 
Jas. P. Gardner. Montclair. N. J 
Cc. L. Glenn, advertising manager, 


Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. 
B. P. Gooden, advertising manager, 
Netherland Bank New York. 
*. Hamsher, First National 
Gatos, Cal 


Wachovia 
S 
New 


Bank, Los 


Victor F Hann, manager publicity depart- 
ment, The Fifth Avenue Rank, New York Citv. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

E. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank, 
Del Rio. Texas 

John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Fla 

Jessamine G. Hoagland, publicity manager, 


Natioral City Bank, Chicago, 111. 
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N. M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier, Third 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo 

L. M. Howard, vice-president, Continenta)! 
Bank & Trust Co., Shreveport, La 


. L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 
N. W. Johnston, president, 


L Illinois Trust & 
Savings Bank, Champaign, III. 
Ww 


. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First Nationa) 

Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sac- 
ramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Cc. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, Strouds- 
burg National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Kennett Trust Co., Kennett Square, Pa 

Grover Keyton, New Farley National Bank, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Edward W. Klein, advertising manager, 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

M. R. Knauft, assistant cashier, Merchants 
National Bank. St. Paul, Minn. 

George L. Kreeck, treasurer, Farmers State 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Lawrence. Kans. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

A. E. Lindhjem, assistant cashier, Scandina- 


vian American Nat. Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier, The Lovel? 
State Bank, Monticello, Iowa. 

H. Warner Martin, — cashier, 
National Bank. Atlanta. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First- Second Nationa)? 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews, 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier, City 
Bank & Trust Company, Mobile, Ala. 

J. CGC. MeDonald, advertising manager. The 


Lowry 


S. W. Straus & Co., Straus 


City National Bank. Sulphur Springs, Texas. 
Frank Merrill, advertising manager, The 


Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis. Minn. 

Will E. Morris, assistant cashier, Farmers & 
Merchants Bank. Stockton, Cal. 

E. R. Muleock, Commercial 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Nebraska State Bank. Ord., Neb. 

Old State National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National —— 
of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank a 
Commerce, Williamson. W. Va 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title & 

Beaver Falls, Pa 
. Rowley. manager, 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff. cashier. Luzerne County Na- 
a Bank. Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 


National Bank, 


Trust Co., 
ce Canadian Bank of 


. W. Russell, cashier, First National Bank, 
White River Junction, Vt. 
George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier, First 


National Bank, Brenham, Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 

E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, 
National Bank, Toccoa. Ga. 

T. Smith, Jr.. manager, Gimbel Brothers, 
Bankers, New York City. 

J. G. Spangler cashier, 
Mesa, Ariz. 

. H. Stoner. cashier, 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Cc. E. Taylor, Jr.. president, aetna Sav- 
ings & Trust Co... Wilmington, N 

A. C. Tonsmeire, cashier, City Bank & Trust 
Co.. Mobile. Ala 


First 


The Mesa City Bank, 


The Peoples National 


Union Trust Co. of D. C., Washington, D. C. 

F. H. Williams. assistant treasurer. Albany 
Citv Savings Institution. Albany. N. Y. 

John. W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, Maédi- 
son. S. D 

Wessels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier, 
Second National Bank, Paterson J. 


C. C. Willson, care of Continental & Commer- 
cial Trust & Savings Bank. Chicago, III 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg. Pa. 

Paul F. Zimmerman, cashier, Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park,. Ill 

NEW NAMES, 

D. Ansley, care Central Trust Co., San An- 

tonio, Texas. 








An Important Development in the 
Investment Field 








Short-Term Bonds Secured by Commercial Paper, Long a Favorite 
Investment Among Banks, to be Made Available to the 
Individual Investor 





T is an undisputed fact that com- 
mercial paper is one of the best 
forms of short-term investment in 

existence. It is also a fact that the 
market for commercial paper is almost 
exclusively among the banks. By the 
new Banking Act the standing of com- 
mercial paper is greatly enhanced; but 
even so, the broadening of the mar- 
ket for paper will be among the banks 
and in all probability but little more 
paper will be bought by individuals 
than formerly. Abroad, where the in- 
vestment value of commercial paper is 
generally recognized, untold millions 
of private capital annually seek in- 
vestment in this form of security. 
ere, wp to now at least, purchases of 
commercial paper have been limited to 
4 comparatively small number of 
wealthy individuals, mostly bankers, or 
persons having strong bank affiliations. 
Widespread interest, therefore, has 
heen aroused by the announcement that 
the Commercial Security Company of 
Chicago, the concern which during the 
past six years has been so signally suc- 
cessful in placing its bonds based on 
commercial paper with hundreds of 
banks all over the country, is about to 
enter upon a campaign to popularize 
commercial paper in the general in- 
vestment field. For six years, banks 
throughout the country have realized 
that there can be no better. security 
than a properly issued bond based on 
iigh-class commercial paper and have 
shown their appreciation of this fact 
by their purchases of nearly eleven 
million dollars’ worth of the securi- 
ties issued by this concern. Realizing, 
now, that if the banks have found this 


so eminently satisfactory an_ invest- 
ment there ought to be a good market 
for these bonds with the general in- 
vestment public, the Commercial Secu- 
rity Company has determined to 
broaden the market for its bonds and 
to offer them direct to the individual 
buyer. 


Srecurep CoMMERCIAL PAPER. 


OR the present at least, it is an- 

nounced, the company intends to limit 
the commercial paper against which 
it issues its own bonds, to the notes, 
leases and mortgages given by the 
purchasers of pianos to the dealers 
trom whom they buy. The opportu- 
nity for the Commercial Security Com- 
pany to buy this paper on a basis per- 
mitting the issue of six per cent. bonds 
against it arises from the nature of 
the piano business. More than three- 
quarters of the piano business in this 
country is done on the installment 
basis, the buyer of the piano paying a 
gertain amount down and_ obligating 
himself, by the signing of a mortgage 
on the instrument he has bought, to 
pay the rest in monthly installments. 

It is this paper, made by the individ- 
ual buyer of the piano and an abso- 
lute first mortgage on the piano until 
the entire amount is paid up, which 
the Commercial Security Company 
buys and issues its own bonds against. 

It is required that on all paper pur- 
chased by the Commercial Security 
Company at least twenty per cent. in 
eash shall have been paid. Against 
the remaining eighty per cent. the 
Commercial Security Company issues 
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its own bonds to the extent of only 
eighty per cent. That means, it is 
plain, that never more than sixty-four 
dollars’ worth of bonds is issued 
against one hundred dollars of actual 
merchandise value. ‘the cash value of 
the merchandise, in other words, at the 
very beginning, shows a margin of at 
least thirty-six per cent. over the 
amount of bonds issued, and this mar- 
gin immediately begins to widen as a 
result of the  three-per-cent.-a-month 
installments which the purchaser of the 
piano pays. 


Hicgu “Payinc-Power.” 


HIGH official of one of the big 

piano companies on being asked 
his opinion of these leases and mort- 
gages given by individual buyers, 
stated that they possessed a higher 
“paying-power” than almost any other 
form of commercial paper with which 
he was acquainted. “The amount of 
loss on paper of this sort,” he stated, 
“is negligible. Take the case of the 
man who makes up his mind to buy a 
pieno on the installment plan. That 
in itself presupposes a home and usu- 
ally a definite settled income from 
which he figures he is going to make 
his payments. Having paid down 
twenty per cent. of the purchase price, 
and having actually received the piano 
and shown it to his friends, the chances 
are that he will do almost anything to 
prevert the dealer from taking it away 
from him because of a lapse in the 
payments due. He may fail to pay his 
butcher and grocer and doctor, but 
when it comes to the payments on the 
piano semebody will see to it that they 
are kept up, whatever the state of the 
family’s finances may be. The dis- 
grace of having the instrument taken 
away by the dealer, for non-payment 
of the installment due, is something 
which the average man will go to al- 
most any length to avoid. 

“On this fact and the fact that a 
piano is always taken good care of, so 
that depreciation on it during the first 
few years amounts to little or nothing, 
the whole installment piano business in 


this country has been built up. Ther 
is nothing experimental about selling 
pianos on the installment plan. It 
has been done for a hundred years and 
it has been proven that the paper 
which comes into existence as a result 
of these payments is one of the best 
forms of commercial paper there is.” 


Care IN PuRCHASING THE PAPER. 


N its purchases of paper the Commer- 

cial Security Company exercises the 
utmost care. Paper is bought from 
dealers scattered all over the country 
and doing business in all the various 
makes of pianos, but only such dealers 
are accommodated as are known to be 
thoroughly reputable and whose finan- 
cial strength entitles them to the ac- 
commodation. Then, in the next place, 
the dealer is required to put his en- 
dorsement on all paper sold to the 
Commercial Security Company, beside 
which it is often the case that the en- 
dorsement of the manufacturer of the 
piano goes on it as well. Finally, the 
dealer is required to designate some- 
one in his employ who is authorized to 
receive the installment payments as 
they are made, and this employee is 
required to put up a fidelity bond that 
he will promptly remit the collections 
as they are made. It is only the best 
of an exceedingly high class of secured 
commercial paper that the Commercial 
Security Company buys and the paper 
is bought under extremely rigid re- 
strictions. 


How tHe Bonps Are _ Issvep. 


HE commercial paper, having been 

bought by the Commercial Security 
Company from the dealers, is then as- 
sorted, classified and made up _ into 
budgets of $125,000 each. ‘These 
budgets. made up of paper coming 
from dealers scattered all over the 
country so that the element of risk is 
practically eliminated, are then trus- 
teed either in the Astor Trust Com- 
pany, in New York, or the Central 
Trust Company in Chicago. Against 
the paper so trusteed the Commercial 
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Security Company then issues its own 
bonds-—¥100,000 of bonds against 
$125,000 of paper held by the trustee. 
Each lot of $100,000 of konds is di- 
vided up into ten series of $10,000 
each, $10,000 coming due in three 
months, $10,000 coming due in six 
months, and so on up to thirty months 
(two and one-half years). 

The installment payments on the 
$125,000 of paper which are made 
during the first three months take care 
of the first series of $10,000 of bonds 
maturing at the end of that period, 
and so on until all the paper held 
by the trust company has been paid 
off and the money provided to pay off 
the whole amount of Commercial Secu- 
rity Company bonds. 


An Expert’s OPINION. 


SKED to give a general idea of the 

security behind the bonds issued 
by the Commercial Security Company 
in its effort to popularize commercial 
paper, a leader in the movement in this 
direction said: 


“The underlying idea of the whole 
thing is to make the best of commer- 
cial paper available to the general in- 
vestor who wants to invest his money 
for a short time, in an absolutely safe 
way, and so as to get as high a rate 
of interest as possible. Realizing that 
the individual investor is hardly ready 
to buy the commercial paper itself, 
the Commercial Security Company has 
worked out a plan, which has been in 
operation for six years and has met 
with the greatest success, by which 
the investor can invest his money on 
the security of commercial paper in 
convenient amounts and for such length 
of time as he sees fit. The idea is 
that this concern buys the highest 
grade of commercial paper available 
nd issues its own bonds against this 
paper. 

“The security back of these bonds is 

ir-fold—the merchandise itself, the 

lorsement of the dealer or manu- 

‘turer or both, the credit insurance 

ich the company carries on all its 

rchases of commercial paper, and 


the assets of the company itself which, 
I understand, has a cash capital and 
surplus of well in excess of one mil- 
lion dollars. 

“T do not see how there can be any- 
thing better in the way of commercial 
paper than the kind purchased by 
this company. At least one-fifth of 
the purchase price of the piano must 
have been paid in in cash before the 
company will buy the paper, which, of 
course, means that the cash value of 
the piano is at least that much greater 
than the amount of paper issued 
against it. It is my understanding, 
further, that the Commercial Security 
Company issues its bonds to the ex- 
tent of only eighty per cent. of the 
eighty per cent. left unpaid, bringing 
the amount of bonds actually sold down 
to only about sixty per cent. of the 
actual value of the merchandise. When 
you come to figure that a piano is not 
something that depreciates rapidly in 
value, but is practically as good as 
new for a long time after it is bought. 
it is plain that the merchandise itself 
in this case is collateral of a very sub- 
stantial sort. 

“Then, in the second place, on all 
the paper purchased by this concern 
there has got to be the endorsement 
of the dealer and in many cases there 
is the endorsement of the manufacturer 
as well. That means that al]l the paper 
back of this company’s bonds is ‘two- 
name’ paper, and that in a good many 
cases it is ‘three-name’ paper. Add 
to that the fact that the Commercial 
Security Company carries credit insur- 
ance to protect it from any possible 
loss on the paper it buys from dealers, 
and you can see that the collateral 
back of the bonds is just about as good 
as it could possibly be. 

“Finally, the entire assets of this 
company, which is a wealthy concern 
with a cash capital and surplus of 
somewhere around a million dollars, 
are back of the bonds it issues.” 


QvurEstTion oF Discount. 


SKED how it was that the Com- 
mercial Security Company could 
buy paper of such high class at a dis- 
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count sufficient to allow it to issue its 
own bonds carrying an interest rate 
as high as six per cent., this same 
authority declared that that was simply 
because most piano paper runs for 
thirty months, which is a longer time 
than the local bank is usually willing 
to discount commercial paper for. By 
the local banks the excellence of this 
kind of paper is fully realized, but in 
most cases the local banker is hardly 
willing to advance money to the dealer 
for so long a period. The dealer, 
therefore, is willing to pay a substan- 
tial commission to anyone offering him 
spot cash for the paper he has taken 
from his customers. 


SreveraL Important Points. 
compared with commereial paper 
itself, as an investment, the bonds 
issued by the Commercial Security 
Company present several important 
points of advantage. First and fore- 
most, they are not simply the obliga- 
tion of a single firm or individual, but 
have back of them the total strength 
of a large number of firms and indi- 
viduals. The collateral back of each 
series of bonds is chosen from dealers 
scattered throughout the country, so 
that whatever business depression may 
hit one part of the country can have 
but a small effect upon the collateral 
as a whole. The fact that there is 
trouble in the cotton belt or perhaps 
a shortage in one of the major cereal 
crops does not in the least impair the 
value of the collateral back of the 
bonds, especially when it is considered 
that there is a margin of twenty-five 
per cent. in the amount of paper trus- 
teed over the amount of bonds issued 
against it. 

In the second place, whereas the 
buyer of commercial paper has to take 
such amounts and for such maturities as 
are available, in the case of these bonds 
issued gainst commercial paper he can 
secure exactly the amount he wants 
and maturing at exactly the time he 
wants. Each hundred-thousand-dollar 
lot of bonds, as has been said, is 
divided up into ten series, each series 
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The 
buyer, in order to invest his money for 
exactly the length of time he desires, 
has simply to designate which maturity 


coming due three months apart. 
£ | 


he wants. Furthermore, all difficulty 
and trouble in the way of collection is 
taken off his hands, this being attend- 
ed to by the Commercial Security 
Company. That concern, it is under- 
stood, keeps a number of men travel- 
ling around the country, checking up 
the paper it holds and the _ business 
standing of the firms which have issued 
it. Also the payment of interest is 
made extremely easy, the bonds being 
in coupon form, and the coupons being 
payable at the office of the trustee 
bank. 

A further advantage possessed by 
the bonds over almost any other kind 
of security ever offered the public, is 
that the collateral is self-liquefying. 
In the ease of a railroad mortgage 
bond, for instance, however good the 
collateral behind the bonds may be, if 
there is any trouble the holder of the 
bonds in order to get back his money 
has to see that the collateral is sold. 
In other words, the actual money value 
of most bonds depends upon the cur- 
rent market for the collateral back 
of them. Not so in the case of the 
Commercial Security Company sixes. 
There can never be any question of 
having to find a market for the com- 
mercial paper back of them. The 
payments come in to the trustee and 
automatically the collateral turns into 
money. At the end of thirty months 
the metamorphosis is complete and the 


entire amount of the ' collateral is 
money. 
Still another feature sure to com- 


mend the bond to the investor is that 
it is in reality a combination short- 
term and leng-term investment. Every 
two-and-a-half years every bond issued 
by the company is paid off, but the 
investor who wants to continue his in- 
vestment has simply to cash in_ his 
bonds and ask that others be issued in 
their place. The investment, at six 
per cent., can thus be continued for an 
indefinite number of years. At the 


same time the man who holds the 
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honds is never tied up. What he is 
octting in reality is a long-term invest- 
ment with all the advantages of a 
short-term investment. 


Ture Campaign BeGun at An Ats- 
Picious TIME. 


HERE seems little doubt that the 

campaign to educate the public to 
the advantages of investment in com- 
mereial paper has been launched at a 
most auspicious time. It is perfectly 
true that a good many issues of long- 
term bonds are selling at attractive 
prices, but in the mind of the general 
investment public there seems to be a 
good deal of question as to whether 
prices may not go lower yet. There 
secms, indeed, to be a very general 
realization of the fact that the de- 
struction of capital incident to the 
European war inevitably means a rais- 
ing of the rate of interest on in- 
vestments-—-which means that a good 
many long-term bonds, cheap as they 
seem at present, are not so cheap after 
all. A bend maturing thirty or forty 
years or more from now can drop a 
good many points in price without the 
actual rate of income being raised by 
more than perhaps one or one-and-one- 
haif per cent. 

Furthermore, there is all the possi- 
bility of enforced liquidation in Amer- 


icon bonds coming from the other 
side of the ocean as a result of the 
war. How great this liquidation will 
be it is impossible to tell, but until at 
least an intelligent estimate can be 
made of the extent to which the for- 
cigners will want to sell in this mar- 
ket, a good many investors wil] hardly 
feel like tying up their money in long- 
term seeurities—on however apparent- 
lv attractive a basis they may be of- 
ered, 


4 


Purtinc Ipte Caprrat to Work. 


HE result is that there is a 
very large amount of capital unin- 
ested at the present time and drawing 
comparatively low rate of interest. 
If the owner puts it in the bank all 
can expect to get on it is two or 





three per cent. interest. If he puts it 
into one of the short-term bonds issued 
by the railroads or great industrial 
corporations, he gets a maximum of 
four and one-half per cent. to five per 
cent. on it and has to stand the risk 
of the market fluctuations which are 
all the time taking place. The short- 
term bonds issued by the Commercial 
Security Company ought, therefore, to 
interest him particularly. They yield 
full six per cent. interest and yet 
hold money in as liquid a form as it 
ean possibly be held. For the man 
awaiting an opportunity for perma- 
nent investment they are exactly the 
thing. 

Another big market for the bonds 
should be among business houses which 
have capital not being used in the busi- 
ness. One effect of the current busi- 
ness depression has been to throw 
large amounts of business capital “out 
of a job” and to face its owners with 
the problem of keeping it on hand and 
still making it earn the highest possible 
rate of interest. To keep funds of 
this kind where they are available at 
short notice and still earn a satisfac- 
tory rate of interest is no easy in- 
vestment proposition. It looks as 
theugh for this purpose business men 
would find the Commercial Security 
Company sixes highly suitable. 


An EpvucationaL CAMPAIGN. 


OR the furtherance of its educa- 

tional campaign the Commercial 
Security Company has opened hand- 
some offices at 487 Vifth avenue, New 
York. A national advertising cam- 
paign is being gotten under way in 
the newspapers and magazines. To 
make the public appreciate the value of 
commercial paper and of bonds based 
on commercial paper as an investment, 
the company realizes that a _ large 
amount of educational work must be 
done. The new office has, therefore, 
been organized with that end in view 
and is not only prepared to furnish 
full information to any inquirer, but to 
send out valuable literature on the sub- 
ject of investment in general. Some 
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of the subjects treated in the booklets 
sent out by the company on request 
are “Short-Term vs. Long-Term In- 
vestment,” “Commercial Paper as an 
Investment,” and “The Idle Funds of 
the Business House.” Any or all of 
this series can be had by dropping a 
line to the Commercial Security Com- 


pany. 437 Tifth avenue, New York 
city. 
The new work is in charge of 


Franklin Escher, well known in bank- 
ing and investment circles and as a 
writer on finance. 


ay 


For Treasurer American 
Bankers Association 


T the convention to be held at Seat- 

tle next fall, the name of Mr. N. 

P. Gatling will be presented for treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Gatling, who is now assistant 





NORBORNE P. GATLING 
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Phenix 


cashier of the Chatham and 
National Bank of New York, was for 
many years the popular secretary of 
the Virginia Bankers Association. Hy 
has heen an attendant at the conven 
tions of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciations for the last fourteen years, and 
is widely known and deservedly popu- 
lar. 

As the treasurership has not been 
given to New York for some years, Mr, 
Gatling’s election seems probable. His 
qualifications for the place are unques- 
tionable. 

ay 


Executive Council American 
Bankers Association 

HE spring meeting of the council 

will be held at the Hotel Cham- 

berlin, Old Point Comfort, May 3-5. 


We 
A Sure, Established Place 


Tas Republic is the Mount Ararat 
of a universe overwhelmed by a 
deluge of blood, of confusion and rag- 
ing strife, of wild desolation. This is 
the one sure, established place where 
hope is springing, instead of being de- 
stroved. —John Skelton Williams. 


New Counterfeit $5 National 
Bank Note on the National 
Park Bank of New York 


ERIES' 1902-1908; check _ letier 
“R”; charter number 891; bank 
number 216818; Treasury number 


T410970A; J. W. Lyons, Register of 
the Treasury; Ellis H. Roberts, Treas- 
urer of the United States; portrait of 
Benjamin Harrison. 

This counterfeit is apparently print- 
ed from zinc-etched plates on paper of 
fair quality, without silk threads or any 
imitation of them. It is such a poor 
counterfeit that a more detailed de- 
scription of it is deemed unnecessary. 
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The Bank of Nova Scotia 





Metropolitan Bank Absorbed by the Third Oldest Bank in Canada, 
Which Now Becomes Fourth in Size with Assets of $94,000,000 





Bank with the Bank of Nova 
Scotia, a banking organization 
which now ranks fourth among the 


B’ the merging of the Metropolitan 


TE OE TI io dinsisedsvenscceseseeee 
Canadian Bank of Commerce............. 
Meret TO OF COMM iivssiccocicccaaes 
Imperial Bank of Canada................. 
Merchants Bank of Canada............... 
Dominion Bank of Canada................ 
Union Bank of CamaGs. ....5.cccccccccoes 


chartered banks of the Dominion has 
been effected. The paid-up capital of 
the Bank of Nova Scotia is $6,000.000 
and the reserve fund is $11,000,000. 
The paid-up capital of the Metropoli- 
tan is $1,000,000 and the reserve fund 
is $1,250,000. The combination of 
these banks reduces the number of 
chartered banks to twenty-three, and 
makes Toronto the home of two of the 
largest of the banks. With this amal- 
gamation completed, the standing of 
the large banks in the matter of 
resources will be as follows: 


a se eS! errr r TTT Te reer Te 
Canadian Bank of Commerce............-- 
Royal Bank of Canada...........sccceeece 
Bank of Nova Scotia (includ. Metropolitan) 
Imperial Bank of Canada................. 
Merchants Bank of Canada................ 
Dominion Bank of Canada...............+- 
Union Bank of Canada..........cceeseee- 


The total deposits of the combined 
anks now aggregate $66,366,135 and 
the total assets $94,826,382. Their 
et profits in 19138 amounted to $1,- 
292.662. The notes of both banks in 





circulation amounted to $7,443,825, and 
loans $62,426,348. 

These compare with six other lead- 
ing Canadian banks as follows: 


Notes in 
Circulation Deposits Loans 
$17,097,412 $202,269,434 $171,102,520 
15,608,881 200,819,202 178,447,509 
14,030,419 136,097,461 118,037,546 
6,304,612 63,393,435 52,431,528 
6,929,359 62,126,397 55,883,522 
5,188,951 57,859,082 53,802,561 
7,129,069 65,439,607 63,684,463 


TERMS OF THE MERGER 


HE terms under which the Metro- 
politan Bank becomes a part of the 
Nova Scotia are $200 in cash and one 
share of the Bank of Nova Scotia 
stock for each two shares of the Metro- 
politan Bank. As an institution the 
Metropolitan Bank receives $1,000,000 
in cash and 5,000 shares of the Bank 
of Nova Scotia stock. 
For several years reports have been 
current in financial circles that the 
Bank of Nova Scotia intended to ex- 


Total 
Capital Reserve Assets 
$16,000,000 $16,000,000 $259,337,566 
15,000,000 13,500,000 250,831,821 
11,560,000 12,560,000 181,806,437 
6,500,000 11,900,000 94,326,382 
7,000,000 7,000,000 85,812,464 
7,000,000 7,000,000 84,635,924 
5,998,570 6,998,570 77,701,350 
5,000,000 3,400,000 86,290,975 


pand its business and the names of 
several other banking institutions were 
mentioned in connection with a possi- 
ble amalgamation. One of the princi- 
pal difficulties in the way of making 
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TORONTO OFFICE 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


extensions through the establishment 
of new branches is the ever-increasing 
cost and the obstacles of perfecting 
small organizations and making them 
part of a general scheme. The ac- 
quisition of the Metropolitan gives the 
Bank of Nova Scotia considerable new 
territory, but, unlike the Royal-Traders 
merger, it will not disturb the stand- 
ing of either Montreal or Toronto as 
banking centres. 

Mr. S. Moore, president of the Met- 
ropolitan Bank, and Mr. W. D. Ross, 


the general manager, will join the 


board of the Bank of Nova Scotia, and 
the members of the staff of the Metro- 
politan enter the service of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia and obtain stand- 
ing in the combined pension fund. 

The last purchase by the Bank of 
Nova Scotia was the Bank of New 
Brunswick, and in taking over the 
Metropolitan it is following the course 
established by the Bank of Commerce 
in taking over the Eastern Townships 
Bank and the Royal Bank in taking 
over the Traders. It is known that 
several large banks have opened nego- 
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WINNIPEG OFFICE 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


tiations with the Metropolitan with a 
view to absorption during the past few 
years, but in each case the directors 
of the Metropolitan have refused to 
consider any offers. The relations be- 
tween the Bank of Nova Scotia and 
the Metropolitan Bank have become 
quite intimate during the past few 
vears, however, and the absorption was 
in some circles regarded as a natural 
sequence. 

The merger provides an_ establish- 
ment for the Bank of Nova Scotia of 
190 branches scattered throughout 
every province of the Dominion and 
Newfoundland, together with eight 
branches in Jamaica, two in Cuba, and 


one in Porto Rico, as well as Boston, 
Chicago and New York. 


& 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE BANK 
OF NOVA SCOTIA 


ROM the fact that this is the third 

oldest of the existing chartered 
banks of Canada, and that it is now the 
fourth largest bank, a glimpse of its 
history will be of general interest. 

It would not appear from the pres- 
ent exceptionally sound and prime posi- 
tion of the Bank of Nova Scotia that 
it had passed through many vicissitudes 
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and difficulties. Yet a review of its 
history discloses many interesting epi- 
sodes that occurred, many perils that 
were safely overcome and many diffi- 
culties that were solved. The Bank of 
Nova Scotia is the third oldest of the 
existing chartered banks—the Bank of 
Montreal, founded in 1817, being the 
senior, and the Quebec Bank, estab- 
lished in 1818, the second. There was 
also another existing institution in 
1882, the Halifax Banking Company, 
inaugurated in 1825 as a private cor- 
poration, and not incorporated until 
1872, and finally absorbed by the Bank 
of Commerce in 1903. 

It was this institution which played 
a prominent réle in the early banking 
days of Nova Scotia. Its directors occu- 
pied in that Province almost a similar 
position to the Family Compact in On- 
tario. In fact, His Majesty’s Council 
of Nova Scotia appears to have differed 
very slightly from the Board of the 
Halifax Banking Company. The pro- 
posal to establish a second bank in 
Halifax naturally gave rise to much 
epposition in influential quarters. As 
the Halifax Banking Company was a 
private affair, the limitation of the 
liability sought by the new institution 
was in those days a sufficiently novel 
proposition to afford food for argu- 
ment. 

However, under the stress of popular 
opinion the act of incorporation was 
passed March, 1882, and the Bank of 
Nova Scotia opened for business on 
August 10 of the same vear. with a 
paid-up capital of £50,000, the first 
president being William Lawson and 
the first cashier James Forman. 

After the fight over the charter it was 
to be expected that the Halifax Bank- 
ing Company would put every difficulty 
in the way of the new institution, par- 
ticularly when the former refused to 
redeem its own notes with specie, but 
offered the much-discounted Treasury 
Bills of the Province which were for a 


long period a thorn in the side of 
Nova Scotia bankers. In spite of such 
difficulties the Bank of Nova Scotia 


prospered from the outset. It made a 
profit the first year, and with a capital 
of £50,000 had out £56,029 on dis- 
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counted notes. It paid a dividend of 
three per cent. for the first half of 
its second year. In passing, it is in- 
teresting to observe that in 1834 the 
bank had notes in circulation to the 
extent of £68,201 as against a capital 
of £50,000. 

In 1837 the bank opened its first 
branch at Windsor. In that year the 
Bank of British North America opened 








THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


NEW BRUNSWICK, PRINCE 
STREET BRANCH 


8ST. JOHN, WILLIAM 


an agency in Halifax and the compe- 
tition was felt. For the first ten years 
the Bank of Nova Scotia divided profits 
at the rate of eight per cent., but after 
that its profits rarely exceeded six per 


cent. In the year 1837 specie pay- 
ments were suspended for _ several 
months, following the example of 


banks in the United States and other 
parts of Canada, and in the same year 
Hon. M. B. Almon was appointed 
president in place of Mr. Lawson, 
who resigned. 

By 1839 all the balance of the 
subscribed capital of £100,000 was 
called up and an increase to £200,000 
was authorized. In this year four 
agencies were opened, one at Pictou, 
one at Yarmouth, one at Annapolis and 
one at Liverpool. Windsor was closed 
in 1851, Liverpool in 1852, to be re- 
opened in 1879, and Annapolis in 1853, 
to be reopened in 1876. There is 
little new in banking practice, and we 
find fifty-six years later banks. still 
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HAVANA (CUBA) OFFICE 
THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


closing branches that may have been business grew only slightly. In 1870 
opened up at unprofitable points. the directors discovered that their old 
and valued cashier, James Forman, 
who had held that post from the bank’s 
inception, had abstracted approximate- 
lv $315,000. The property turned over 
THE FORMAN DEFALCATION to the bank by Mr. Forman realized 
nearly $100.000. The result was that 

N the “forties” the bank settled the reserve fund of $80,000 was wiped 
down to a commonplace existence. out, the earnings of the first half of 
Its capital remained at £140,000, which 1870 were absorbed, and the capital 
amount it had reached in 1841, and its stock was impaired by $27,671. There 


& 
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was, therefore, written off the capital 
ten per cent. As a result of the ex- 
posures Forman’s health broke down. 
lic was never prosecuted, but moved 
to London, where he died a short time 
afterward. The president, Hon. M. B. 
Almon, who had relied on the cashier, 
resigned, and was succeeded by James 


Donaldson for a year and then by 
John Donll.. W. C. Menzies of the 
Bank of British North America was 


appointed cashier. 


& 


QUICK RECOVERY AND 
GROWTH 


HE Bank of Nova Seotia soon re- 

gained the lost ground, and in 
1878 the capital was restored to its 
former figure of $560,000, old Nova 
Scotia currency, and the public confi- 
dence had so far returned that the 
capital was increased in that year to 
$750.000 and a public sale of shares 
brought an average of $242 for every 
shere of $200 par value. 

In 1875, owing to failing health, Mr. 
Menzies resigned as cashier and was 
succeeded by Mr. Thomas Fyshe, who 
began a thorough systematizing of the 
bank’s growing business. It withstood 
the general depression caused by the 
collapse of the wooden shipbuilding 
industry which had principally brought 
the Maritime Provinces before the 
world, and was one of the three Mart- 
time banks which were able to continue 
dividends. 

In 1882 Mr. J. B. Forgan, now 
president of the First National Bank 
in Chicago, was appointed inspector. 
Since 1880 the bank has had a record 
of continuous growth. It is indicative 
of its enterprise that in the next ten 
years it opened branches in Winnipeg, 
Minneapolis, Montreal, Kingston (Ja- 
maica), and Chicago as well as local 
points. The financial growth of the 
institution was interrupted slightly in 
1884 by large losses which had been 
made in the Northwest. and the sum 
of $130,000 was written off the reserve 
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fund, the net profits showing a de- 
ficiency of $46,006; but the dividends 
were not impaired as the bank in the 
three previous years had made large 
earnings; in 1882, $154,962—at that 
time a record. 

In 1897 Mr. Thomas Fyshe_re- 
signed to accept the position of joint 
general manager of the Merchants’ 
Bank of Canada, and Mr. Henry C. 
McLeod, who had for ten years repre- 
sented the bank in Minneapolis and 
Chicago, was appointed cashier. Two 
vears later the bank made a new record 
in its net profits, which amounted to 
$291,032, and the reserve fund, which 
had been increasing every year, reached 
in 1890 the handsome amount of $700,- 
000, compared with a capital of $1,- 
114,300. 

In 1900 the general manager’s of- 
fice was removed to Toronto. 

Mr. McLeod was a strenuous advo- 
cate of the outside audit of Canadian 
banks; since 1906 the Bank of Nova 
Scotia’s annual statements have been 
accompanied by the certificates of well- 
known chartered accountants. In the 
Bank Act of June, 1918, bank audit 
was provided for. 


& 


THE PRESENT MANAGEMENT 


HE present general manager, Mr. 

H. A. Richardson, who succeeded 
Mr. McLeod in February, 1910, entered 
the bank’s service in 1879, and had 
been manager of the Toronto branch 
since 1900. The assistant general man- 
ager, Mr. Daniel Waters, entered the 
service in the same month as did Mr. 
Richardson, was appointed inspector in 
1892, superintendent of branches in 
1902, and was given his present posi- 
tion in January, 1906. 


& 


HE Bank of Nova Scotia has ab- 
sorbed three other banks, the Union 
Bank of Prince Edward Island in 1888, 
a small bank with head office in Char- 
lottetewn, and branches in Summer- 
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side and Montague, the Bank of New A RECORD OF GROWTH 
Brunswick in February, 1913, an es- 

tablishment dating from 1820 —older HERE follow some statistics show- 
than the Bank of Nova Scotia—and ing the sure and steady growth in 


possessing thirty-three branches and to- the principal items in the annual bal- 
tal resources of about $13,000,000; and ance-sheets of tke Bank of Nova 


lastly, the Metropolitan Bank. Scotia. 
Reserve Total 

Capital Fund Deposits Resources 
NM hha aceww'byd Kamina gash ane ear $560,000 $80,000 $998,625 $2,029,516 
BE Gudte wie oc atcatne wresietes 5-0 rateiem 1,000,000 275,000 2,264,260 4,344,057 
DO 2eAesiatank sneak shes wsese 1,114,300 700,000 5,621,380 8,925,857 
NE eave nase keine anes .+-+ 1,860,000 2,418,000 15,998,932 22,552,997 
Rarer re ro ert eer eer 2,500,000 4,200,000 23,658,515 33,438,776 
er eee aioe eared eke wie 3,000,000 5,650,000 41,072,285 53,506,980 
ET ee PE Pe 6,000,000 11,000,000 56,592,773 80,151,829 

= 
PRESIDENTS 





1832-1837—William Lawson 
1837-1870—Hon. M. B. Almon 
1870-1871—James Donaldson 
1871- —John Doull 
1872-1874—Andrew M. Uniacke 
1874-1889—John S. Maclean 
1889-1899—John Doull 

1899- —Jairus Hart 

1899- —John Y. Payzant 











THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA, KINGSTON, JAMAICA 























Harry E. Warp 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
NEW YORK 


ARRY E. WARD, cashier of the Irving 
National Bank, was promoted to the first 
vice-presidency of that institution at a re- 
cent regular meeting of the board of directors. 
Mr. Ward was a Yale graduate of the class of 
1901 and went to the Irving National in that 
year and became assistant cashier in 1907. Three 
year’s later he was elected cashier. 
Mr. Ward’s successor as cashier is J. F. 
Bouker, assistant cashier since 1910. 

David H. G. Penny, assistant cashier and 
manager of the foreign exchange department, was 
promoted to the vice-presidency. 
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Trust CompaNntzs or THE UNITED 
Stratrs. New York: Compiled and 
published by the United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company. 


UCH valuable information is in- 

cluded in this volume in addition 
to the regular statements of the vari- 
ous trust companies. 

As indicating the growth of trust 
companics the total resources reported 
June 30, 1908, were $3.917,442,000, 
and on June 80, 1914, the total re- 
sources of companies reporting were 
$5,924.979,000, which is more than 
one-half or the combined resources of 
$11,482,190,000 reported by the na- 
tional banks of the United States on 
June 30, 1914. 

In the preface, President John W. 
Platten says: “The sukstantial in- 
crease of nearly four hundred and 
fifty million dollars, shown in trust 
company resources, as compared with 
the tigures of a year ago, together 
with the larger number of companies 
recorded, is an impressive reminder 
that the scope of useful activity oceu- 
pied by these institutions is continually 
broadening and enlarging.” 

Considerable attention has teen given 
by banking associations and_ legislat- 
tive bodies during the past year to a 
revision of the various State laws gov- 
erning the operation of financial insti- 
tutions within their respective jurisdic- 
tions. This in turn has led to more 
general recognition of the desirability 
of bringing trust ecmpany legislation, 
so far as might be found expedient 
and practicable, into line with the laws 
now governing those institutions whose 
operations are subject to the provis- 
ions of the Federal Reserve Act. By 
this means it is hoped that progress 
may be made ‘toward insuring that 
greater degree of harmony and more 
effective concert of action between 
State and national institutions so neces- 
sary to the advancement of both and 
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to the fullest development of the na- 
tion’s resources and commerce. 

This annual compilation of the trust 
companies of the United States, of 
which this is the twelfth number, is a 
most valuable reference-book relating 
to these institutions, and the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company 
renders an important service in_ its 
preparation and_ publication. 


Mopvern Business Routine (Volume 
II, the Export Trade). By R. S. 
Osborne, F. S. S. London: Effing- 
ham Wilson. 


‘THis volume follows the previous 
one on “Home Trade,” and is de- 
voted entirely to the theory and prac- 
tice of foreign and colonial trade. 
After dealing with commerce from an 
economic standpoint. foreign trading is 
described in detail and the various 
documents arising are explained and 
exemplified, illustrations of actual 
shipments of goods being given. Care 
has been taken to include only modern 
methods and to see that the documents 
have been accurately compiled. 

To American readers a work of this 
kind is especially opportune, for under 
the pressure of circumstances greater 
attention is being given to foreign 
trade than ever before. A_ practical 
work of this character will be found 
very helpful in mastering the routine 
transactions of foreign commerce, 


Saat 


'iisrory or Mexico. By Hubert Howe 
Bancroft. (pp. 581. Price #2.00 
net.) New York: The Bancroft 
Company. 

F the turbulent conditions that have 


prevailed in Mexico almost uninter- 
ruptedly since the downfall of the 
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Diaz Government should be succeeded 
hy an era of assured peace in the im- 
mediate future. American tourist travel, 
shut of from Europe, would no doubt 
largely turn in that direction, for few 
countries in the world are more inter- 
esting than Mexico—a trifle too inter- 
esting just now. 

Mexican history begins at least three 
or four centuries prior to the white 
settlement of the other portion of the 
North American continent. and back 
of that there stretches a long record 
embodying history, tradition and fable 
in about equal proportion, but with 
envugh authentic information to estab- 
lish the great antiquity of Mexican 
civilization. 

This early era, the Spanish con- 
quest, the vice-regal rule, the struggle 
for independence, the contentions of 
factions, the long peaceful epoch under 
Diaz and the tragic story of these later 
days——all these stirring events are 
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chronicled fully and with absorbing 
interest in this volume, which reads 
more like romance than history, so 


strange is the tale. 

The American who wishes an _ intel- 
ligent grasp of Mexican affairs will 
find in Mr. Bancroft’s fascinating his- 
tory the information he seeks. Those 
who contemplate a visit to the neigh- 
boring Republic when conditions are 
more normal will find the reading of 
this instructive volume an_ excellent 
preparative for the trip. Finally, for 
those who have lived among this 
strangely interesting people, who have 
pondered over their origin, and who 
have examined the curious monuments 
of antiquity to be found, the mysterious 
spell of Mexico will be delightfully 
revived in these pages. 

Mr. Bancroft unsparingly condemns 
our attitude toward Mexico from the 
war of 1846-1848 to the policy of 
“watchful waiting.” 





When Wars Cease 


DAY will come when the only 

battle-field will be the market 
open to commerce and the mind open- 
ing to new ideas. A day will come 
when bombshells will be replaced by 
votes, by the universal suffrage of na- 
tions, by the venerable arbitration of a 
great sovereign senate, which will be 
to Europe what the Parliament is to 
England, what the Diet is to Ger- 
meny, what the Legislative Assembly 
is to France. A day will come when a 


cannon will be exhibited in public mu- 
seums, just as an instrument of torture 
is now, and people will be astonished 
how such a thing could have been. A 
day will come when these two immense 
groups, the United States of America 
and the United States of Europe, shall 
be seen placed in presence of each 
other, extending the hand of fellow- 
ship across the ocean. 
— Victor Hugo, 1877. 


ay 


New Bank Bills for Colombia 


HE Colombian Government has re- 
cently signed a contract with an 
nerican bank-note company for 
printing 8,500,000 bills of one peso, 
1.000,000 of two pesos, 300,000 of 
and 200,000 of ten pesos 
tor the purpose of replacing and con- 


A, 


hve pesos 





verting into gold the old bills now in 
circulation. The new bills are to bear 
the following inscription: “The Repub- 
lic of Colombia will pay to bearer the 
sum of ---—— pesos in gold in accord- 
law,” ete. 


ance with 
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Modern Financial Institutions and Their 
Equipment 








ENTRANCE TO GRAND FOYER AND MAIN BANK- 
ING ROOM 


The Marine National Bank 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 


HE. towering structure which the 
Marine National Bank of Buf- 
falo has completed, and whose 

splendid banking quarters this institu- 
tion now occupies, fittingly typifies 
both the growth of the bank and the 
city in whose commercial life it has 
had such an important share through- 
out a period extending over sixty-four 
years. It may be truthfully said that 
not only has the bank kept pace with 
the growth of Buffalo, but that it has 
grown even more rapidly. For although 
in population, commerce and manufac- 
turing the city has experienced far be- 
yond the average rate of growth since 
608 





1850—the year the bank was founded 
—the Marine National Bank has added 
to its business to an extent which wonld 
give it an important position among the 
banks in cities like New York, Chicago 
and Boston. Indeed there are no com- 
mercia) banks outside these large cen- 
ters whose total resources exceed the 
£65,000,000 reported by the Marine 
National Bank. 

To grow as fast as its own commu- 
nity is highly creditable to any bank, 
but to far exceed this normal rate of 
increase indicates exceptional qualities 
of management and of strength. This 
has heen the achievement of the Ma- 
rine National Bank of Buffalo. 

Before giving a brief description of 
the magnificent new building illustrated 
herewith, mention of the bank’s long 
and successful history may appropri- 
ately be made. 


& 


AS A STATE BANK 

OR a long time prior to the begin- 

ning of the national banking sys- 
tem the State of New York had an 
excellent system of State banking (as 
it has yet). whose operations were so 
successful that its experiences and the 
law itself were depended upon largely 
in framing the National Banking Act. 
It is an interesting coincidence that 
the original draft of that act was pre- 
pared by a Buffalo banker—Hon. 
Mbridge G. Spaulding. 

The Marine Bank opened as a State 
institution August 15, 1850, and is now 
the oldest surviving bank of deposit 
and discount in Buffalo. In less than 
ten years after the bank was started, a 
terrible panic swept over the country, 
but even at that early age the Marine 
Bank had acquired sufficient strength 
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to withstand such a shock, and it came 
theough unharmed, just as it has done 
in all the suecessive financial reverses 
that have occurred in the long interval 
since then. 

Even in those early days Buffalo 
was an important grain center, and 
by making advances on grain and mer- 
chandise the bank helped to promote 
the city’s prosperity and to build up 
the commerce of the port to its pres- 
ent large proportions. 

During its fifty-two years as a State 
bank this institution carefully laid the 
foundations and developed the policies 
which were to prove a source of un- 
failing strength in the still greater era 
of prosperity that has since dawned. 


& 


ENTERS THE NATIONAL 


SYSTEM 


INCE the bank had been so success- 

ful under the charter granted by 
the State of New York, the sharehold- 
ers did not for a long time decide upon 
entering the national banking system. 
But in 1902 they decided that such a 
change would be advantageous, and 
accordingly the Marine Bank became 
the Marine National Bank. 

Prior to this change, in 1897, the 
business of the American Exchange 
Bank was absorbed, and in the same 
year in which the national charter was 
granted the Buffalo Commercial Bank 
was merged. These two consolidations 
materially added to the resources and 
prestige gained by the Marine during 
its long career, and this advantage 
heeame very much greater when in 
December, 1918, the Columbia National 
Bank was taken over. 

These mergers gave the 
Marine National Bank wider relations 
to the business community, increased 
the number of accounts, and greatly 
igmented deposits and resources. In 
mibination with the growth of busi- 
ess in the usual way they have placed 
lie bank in a most enviable position as 
io size aud strength, immensely increas- 
ng the bank’s power to aid in the de- 
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velopment of production and trade in 


the territory tributary to Buffalo. 


tt 

THE BANK’S POSITION 

OT only with respect to size does 

the position of the Marine Na- 
tional Bank command attention. Its 
capital of  %5,000.000, surplus of 
$4,000,000, and undivided profits of 


over $750.000 reveal a_ conservative 
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character in the management in which 
as great a pride may be taken as in 
the $65,000,090 of total resources, for 
these items point to the fact that the 
management has decided not merely 
that the bank shall be big. but that it 
shall be safe at the same time. 

Prior to July 28, 1914, the surplus 
was $1,000,000 more than is stated 
above. On that date a special divi- 
dend of twenty per cent. was declared 
from surplus account for capital stock 
in the Bankers Trust Company of Buf- 
falo, which began business on August 
10, 1914. 

Besides building up this large sur- 
plus and undivided profits fund the 
bank pays dividends at the rate of 
sixteen per cent. a year. 


& 


THE NEW BUILDING 


ROM the modest building at 79 
Main street in the Webster Block, 
where the bank hegan business in 1850, 





an advance has been gradually mad: 
to the great modern structure illus 
trated in these pages. In 1860 th 
bank moved from its first location to 
112 Main street, and in 1880 purchased 
the premises at 220 Main street. Ten 
years later the Hayen Building at 
the southwest corner of Main and 
Seneca streets was bought, and in 1901 
this building and that at 220 Main 
street were connected. Many improve- 
ments and alterations were made at this 
time as well as subsequently in 1907. 
On the first of May, 1912, work was 
begun on the present building, which is 
now completed and occupied. 

Upon a_ bed-rock foundation this 
structure of Maine granite, steel, brick 
and terra cotta rises to a height of 233 
feet, besides having a basement and 
sub-baseinent. It covers the entire 
building lot, eighty feet on Main 
street, 200 feet on Seneca, and eighty 
feet on Washington. 

On Main street there are three en- 
trances, on Seneca street two and 
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on Washington a freight entrance. 

The central entrance, through a 
foyer twenty feet wide by sixty feet 
long, leads directly to the great bank- 
ing room, which is exceeded in size 
and magnificence by few banks in the 
country. It occupies the entire main 
floor, seventy feet wide and one hun- 
dred and forty-eight feet long. The 
banking room is forty-five feet from 
floor to ceiling. Great steel trusses 


frigeration after being thoroughly 
filtered by passing through a filter 
fountain with which each floor is pro- 
vided. 

Heating and ventilation are provided 
by the most modern equipment ob- 
tainable. A vacuum cleaning system is 
installed on every floor, and a complete 
fire alarm system is directly connected 
with the city department. 

Seven electric traction elevators, with 





OFFICERS’ CONSULTATION ROOM 
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span this space to sustain the fourteen 
office floors above. 

In its construction this building em- 
bodies all that is latest and best in 
modern bank and commercial archi- 
tecture. It has a_ steel frame and 
not a particle of wood enters into its 
onstruction. It is absolutely protected 
rom fire by fireproof material; its 
loors and window frames are of metal 
nd its floors fireproof. 

The marble wainscoting of the com- 
‘odious corridors insures perfect san- 
tary conditions. 

The water supply is cooled by re- 


fireproof partitions and wire glass 
doors and equipped with automatic 
safety devices, make the elevator trans- 
portation the best in the city. 

One of the most attractive features 
of this great office building is the 
meeting room on the ninth floor, which 
is furnished free to the renters of the 
offices. 

Besides this audience room, the build- 
ing is equipped with every conven- 
ience, telephones, rest rooms and _ bar- 
ber shop. 

Not only are the banking quarters 
of exceptional size and beauty, but they 
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are perfectly suited to the use intended 
—the rendering of the best possible 
banking service to the people, adequate 
provision being made for the conven- 
ience of those who deal with the bank 
and for those who as officers and em- 
ployees do its work. 

Every department is arranged with 
a view to attractiveness, safety and 
efficiency, and the building as an en- 
tirety is certainly a credit to those 
who planned it—-the late Stephen M. 
Clement, Hugh Kennedy, Edmund 
Hayes and William H. Hotchkiss, com- 
prising the building committee. 

Especial mention should be made of 
the safe-deposit department, which in 
all respects save size has been declared 
to surpass everything attempted in 
this country. It occupies over half of 


the first basement fioor. The safe- 
deposit vault itself is of Carnegie 
irmor plate, three and one-quarter 


iches thick, standing on a monolith 

reinforced concrete, surrounded by 

o feet of reinforced concrete on the 
4 





sides and top, with two solid forged 
vestibule doors, each twelve and ten 
inches thick. 


2) 


THE MANAGEMENT 


| & the long history of this bank, 
its successful resistance of the 
panics that have visited the country 
in the last sixty-four years; in the 
huge total resources, and the large 
accumulation of surplus and undivided 
profits; in the profits earned and paid 
to stockholders; and in the great mod- 
ern structure herein described and 
illustrated—in all these unmistakable 
signs of safety, prosperity and success, 
one may read infallibly the character 
of the management controlling and 
shaping the fortunes of this institution. 
These facts speak in no _ uncertain 
language of the kind of men who have 
ruled the bank in the past and who 
rule it now, and no mere words can 
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add to the convincing nature of the 
record itself. 

In the bank’s long existence it has 
been officered by men eminent in com- 
meree, industry and banking, who have 
established the sound traditions upon 
which the bank’s prosperity rests. These 
traditions will be maintained; and 
while progress will be the watchword, 
it will always be safe progress. 

The present officers of the Marine 
National Bank are: S. H. Knox, chair- 
man of the board; George F. Rand, 


president; J. H. Lascelles and Henry 


J. Auer, vice-presidents; Norman P. 
Clement, cashier; Emil Diffine, Merle 
H. Denison, Perey W. Darby, Joseph 
G. Fischer and Eugene L. Reed, as- 
sistant cashiers. 

The Marine National Bank has 
grown to its present proportions by 
reason of adequate banking service. 
Its large capital funds and resources. 
the new building thoroughly adapted 
to every requirement, and the charac- 
ter of the management are all such 
as to make it possible to render more 
complete service than ever before. 


Bankers as Ministers of the Public 
Welfare 





RADUALLY the true relation 
which the hanker sustains to- 
ward the public welfare is becoming 
better understood. In an address de- 
livered at the Richmond convention of 
the American Bankers Association, 
President Edward K. Graham of the 
University of North Carolina, touched 
on this matter. He said: 

“Business is business; but it is also 
life—an essential part of the life of 
the individual man and an essential 
part of the life of the nation. What 
we are coming to see is that good busi- 
ness, like all other good human activi- 
ties. has two characteristic marks: It 
must ke a good job in itself and it 
must be done in accord with the stand- 
ards of the nation of which it is a 
part. The first is a question of indi- 
vidual freedom and efficiency, the sec- 
oud is a question of responsibility and 
relationship. Reconciling their contra- 
dictions in a practical standard of 
Cliristian democracy is the task of the 
civilization that we are building. In 
science, in art, in government, our prac- 
tice conforms to our theory with suffi- 
cient clearness to be recognized by all 


men. No scientist, no artist, no states- 
man could fail to hold his genius and 
his profession in large part as public 
property. Legitimate government by 
whomever administered is government 
administered in the interest of the 
whole body politic. And this standard is 
coming to be and will be the practical 
standard of good business. 

“It is a difficult doctrine, but it is 
the very thing that is happening be- 
fore our eyes—this saturation of the 
standards of business and the uses and 
processes of business with the national 
standard. Business responsibility, busi- 
ness self-restraint and codperation, to 
the man who really sees, are facts far 
more significant in present America 
than ruthless selfishness, greed and the 
survival of the craftiest: and the 
steady progress we are making in a 
truly democratic interpretation of busi- 
ness is one of the most significant 
facts in world history. 

“To the question how we achieved 
the progress we have made, and how 
we are to achieve the even more diffi- 
cult tasks ahead, there is no specific 


answer. It will not be through legis- 
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lative panaceas swallowed by Congress 
and the people suddenly made whole. 
The lash of legislation cures no_busi- 
ness ills, though it may seem, as it 
does elsewhere, to compel attention to 
the higher law of self-restraint. En- 
lightened self-interest has played and 
will continue to play a large part. But 
it will be through the same slow and 
dificult process of self-education by 
which we learned and are learning self- 
government—through realizing more 
clearly what we are working for. It 
is not through restricting the doctrine 
that business is business, but enlarging 
it to the view that business is life. 
We are learning that one may co- 
operate not orly with a single partner, 
and a group of partners, and a group 
of thousands of dividend sharers; but 
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with ten thousand workmen and _ their 
families, and that we may extend that 
vision of partnership to the whole com- 
munity and its wealth, health and hap- 
piness. This insight comes not from 
conversion to altruistic philanthropy, 
nor from an outburst of emotional 
patriotism, but through a fuller know]l- 
edge of the facts of public welfare, 
and so to a truer conception of our 
business concerns and our banking in- 
stitutions as arteries through which the 
life of the community flows, and our 
bank men as public men and ministers 
of the public welfare as truly as states- 
men, teachers or preachers. When we 
know fully and exactly the economic 
facts about the public welfare the pro- 
jecting power of our practical sympa- 
thy will be vastly increased.” 


Foreign Banking and Finance 





European 


AMERICAN BANK IN MADRID 


ROM the American 

Madrid comes this 

respecting the opportunity of es- 
tablishing an American bank in that 
city: 


consul at 
information 


One cause of the success of German 
exporters has been the fact that there 
is in Madrid a German bank that dis- 
counts freely commercial paper sent 
to it by German exporters; such ex- 
porters, therefore, have been accus- 
tomed to give credit for ninety days or 
longer against the purchaser's paper, 
which could be readily discounted. No 
American bank or branch exists in Ma- 
drid, and this fact militates severely 
against the extension of trade relations 
in this district. It is believed that, at 
this moment, there is sufficient business 
available to warrant the opening of 


such a branch; the belief is based upon 
recent interviews with Madrid import- 
ers as a result of a circular letter sent 
inviting them to call at the consulate 
to discuss trade conditions in general. 
Names and addresses of those who 
would patronize such an institution and 
the probable amount of their business 
are in possession of the consulate. 


& 


Australasian 
AUSTRALASIAN BANKS 
says 


that 
sud- 


[t was fortunate for Australia, 
“The Economist,” of London, 
the war crisis which gathered so 
denly at the beginning of August found 
the Commonwealth in a strong position 
to resist the great financial strain. The 


season of 1913-14 saw a marked re- 
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covery of the wool clip after the de- 
cline of the previous season, the wheat 
crop was a record, and the frozen meat 
trade underwent considerable expansion. 
Thus the foreign trade returns for 
1913-14 touched new records, exports 
being over £12,500,000 and imports 
£4,800,000 higher than in the previous 
year, the balance turning in favor 
of Australia to the extent of seven and 
three-quarters millions sterling. 

The year’s prosperity is reflected 
clearly in the accounts of Australian 
banks. There are now twenty-three 
banks trading in Australia, excluding 
the Commonwealth Bank, and of these 
seventeen have London offices, while 
four--the Bank of Australasia, the 
Union Bank of Australia, the London 
Bank of Australia, and the English, 
Seottish and Australian Bank—have 
their head offices in London. 

For the year ending on June 30, 
1914, the total deposits of banks in 
Australia rose by nearly £11,000.000, 
from £148,695,680 to £154,601,935. 
This corresponds with a decline of 
£314 millions recorded a year ago. Of 
the total deposit increase deposits not 
bearing interest rose by £7,327,347, and 
fixed deposits by £3,578.908. At the 
same time loans were up by £1,713,588 
—an inerease which compares with a 
decline of no less than £6,500,000. The 
coin, bullion and Australian notes held 
by Australian banks were about £5,- 
100.000 higher than a year previously. 
Thus the position disclosed at June 
20th this year is undoubtedly strong, 
and the recovery from the previous 
vear’s somewhat unsatisfactory results 
is pronounced. Very similar tendencies 
are revealed in the accounts of New 
Zexland banks made up to the same 
date. Total deposits were higher by 
£2,300,702, having risen from £26,- 
516,454 to £28,847,156; and this in- 
crease was made up by a rise of £779,- 
189 in current accounts and £1,521,518 
in interest-bearing deposits. The se- 
verity of the loss which the war will 
impose on British Australasia must not 
be overlooked ; but the requirements for 
clothing and blankets for the vast 


armies have caused a heavy demand 
and high prices. 


& 


STATE SAVINGS BANK OF 
VICTORIA 


URING the year ended June 30 the 

total amount at credit of depos- 
itors in all the branches and agencies 
increased by £1,815,774, making the to- 
tal at their credit on June 30, £23,381,- 
696. which includes £114,870 at their 
eredit in savings bank deposit stock. 

The number of depositors’ accounts 
also increased during the vear by 30,- 
187. making the total remaining num- 
ber open, 705,029. 

The reciprocal system in force be- 
tween the savings banks of all the 
States of Australia is largely used by 
depositors, who have the right to oper- 
ate on their accounts all over the Com- 
monwealth; thus a Victorian depositor 
ean obtain money on demand in any 
other State, as well as in any part of 
Victoria, and visitors to Victoria from 
any other States have a similar privi- 
lege; the sums payable on demand are, 
of course, limited, but any large sums 
can be likewise obtained in any part of 
Australia at short notice. 

Arrangements have also been made 
with the British Government to enable 
depositors travelling between the 
United Kingdom and Australia to oper- 
ate on their accounts in either country. 
Persons newly arrived from the United 
Kingdom have found this system very 
useful, and have availed themselves of 
it freely. Similar facilities were dur- 
ing the year arranged with New Zea- 
land, and the volume of business shows 
that this extension is much appreciated. 


& 
Latin-America 


BRANCH BANK OPENED 


N November 10 a branch of the 
National City Bank of New York 
was opened at Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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is also clear. Not only do_ business 
men, bankers and agriculturists all © ©Q————W 
share in the present financial stress, 

but the Government of Colombia is also militated against the building up of 
affected thereby. The suddenness of — treasury balance that had been depleted 
the war's breaking left no time for by expenditures for extensive public 
Federal retrenchment, and the loss of — works. 

revenue resulting from the falling off Financial assistance to both public 
in imports that has cccurred since the and private interests in this time of 
declaration of hostilities in Europe has crisis would redound to the ultimate 
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good of the country extending such aid. 
While the Government of Colombia 
might not consider asking for a direct 
loan in the United States there is no 
reason why such a loan could not be 
arranged through local Colombian 
banks; and exporters in the United 
States could render similar assistance to 
the commercial interests of Colombia 
by the extension of reasonable credit to 
responsible firms. This is the opinion 
of three of the largest banks in Bar- 
ranquilla, two of which declare that 
they could place on first-class paper 
and securitvy—ample, conservative and 
“gilt-edged’”—-at least $800,000 each, 
and keep it turning in the movement of 
well-established businesses and of grow- 
ing crops. 

There has been no replacing of the 
European credits withdrawn at the 
opening of the war, and only one bank- 
ing concern in the United States has 
permitted its correspondents to make 
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Transact a general domestic and foreign bank- 
ing business. All banking matters entrusted 
to us handled promptly and with care. 


Special attention paid to collections in 
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vt 


reasonably free use of their credits with 
it. Ameyican manufacturers, jobbers, 
agents and exporters have written thou- 
sands of letters and sent tons of cata- 
logues, offering to the trade in Colom- 
bia practically everything but the one 
thing that would help them restock, and 
that is reasonable credit. The banks 
are doing nothing but a _ legitimate 
banking business in exchange. One 
bank stated on the date the letter was 
written that it had not loaned a dollar 
since the war broke out. 


co 


CONDITIONS IN URUGUAY 
Wit the confirmation of the news 


of war in Europe the Govern- 
ment-of Uruguay took immediate steps 
to safeguard the interests of the coun- 
try. Banking experts and practical ad- 
visers were called into consultation and 
a bill was evolved and passed to the 
following effect: 

(1) The notes of the Bank of the 

Republie are inconvertible until March 
8, 1915. 
- (2) The Bank of the Republic may 
issue major notes ($10 and over) up 
to a maximum of $26,000,000, but must 
keep a gold reserve of not less than 
forty per cent. of its maximum issue 
and deposits at sight. 

(3) The bank may apply $4,000,000 
to a rediscounting of the portfolios of 
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GEO. J. McCARTY, President 
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Unsurpassed collection facilities, 
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Avenida San Francisco No. 12 
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SHUR WELCH, Assistant Cashier 


Corrrespondence sclicited. Accounts of Banks, Bank- 
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Surplus, $100,000.00 
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other banks and may accept from the 
other banks gold to the same amount in 
exchange for These deposits 
may be withdrawn at any time or must 
be withdrawn after six months if the 
Bank of the Republic so requires, and 
shall not count as a part of its gold 
reserve. These notes are not included 
in the above limit. 

(4) The bank’s notes are legal 
tender for all past or future pecuniary 
obligations, including deposits at sight. 
(All the foregoing provisions become 
void in six months.) 

(5) The execution of sentences of 
judicial sale and of every obligation 
with pact of resale is suspended for 
two months. 

(6) The eviction of tenants in ar- 
rears is suspended for one month. 

(7) The exportation, reémbarkation 
and trans-shipment of coal is forbid- 
den, also of gold in specie or ingots. 


notes. 


The Executive is authorized, however, 
to allow exceptions, these to include the 
supply of vessels. 

(8) The Executive may prohibit or 
regulate stock-exchange operations in 
bank notes. 

An Executive order thereupon pro- 
hibited all stock-exchange operations 
having as a result the depreciation of 
fiduciary money (i. e., the notes of the 


Bank of the Republic). 
& 

Cuba 
PROSPEROUS BUSINESS CONDI- 
TIONS 
HIE rise in the price of sugar last 
suminer has been the source of 


greatly added prosperity in Cuba. 
Commenting on conditions recently to 
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San Jose, Costa Rica, Central America 
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Managing Director, THOMAS SCOTT 


Collections for Foreign Houses promptly attended to. 
Money repayable at maturity by sight draft on New York, New Orleans or San Francisco. 
The rates of interest at present allowed are: 


DEPOSITS 


3ist of March. 1912 ° 
3lst of December, 1912 


Reserves, $546,238.41 


Deposits are received in American 


° ° 6 per cent. per annum 
7 per cent. per annum 


$3 397.€58.2 
4.414,218.5 
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Capital paid up, $2,000,000 


Metals National Bank; LONDON, 
toir National d°Escomte; 
merz und Disconto Bank; 
Castilla; HABANA, 





ARTURO MANRIQUE, Accountant 





Banco de Nuevo Leon 


MONTEREY, N. L, MEXICO 


ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 


Reserves, $919,682.79 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
Principal Correspondents: —-NEW YORK, 


Dresdner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; 


Deutsche Bank, Berliner Handels Gesellshaft; 


Banco de la Habana. 
it: RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 


1892 


Deposits, $3,317,868.77 


Bank, Mechanics & 
BERLIN, 
PARIS, Credit Lyonnais; Comp 
Deutsche Bank Filiale Hamburg, Com- 
Banco Hispano Americano, Banco de 


National Park 


AMADOR PAZ, Cashier 

















a representative of the New York 
“American,” J. ‘TI’. Monahan, manager 
of the New York office of the National 
Bank ef Cuba. said: 

“The outlook for Cuba is very flat- 
tering, due to the fact that cane sugar 
consumption must increase while beet 
sugar nations, like Russia and Ger- 
many. are at war and unable to harvest 
large crops, and it is confidently be- 
lieved that such conditions will be re- 
flected in an increase in the price of 
Cuban sugar. 

“During the recent increase in price 
from two cents to six cents per pound 
it is believed that almost 3,000,000 bags 











SAVINGS BANKS 


Will find forms and methods for all- 
the practical work of the Bank fully 
illustrated and explained in the new 
book, 


“The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work” 


By W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 
Ex-Treasurer of a $25,000.000 Savings Bank 
and former Secretary of the Savings Bank 
Section, American Bankers Association 
All legal decisions affecting Savings 
Banks and every phase of the prac- 
tical work, with the duties and respon- 
sibilities of trustees, are taken up in 
38 chapters, 550 pages, over 100 illus- 
trations of blanks, forms, a model set 

of by-laws, etc. 


The first and only complete work on the subject 
~— Price $5.00. Carriage Prepaid 
' Copies sent to Banks on approval 


| The Bankers Publishing Co. 
253 Broadway, New York. 

















were sold for delivery in the spring 
at over fovr cents per pound. The 
crop this year is estimated at from 2,- 
000,900 to 2,500,000 tons, and even 
taking the lower figure, if the crop can 
be marketed at the average of four 
cents per pound, it will bring to Cuba 
about $60,000,000 more than last .sea- 
son’s crop oi 2,500,000 tons. Some 
good judges think that the price of 





J. T. Monanan, 


MANAGER OF THE NEW YORK OFFICE NATIONAL 
BANK OF CUBA. 
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four cents per pound will be exceeded 
in a very few months if the war con- 
tinues, and the curtailment of the beet 
sugar crop abroad compels the Euro- 
pean nations to purchase Cuban sugar. 

“An increase in production and in 
price wil! make the crop worth more 
than $200,000,000, exceeding the value 
of last year’s crop by about $100,- 
000,000. 

“Cuba’s prosperity will be of great 
benefit to the United States, as this 
is now the only available market for 
its needs, as attested by recent heavy 
exports from here to the island re- 
public. It now remains for the Amer- 
ican merchants to retain this trade di- 
verted to the United States from 
Europe after the war ends.” 


& 
Asiatic 
BANK OF CHOSEN 


"THE tenth ordinary general meeting 
of shareholders of the Bank of 
Chosen, whose head office is at Seoul, 
held at the Bankers Association 
Building, Tokyo, August 15, when the 
following report of operations for the 
last half-year was made: 


was 


The net profits for the half-year 
amounted to ven 399,328.34, to which 
must be added ven 87,330.11, brought 
forward from last half-year, making a 
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total of yen 435,658.45,  appor- 
tioned as follows: Dividend 
six per cent. per annnm, - yen 


225,000.00; additional dividend at on 
per cent. per annum, yen 37,500.00; re- 
serve fund to provide for losses, yen 
50,000.00; reserve fund to equalize div- 
idends, yen 8,000.00; bonus and allow- 
yen 27,900.00; balance carried 
forward to next account, ven 88,258.45. 

The report made to the shareholders 
states that, on the whole, the monetary 
situation during the half-year under re- 
view may be considered to have been 
threatened more than once by the effect 
of the sndden fall in the price of rice, 
and also of the overstocking of import- 
ed goods, with the result that the bank, 
while putting forth its endeavors to ex- 
tend its business, had to be constantly 
on guard in its operations in order to 
protect its own interests as well as to 
prevent any disturbing elements from 
taking hold of the situation. Fortu- 
nately, the bank made satisfactory 
progress during the half-year and was 
able to gain a profit exceeding by far 
that for any preceding half-year, so 
much so that it is now in a position to 
raise its rate of dividend and even to 
pay a dividend on the Government 


ances, 


shares, a result never before attained. 

The present capital of the Bank of 
Chosen is yen 10,000,000, of which ven 
7,500,000 is paid up divided into 190,- 
000 shares of 109 yen each, of which 
the 


30,000 shares 
Government. 


are subscribed by 


ay 


66 


HE farm is the basis of all industry, 


but for many years this country has 
made the mistake of unduly assisting manu- 
facture, commerce and other activities that 
center in cities, at the expense of the farm.” 


—James J. Hiv. 











The Federal Reserve Bank System 








FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


Chairman—-William G. McAdoo, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury (ex-officio). 

S. Hamlin, Boston. 

Vice-Governor—Paul M. Warburg, 
New York. 


‘ 


Governor—-C 


Adolph C. Miller, San Francisco. 

W. P. G. Harding. Birmingham, Ala. 

Frederick A. Delano. Chicago. 

John Skelton Williams, Comptroller 
of the Currency (ex officio). 


Twetve Recionat Reserve Banks anp Tuer Directors: 


DISTRICT NO. 1. 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 
Alfred L. Aiken, Governor. 
CLASS A. 
Group 1—Thos. P. Beal, Boston, Mass. 
Group 2—C. G. Sanford, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Group 3—A. M. Heard, Manchester, N. H. 
CLASS B. 
Group 1—C. A. Morss, Boston, Mass. 
Group 2—E. R. Morse, Proctor, Vt. 
Group 3—C. G. Washburn, Worcester, Mass. 
CLASS C, 

Frederic H. Curtiss, Boston, Mass., Reserve 
Agent and Chairman of the Board. 
Walter S. Hackney, Providence, R. IL, Deputy 

Agent and Vice-Chairman. 
\llen Hollis, Concord, N. H. 


DISTRICT NO. 2. 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Benjamin Strong, Governor. 
CLASS A. 
Group 1—William Woodward, New York. 
2—R. H. Treman, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Group 3—F. D. Locke, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Group 


CLASS B. 


Group 1 Henry R. Towne, New York. 
Group 2—W. B. Thompson, Yonkers, N. Y. 
(iroup 8—L. R. Palmer, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


CLASS C. 
erre Jay, New York City, Reserve Agent and 
Chairman of the Board. 
arles Starek, New York City, Deputy Agent 
and Vice-Chairman. 
rge F. Peabody, Lake George, N. Y. 
DISTRICT NO. 3. 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 
Charles J. Rhoads, Governor. 
CLASS A. 
ip 1 Charles J. Rhoads, Philadelphia. 
2—W. H. Peck, Scranton, Pa. 
troup 3—M. J. Murphy, Scranton, Pa. 





CLASS B. 
Group 1 Alba B. Johnson, Philadelphia. 
Group 2—E. S. Stuart, Philadelphia. 
Group 3—Geo. W. F. Gaunt, Mullica Hill, N. J. 
CLASS C. 
Richard L. Austin, Philadelphia, Pa., Federal 
Reserve Agent and Chairman of the Board. 
George M. Lamonts, Bound Brook, N. J., Dep- 
uty Federal Reserve Agent and Vice-Chair- 
man, 
George W. Norris, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DISTRICT NO. 4. 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 
E. R. Fancher, Governor. 
CLASS A. 
Group 1—Robert Wardop, Pittsburgh. 
Group 2—W. S. Rowe, Cincinnati, O. 
Group 3—S. B. Rankin, South Charleston, O. 
CLASS B. 
Group A—Thomas A. Combs, Lexington, Ky. 
Group 2—C. H. Bagley, Corry, Pa. 
Group 3—A. T. Patrick, Salyersville, Ky. 
CLASS C. 
D. CC.‘ Wills, Bellevue, Pa., Chairman and Re- 
serve Agent. 
Lyman TT. Treadway, Cleveland, Ohio, Vice- 
Chairman and Deputy Agent. 
H. B. Wolfe, Columbus, Ohio. 


DISTRICT NO. 5. 


Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, Va. 
George J. Seay, Governor. 
CLASS A. 

Group 1—Waldo Newcomer, Baltimore, Md. 

Group 2—John F. Bruton, Wilson, N. C. 

Group 3—Edwin Mann, Bluefield, W. Va. 
CLASS B. 

Group 1—George J. Seay, Richmond, Va. 

Group 2—D. R. Coker, Hartsville, S. C. 

Group 3—J. F. Oyster, Washington, D. C. 
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THE 


CLASS C. 





William Ing Baltimore, Md., Reserve Agent 
and Chairman of the Board. 

James A. Moncure, Richmond, Va., Deputy 
Agent and Vice-Chairman and Secretary. 

M. F. H. Gouverneur, Wilmington, N. C. 


DISTRICT NO. 6. 
Bank of 
MeCord, 


Federal 
Joseph <A. 


Atlanta. 
Governor. 


Reserve 


CLASS A. 
Hillyer, 


Foote, 


Group 1—L. P. 
Group 2—F. W. 
Group 3—W. H. 


Macon, Ga. 
Hattiesburg, 


Winder, 


Miss. 
Toole, Ga. 
CLASS B. 

New 
Decatur, 
Hartford, Nashville, Tenn. 


Group 1—P. H. 
Group 2—J. A. 
Group, 3—W. H. 


Saunders, Orleans, La. 


McCrary, Ga. 


CLASS C., 


M. B. Willborn, Anniston, Ala., Chairman of the 
joard and Federal Reserve Agent. 
Edward T. Brown, Atlanta, Ga., Vice-Chairman 
and Deputy Federal Reserve Agent. 
W. H. Kettig, Birmingham, Ala. 
DISTRICT NO. 7. 


Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 


James B. McDougal, Governor. 


Cc. R. MeKay, Deputy Governor 
Bentley G. McCloud, Cashier. 
W. L. MeLallen, Secretary. 


CLASS A. 
M. 
James B. 
Group 3—E. L. 


Group 1 Reynolds, Chicago. 
Forgan, 


Waterloo, Ia. 


George 
Group 2 Chicago. 
Johnson, 


CLASS B. 


Group 1—H. B. Joy, Detroit, Mich. 
Group 2—M. B. Hutchison, Ottumwa, Ia. 
Group 3—A. H. Vogel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CLASS C. 


Cc. H. Bosworth, Chicago, IIL, Reserve Agent 
and Chairman of the Board. 
W. L. MeLallen, Columbia City, Ind., Deputy 
Agent and Vice-Chairman. 
Edwin T. Meredith, Des Moines, Ia. 
DISTRICT NO. 8. 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, Mo. 
Rolla Wells, Governor. 
CLASS A. 
Group 1—Walker Hill, St. Louis, Mo 
Group 2—F. O. Watts, St. Louis, Mo. 
Group 8—Oscar Fenley, Louisville, Ky. 
CLASS B. 
Group 1 Murray Carleton, St. Louis, Mo. 
Group 2—W. B. Plunkett, Little Rock, Ark. 
Group 3—Leroy Perey, Greenville, Miss. 
CLASS C. 
William MeMartin, St. Louis, Mo., Reserve 
Agent and Chairman of the Board. 
Walter W. Smith, St. Louis, Mo., Deputy Agent 
and Vice-Chairman. 
John Boehne, Evansville, Ind. 


DISTRICT NO. 9. 


fjank of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wold, 


Federal Reserve 


Theodore Governor. 
CLASS A. 

Decker, 

Hanna, 

Bassett, 


Group 1—E. W. 
Group 2—L. B. 
Group 3—J. C. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fargo, N. D. 


Aberdeen, S. D. 


Group 1 F 
Group 2—F. 
Group 38—N. 
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CLASS B. 


R. Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn. 
P. Hixon, La Crosse, Wis. 
B. Holter, Helena, Mont. 


CLASS C. 


John F. Rich, Red Wing, Minn., Reserve Agent 
and Chairman of the Board. 
T. M. Kerst, St. Paul, Minn., Deputy Agent and 
Vice-Chairman. 
John W. Black, Houghton, Mich. 
DISTRICT NO. 10. 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, Mo. 
Charles M. Sawyer, Governor. 
CLASS A. 
Group 1—Gordon Jones, Denver, Colo. 
Group 2—W. J. Bailey, Atchison, Kas. 
Group 3—C. E. Burnham, Norfolk, Neb. 
CLASS B. 
Group 1—M. L. McClure, Kansas City, Mo. 
Group 2—T. CC. Byrne, Omaha, Neb. 
Group 3—L. A. Wilson, El Reno, Okla. 
CLASS C. 
J. Z. Miller, Kansas City, Reserve Agent and 
Chairman of the Board. 
A. E. Ramsey, Muskogee, Okla., Deputy Agent 
and Vice-Chairman. 
R. H. Malone, Denver. 
DISTRICT NO. 11. 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, Texas. 


Group 1—Os« 
Group 2—E. 
Group 3—B. 


Group 1—Ma 


Group 2- 


Group 3—J. 


E. O. 


Chairman of 


Oscar 


‘ar 


Frank 


Tennison, 


Wells, Governor. 
CLASS A. 
Wells, 
K. Smith, 
A. McKinney, 


Texas. 
La. 
Okla. 


Houston, 
Shreveport, 
Durant, 


CLASS B. 


rion Sansom, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Kell, Wichita Falls, 


J. Culberson, 


Texas. 


Paris, Texas. 


CLASS C, 


Federal Reserve Agent = and 


the Board. 


W. F. MecCaleb, Deputy Agent and Vice-Chair- 
man. 
Felix Martinez. 
DISTRICT NO. 12. 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 


Archibald 


Group 1—c. 
Group 2—QJ. 


Group 3 


Group 1 A. 


Group 2—J. 


Kk. Lynch, San 


Alden 


A. McGregor, 


Kains, Governor. 


CLASS A 
Francisco, Cal 


Cal. 


K. McIntosh, San 
Francisco, 
Anderson, Sacramento, Cal 
CLASS B. 

Francisco, Cal 
} 


B. C. Dohrman, San 





San Francisco, ¢ 


Group 3—E. H. Cox, Madera, Cal. 
CLASS C. 
John Perrin, Federal Reserve Agent and Chair- 
man of the Board. 
Claude Gatch, Deputy Agent and Vice-Chair- 
man. 


Charles E. P 


eabcdy. 
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First Consolidated Statement 


of the Federal Reserve 
Banks 


| arta tetera is the first consoli- 
dated statement of the twelve Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks showing condition 
at the close of business November 20: 


Cash on hand— 


Gold coin and certificates... .$203,415,000 
Legal tender, silver certifi- 
cates and subsidiary coin.. 37,308,000 
EE ere. $240,723,000 
PE av case sessewscewun 5,607,000 
ee 95,000 





BER assed punssceeeewera $246,425,000 
Capital paid in ............4+. $18,072,000 
Reserve deposits ............. 227,138,000 
Federal reserve notes in circu- 

ME cccecirnsarencad hese 1,215,000 

TE on cawsesnaaiveiasnet $246,425,000 
Gold reserve against all 


BONES. 66s cen csseceves 89 per cent. 
Cash reserve against all 

BED. occ ctacassavanns 105 per cent. 
Cash reserve against all 

liabilities after setting 


aside 40 per cent. gold re- 
serve against Federal re- 
serve notes in circulation.. 105 per cent. 


ay 


Federal Reserve Rediscount 
Rate 


N November 13 rediscount rates 
were fixed by the Federal Reserve 

Board as follows: 
On paper 


maturing 
within 
On paper a time 
maturing greater 
within than 
Reserve District. 30 days. 30 days. 
Percent. Percent. 
NOW TOG ccscvscccwes 5% 6 
Philadelphia .......... 5% 6 
eter re 6 6 
CE. bbcnceweannes 6 6 
| Beer ere 6 6 
CRED ic waixciecavsiews 6 6 
Re: BE vasiwsseowens 6 6 
TTT Tear 6 6% 
Minneapolis .......... 6 6% 
MONONS CH ..ccccacce 6 6% 
ee Se 6 6% 
San Francisco ........ 6 6% 


New Bank War Tax Rule 


RULE stipulating the method of 

arriving at the amount of undivid- 
ed profits upon which a banker must 
pay the war tax has been issued by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue as 
follows: 

“In a previous ruling it was held 
that the undivided profits should be 
figured for each business day, and the 
average thereof taken as the amount of 
undivided profits to be used in com- 
puting the tax due. In many instances 
it is clear that such a method would be 
more or less impracticable and involve 
too lengthy a calculation in arriving at 
the basis desired. Therefore while 
perhaps the daily average of undivided 
profits, as set forth above, is the one 
absolutely accurate method by which 
to arrive at the amount to be entered 
into the total of capital, surplus and 
undivided profits, this office will accept 
a return, under oath, from any banker 
where the undivided profits are com- 
puted in any manner whereby a fair 
and just amount is arrived at repre- 
senting the average amount of the un- 
divided profits employed by the bank 
during the fiscal year preceding the 
year for which the tax is due. 

“It should be understood, in the 
event the amount of undivided profits 
arrived at by the banker is questioned, 
that the average undivided profits 
should be computed for each business 
day, as set forth in the previous 


ruling.” 


Teaching Thrift 
EEMINGLY there lurks in the fol- 


lowing, from the “Texas Bankers 
Journal,” a trace of sarcasm: 
“Thrift is now sent out in printed 
pamphlets written by high salaried 
dreamers with pink tinted, highly pol- 
ished, manicured finger nails, holding 
a pen over an imported blotter on an 
extravagantly handsome mahogany 
desk, and about as useless in the prac- 
tice of thrift as a soap bubble is for 
making a plowshare.” 











Banking and Financial Notes 


























Our first? resident 


Merchants National Bank 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Capital . . . $200,000 

Surplus and Profits over 1,000,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” 




















EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


—On November 28 the New York 
Stock Exchange reopened for limited 
trading in bonds. 


-——George B. Williams vice-president 
of the Chelsea Exchange Bank, is active 
in organizing a State bank with $250,- 
000 capital and $62,500 surplus, the 
new bank to be located in the vicinity 
of Broadway and Forty-second street. 


—-Thomas Hildt, vice-president of 
the National Bank of Commerce, Balti- 
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more, is a new director of the Astor 
Trust Company. 


—As a result of the reduction in 
the legal reserve requirement of the 
national banks from twenty-five to 
eighteen per cent. under the Federal 
Reserve Act, the statement of the 
clearing-house banks on November 21, 
the first issued since the new law be- 
came effective, showed a surplus of re- 
serve above legal requirements amount- 
ing to $176.830.540. The previous 
week's statement showed a surplus of 
only $7,+18,900. 

Of course, this large surplus on No- 
vember 21 was due to the change in the 
law rather than to any marked actual 
change in the conditions of the clear- 
ing-house banks. Nevertheless, it in- 
creases the lending capacity of the 
banks, provided the bankers accept the 
view that the reserves of the banks 
may safely be reduced from twenty-five 
to eighteen per cent. 

The statement of November 21 was 
as follows: 


RO NGS sie cca bine ee ow $2,146,189,000 
Reserve in own vaults...... 350,462,000 
Reserve in Federal Res. Bk.. 96,060,000 
Res. in other depositaries... 64,424,000 
Net demand deposits........ 1,936,028,000 
Net time deposits........... 91,932,000 
ENO, ninsscsesscewencws 92,652,000 
Aggregate reserve .......... 510,946,000 
EXCOSS TFOBETVE ...cccccccecs 176,830,540 


—Otto L. Dommerich of the firm of 
L. F. Dommerich & Company has been 
added to the board of directors of the 
Citizens Central National Bank. 


—At the close of its first week’s 
business, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York made this statement of 
condition: 





co OT TET E eye $3,023,500 
Ee ee ee ee ear 108,314,674 
RE Un kitcite whine, Ste eae merle 3,321,950 
Fed. res. notes outstanding... 224,825 
ee ee ree ee 107,529,994 




















Vault Filing Equipment on the UNIT Plan 


Our facilities and experience enable us to properly equip a 
vault complete fora bank of any size. The Baker-Vawter 
Unit plan enables the small bank to install one section ata 
time and add to it as its growth demands 

If you are interested in the best method of filing Checks, 
Deposit Tickets, Pass Books, Jocuments, Correspondence, 
Reports, or any of the records the average bank has to file, 
you will find it to your interest to write us for particulars. 

We carry in stock for immediate shipment a large variety of 
High Grade Steel Filing Sections for High Grade Banks. 

Baker-Vawter Sections are built for service—not to fit a 
price. Ask for catalogue. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
Bank Accounting Systems Steel Filing Equipment 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH. HOLYOKE, MASS. 
OFFICES—Iin all principal cities SALESMEN—Every where 

















exclusive of Federal 
sarnings, ex- 


above is 
Reserve notes on hands, 
penses and accruals. 


The 


—Fred I. Kent, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company, has been 
elected to the board of directors of that 
institution. 


-—The Metropolitan Trust Company 
announces that Harold Herrick, presi- 
dent of the Niagara Fire Insurance 
Company, and Alfred P. Walker, pres- 
ident of the Standard Milling Company 
and the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Company, have been elected directors 
in place of the late Frederick T. Mar- 
tin and the late Brayton Ives. 


—National banks in New York are 
rapidly retiring the so-called emergency 
circulation. 


‘Hon. George E. Roberts, ex-Di- 
rector of the United States Mint, and 
formerly president of the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank, Chi- 
cago. has become assistant to the pres- 
ident of the National City Bank. Mr. 
Roberts is widely known as a banking 
and economic authority. 


The Morris Plan Company of New 
York has filed its organization certifi- 
with the Banking Department at 
\Ibany, and it is proposed that the 

npany will begin its business in the 
thn-Loeb Building at 52 William 
‘cet, during the present month. 

Chis company will be the first unit 
perate the Morris Plan of industrial 


ene 


loans and investments in New York 
city. Jt will begin business with a 
capital of $100,000, and it is proposed 
to increase this capital, and to estab- 
lish branches in different parts of the 
city, as the growth of its business and 
the demand for its facilities may war- 
rant. 

The Morris Plan provides opportu- 
nity for persons of moderate means to 
secure loans of money at reasonsable 
rates of interest, repayable under equit- 
able conditions acceptable to the bor- 
rower and safe and remunerative for 
the lender; also opportunity for those 
of small means to secure a safe and 
profitable investment in denominations 
of $50 or multiples, payment for which 
may be made in installments bearing 
interest, whereby small investors are 
provided with an incentive for sys- 
tematic saving of a fixed proportion of 
their earnings. 

The Morris Plan has been in oper- 
ation, through independent companies 
organized in the years indicated, in 
the following cities: Norfolk, Va., 
1910; Atlanta, Ga., 1911; Baltimore, 
Md.. 1912; Washington, D. C., 1912; 
Richmond, Va., 1912; St. Louis, Mo., 
1913; Memphis, Tenn., 1913; Charles- 
ton, S. C., 1913; Columbia, S. C., 1913; 


Springfield, Mass., 19138; Denver, 
Colo., 1913; Philadelphia, Pa., 1913; 
Lynchburg, Va., 1913; Portsmouth, 


Va., 1914; Nashville, Tenn., 1914. 

These companies in the aggregate 
have loaned $6,100,000 to 49,500 bor- 
rowers, the average loan being for 
$128. 
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THE 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth Avenue Building 


Corner Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street 
NEW YORK 
CAPITAL SURPLUS 
$1,000,000 $1,000,000 


OFFICERS 
RUEL W. POOR, President 
CHARLES T. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 
WM. L. DOUGLAS, 2d Vice-Pres. 
ARTHUR W. SNOW, Cashier 
R. T. THORN, Asst. Cash. 
DIRECTORS 
William H., 


James McCutcheon Gelshenen 
n 


Charles T. Wills Morgan J O’Brie 
Ruel W. Poor Thomas D. Adams 
Samuel Adams Daniel 8S. McElroy 


Robert J. orner 











The following are the incorporators 
and directors of the first Morris Plan 
company in New York: 

Frederick W. Allen, vice-president 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 


director National Surety Company; 
George F. Canfield, vice-president 
State Charities Aid Association, of 


the firm of Messrs. Satterlee, Canfield 
& Stone; Thomas Cochran, president 
Liberty National Bank, director Astor 
Trust Company: Raymond Du Puy, 
vice-president and general manager 
Virginian Railway Company; Lewis B. 
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Gawtry, vice-president Consolidated 


Gas Company of New York, truste: 
Bank for Savings, trustee County 
Trust Company and First National 


Bank, White Plains, N. Y.; Thomas 
H. Gillespie, vice-president and di- 
rector T. A. Gillespie Company, gen- 
eral contractors; Arthur Hagen, of 
Messrs. Millett, Roe & Hagen, bankers 
and brokers; Richard T. H. Halsey, of 
Messrs. Halsey & Hudnut, chairman 
finance committee and Governor New 
York Stock Exchange; Edwin O. Hol- 
ter, of Messrs. Holter, Ingalls & Guth- 
rie, attorneys; Sam A. Lewisohn, of 
Messrs. Adolph Lewisohn & Sons, di- 
rector City & Suburban Homes Com- 
pany, and Crocker-Wheeler Company; 


Fred FE. Linder, of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, New 
York; John R. MacArthur, Messrs. 


MacArthur Brothers, general contract- 
ors; John Markle, president G. B. 
Markle Company, anthracite coal op- 
erators; Wallace D. McLean, assistant 
to the president, United States Express 
Company; Arthur J. Morris, of Messrs. 
Morris, Garnett & Cotten, lawyers, 
Norfolk, Va., and originator of the 
Morris Plan; Jason A. Neilson, with 
Messrs. Brown Brothers & Company, 
ex-president American Institute of 
Banking; James E. Russell, dean of 
Teachers College, New York; Charles 
H. Sabin, vice-president Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York; Theo- 
dore P. Shonts, president Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company: Willard 








JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, 
D. W. MeWILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., 


Vice-President 


WALTER E. BE sy L 
EDWARD C. BLI 

GEORGE V. BROW 
FREDERICK L. CRz ANF ORD 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD 
JOSEPH P. GRACE 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


CHARLES E, 





KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $2,925,000 


OFFICERS 


TRUSTEES 
WILLIAM HARKNESS 
JOSEPH HUBER H. 
WHITMAN W. <4 NYON 


HENRY A. MEYER W. M. VAN a 
CHARLES A. O DONOHUE 


PERKINS 
INTEREST ALLOWED 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Asst. Sec’y 

J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


DICK S. RAMSAY 

B. SCHARMANN 
JOHN F. SCHMADEKE 
OSWALD W. UHL 
JOHN T. U NDERWOOD 


LLEWELLYN 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS 
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Exclusive 
Designs 
at 
Consistent 
Prices 


FOR WOMEN 
COATS AND WRAPS 


In Ermine, Seal, Broadtail, Caracul, Seal Dyed Muskrat, Mink, and Mole 


NECKPIECES AND MUFFS 


In Russian and Hudson Bay Sable, Ermine, Skunk, Fox, Lynx, Mink, ete. 


Men’s Fur and Fur-Lined Coats 
Rugs, Robes, Caps and Gloves 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


126 West 42d Street 
New York City © 











I F intelligent 

THE handling of 

as4éeag items and low rates 

oe appeal to you send 

ing us your BUFFALO 
BUSINESS 





Resources, $10,000,000.00 


A. am BISSELL, President 
R. HUNT TLEY, Vice-President 
“s A. HUTCHINSON, Vice-President 
E. J. NEWELL, Vice-! resident 
= WARD BISSELL, Cashier 
G. FEIL, Asst. Cashier 
wy: J. ALLARD. Assixtant Cashier 


G. H. BANGERT, Assistant Cashier 











Straight, banker; Henry R. Towne, 
president and director Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, ex-president 
Merchants Association, Class B director 
New York Federal Reserve Bank; Guy 
E. Tripp, chairman board of directors 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company. director United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company, trus- 
tee American Surety Company; Wil- 
liam Turnbull, retired banker; Arthur 
Williams, connected with the New 
York Edison Company; Clark Wil- 
liams, ex-Superintendent of Banks and 
ex-Comptroller of the State of New 
York; Charles T. Wills, builder, di- 
rector Gartield National Bank. 


—Publication of the detailed state- 
ments of the clearing-house banks was 
resumed on December 5. 
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—With the appointment of 
A. Broderick as chief 


Joseph 
of the division 
of audit and examination of, the. New 


Federal Reserve System, New York 
Chapter, American Institute of Bank- 
ing, is again contributing toward the 
suecess of the new financial system 
of the country. 

Mr. Broderick’s long experience in 
trust company work and his later suc- 
cess in inaugurating a new system of 
examinations in the New York State 
Banking Department, as well as_ his 
activities in connection with the work 
of the American Institute of Banking, 
and his many contributions to the 
financial literature of the country, have 
fitted him for the important duties 
of his new position. It is an assur- 
ance that the work of audit and exam- 
ination of the new system will be thor- 
ough in every respect. 


—Conditions in New York are un- 
doubtedly improving, as indicated by 
the opening of the Cotton Exchange, 
the partial resumption of Stock Ex- 
change operations, the lifting of the 
sixty-day rule on savings banks with- 
drawals, and the rapid retirement of 
clearing-house loan certificates and 
emergency currency. These improve- 
ments at New York, of course, reflect 
a general brightening of financial 
skies. 


—AlIl clearing-house loan certificates 
have been retired. Following are some 





INVESTIGATE 


MR. BANKER: 


We match and print your depositor’s name on the litho- 


graphed checks you furnish him in the exact style of letter used by your 


Bank. 


We print the end from a 


CEROTYPE 


ENGRAVING 


the result being, your customer's check is equal to a specially engraved 


design. We can 


use your own stock checks, or 
checks either Cerotyped or lithographed. 
Our prices are reasonable. 


FRANK McLEES & BROS., 18 ROSE ST., NEW YORK 


we can furnish stock 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


Our service perfect. 


























ANKS. contemplating 
improvements should 
consult us immediately, 
thereby avoiding errors in 
planning. 
We build banks compiete, 
including interior work, 
decorations and equipment 
Write for suggestions, giv- 
ing us an idea of what you 





have in mind. 








Bankers Building Bureau 


Bureau of factories manufacturing material necessary 
to complete a modern equipped bank building sold 
direct to banks, built complete, using highest grade 
of materials at a conservatively economical price. 
We co-operate with your local architect. 


106 East 19th Street - - 


New York 

















interesting facts regarding these is- 
sues: 

Date of first issue, August 3, 1914; 
dite of last issue, October 15, 1914; 
aggregate issue, $124.695,000; largest 
amount outstanding. $109,185.000; 
largest amount in circulation, $57,625,- 
000: date of first cancellation, August 
26, 1914; date of last cancellation, 
November 28. 1914; number of days, 
first issue to last cancellation, 118. 

Collateral deposited for loan certifi- 
cates: 
Commercial 
Bonds and securities 


COMMGOOML TOBMO «oc ccecess 


$462,174,000 


SOOO céceas $234,465,000 50.7% 
. 163,873,000 35.5% 
63,836,000 13.8% 


Total 


The maximum amount of collateral 
in the hands of the committee at any 
one time was #158,327.000. 

Committee— Albert H. Wiggin, pres- 
ident Chase National Bank; William 
Woodward, president Hanover National 
Bank; Jdmes S. Alexander, president 
National Bank of Commerce; Clarence 
H. Kelsey, president Title Guarantee 


and Trust Company; Stephen Baker, 
president Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany; Francis L. Hine, president First 
National Bank. 

Associate Committee—Walter  E. 
Frew, president Corn Exchange Bank; 
Gilbert C. Thorne, vice-president Na- 
tional Park Bank; Otto T. Bannard, 
presideut New York Trust Company; 
William A. Simonson, president Second 
National Bank; Herbert P. Howell, 
vice-president National Bank of Com- 
merece. 


—Directors of the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank appointed an ex- 
ecutive committee of five, consisting 
of Governor Strong and Messrs. Jay, 
Woodward, Towne and Thompson. Mr. 
Woodward, who is a Class A director 
of the bank, will act as Deputy Gov- 
ernor pending the election of a per- 
manent deputy. 

James I’. Curtis of Boston, who was 
for several years Assistant Attorney- 
General of Massachusetts and 
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The 
— Old National 
Bank 


of SpoKane 


ITH direet connections in 

every banking point through- 

out the ‘‘Inland Empire” — 
a region three times the size of 
Alabama, of which Spokane is the 
financial and railroad center —- The 
Old National has the facilities to 
collect your Paeifie Northwest 
items with exceptional economy 
and dispatch. 


OFFICERS 
D. W. TWOHY, President 
7. J. HUMBIRD, Vice-President 
W. D. VINCENT, Vice-President 
J. A. VEOMANS, Cashier 
W. J. SMITHSON 
GH. GREENWOOD J. W. BRADLEY 
Assistant Cashie 


RESOURCES : $13,000,000 


ole 
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quently Assistant Secretary of tl 
Treasury under Secretaries MacVeagi 
and McAdoo, was elected Acting Seer: 
tary. He will advise the bank upo 
legal matters. 

C. FE. Gregory, cashier of the Na- 
tional City Bank, will act as eashier 
for the Reserve Bank, pending the 
election of a permanent cashier. Other 
acting cashiers are B. W. Jones, as- 
sistant secretary, and R. E. Giles, as- 
sistant treasurer of the Bankers Trust 
Company, and S. A. Welldon, assist- 
ant cashier of the First National Bank. 

I. B. Hopper, manager of the credit 
department of the Chemical National 
Bank, joined the staff temporarily and 
will undertake the organization of the 
credit system of the bank. 


-—November 31 marked the removal 
of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Company 
into the new building, at the corner 
of Wall and Broad streets—the site 
occupied bythe firm since 1872. This 
new structure is built of the finest Ten- 
nessee marble, is of a simple type of 
architecture, and contains a_ security 
vault of extraordinary strength. It 
stands on a plot of ground valued at 
some 4,000,000. While at present 
the building is but four stories, its 
foundations are such as to permit of a 
much greater height if found desirable 
at a later date. 


—-The Guaranty Trust Company has 
prepared in pamphlet form a handy 
synopsis of the new War Tax Law, 
which was passed by Congress on Oc- 
tober 22. All commodities and other 
items affected by the law are arranged 
in alphabetical order with the tax on 
each distinctly indicated. In addition, 
all definitions contained in the law are 
arranged by themselves, as are also all 
penalties and miscellaneous provisions. 
Another section gives the exact date 
when the tax on each of the schedules 
becomes effective. 


Directors of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, at their meeting 
on November 25, elected J. P. Mor- 
gan to represent this district as a 
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member of the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil. 


-Removal of the offices of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank is report- 
ed from 27 Pine street to 62 Cedar 
street-—the ground floor of the build- 
ing of Harvey Fisk & Sons. 


& 
Philadelphia 


—Between September 12 and Oc- 
tober 31 the Philadelphia National 
Bank showed a gain of over $3,400,000 
in deposits. Surplus and profits and 
total resources also have substantially 
increased, as may be seen from the ac- 
companying table: 


Sept. 12 Oct. 31 
Deposits ....... $55,314,482.27 $58,714,566.88 
Surplusand 
ee 4,936,130.64 5,167,384.79 


Total resources. $65,703,153.21 70,064,051.17 


Examining the respective statements 
in detail, it is found that the increase 
in deposits came almost entirely from 
individuals, the figures on the two dates 
being as shown herewith: 

Individual de- Sept. 12 Oct. 21 


eee $33,143,433.63 $36,394,814.19 
Bank deposits... 22,171,048.64 22,319,752.69 


Nor did this gain come from an ex- 
pansion of loans, the item “loans and 
discounts” being slightly less on Oc- 
tober 31 than on September 12. Circu- 
lation was also reduced by $193,600. 
The complexion of the figures warrants 
the conclusion that the Philadelphia 
National Bank is either gaining new 
accounts or that its present depositors 
are adding to their funds in the bank 

and in either event the result must 
be peculiarly gratifying to President 
Rue and his associates at a time when 
a growth in business constitutes an ex- 
ceptional evidence of strength and good 
management. 


—Joseph Moore, Jr., president of 
the National Bank of Northern Liber- 
ties, completed twenty-five years of 
service as an official of that institution 











Planters National Bank 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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dd fates 
he Serve 
the Litire 


$300,000 
Surplus and Profits 
$1,500,000 
Total Resources 


$9,900,000 


OFFICERS 
JAMES N. BOYD 
President 
J. J. MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 
RICHARD H. SMITH 
Vice-President and Cashier 
R. LATIMER GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 
CONWAY H. GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 


D. V. MORTON 
Assistant Cashier 


Unsurpassed Facilities 
for collecting Items 
on Virginia and 
the Carolinas 





























INCORPORATED i832 


Nova Scotia 


RESERVE FUND 
$11,900,000 





Total Assets over $90,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: HALIFAX GENERAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: TORONTO 


JOHN Y. PAYZANT, President 


CHAS. ARCHIBALD, Vice-President  . es ee ne 


G.S.CAMPBELL J. WALKER ALLISON ©. GREEN, Aart. Ganseal Manager 
HECTOR McINNES Hon. N. CURRY J. A. McLEOD, Sup’t of Branches 
J. H. PLUMMER ROBT. E. HARRIS E. CROCKETT, Sup’t of Branches 

JAS. MANCHESTER _—W.’. W.. WHITE, M. D. C. D. SCHURMAN, Chief Inspector 


BRANCHES IN CANADA: 


29 in Nova Scotia 7 in Prince Edward Island 34 in New Brunswick 
10 in Quebec 65 in Ontario 14 in Western Provinces 


NEWFOUNDLAND: 


Bay Roberts Bell Island Bonavista Bonne Bay Brigus Burin 
Carbonear Fogo Grand Bank Harbor Grace St. John’s 
Twillingate Wesleyville 


WEST INDIES: 


CU BA—Havana (Two Offices). PORTO RICO-—San Juan. 
JAMAICA-—Black River, Kingston, Mandeville, Montego Bay, Fort 
Antonio, Port Maria, St. Ann’s Bay, Savannah-la-Mar 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: BOSTON: 
H. F. Patterson, Agent W. H. Davies, Mgr. W. Caldwell, Mgr. 


CORRESPONDENTS: 

Great Britain: London Joint Stock Bank, Ltd.,and Royal Bank of Scotland. 

France: Credit Lyonnais. 

United States: Bank of New York, N. B. A., New York; First National 
Bank, Chicago; Fourth Street National Bank, Philadelphia; Merchants 
National Bank, Boston; Citizens National Bank, Baltimore; First National 
Bank, Minneapolis; Canadian Bank of Commerce, San Francisco. 


Special facilities for making prompt collections on 
Canada, Newfoundland and the 
West Indies 
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Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo. 


We cordially invite correspondence relative to opportunities and investments, the advan- 
tages of Joplin as a manufacturing point, etc. 


Capital, $100,000 Surplus, $100,000 Deposits, $950,000 


Accounts and collections also invited. 











D. C. Witt1s 


on November 9, and to mark the occa- 
sion the directors of the bank gave a 
dinner in Mr. Moore’s honor at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. 


—In the line of service the Corn 
Exchange National Bank has prepared 
an “A, B, C of the War Tax,” giving 
both a convenient digest of the law 
and the full text. 


Pittsburgh 


—D. C. Wills, cashier of the Dia- 
mond National Bank of Pittsburgh, 


was chosen as Federal Reserve Agent 
and Chairman of the Board of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 
Mr. Wills was born in 1872 and was 
graduated at the Allegheny High 
School 1889, and then entered the Me- 
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Gorrespondence Invited 








Capital - $2,500,000.00 fea Deposits, $23,000,000.00 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Surplus and Profits -  $1,945,000.00 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Collections a Specialty | 

















chanics National Bank, Pittsburgh, and 
was soon promoted to be paying teller. 
Since 1904 he has been cashier of the 
Diamond National Bank. He is past 
president of the Bankers and Bank 
Clerks Mutual Benefit Association, of 
Pittsburgh, a member of the executive 
council of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, director in the Diamond Sav- 
ings and Diamond National Banks and 
president of the Citizens National 
Bank of Bellevue, Pa. 


—At the close of business on Octo- 
ber 31 the Mellon National Bank re- 
ported: Capital, $6,000,000; surplus, 
$2,200,000; undivided profits, $332,- 
605; deposits, $44,272,230, and total 
resources, $59,416.514.99. 


—On the evening of November 16 
members of the Bankers and Bank 
Clerks Mutual Benefit Association met 
at the Hotel Schenley for their forty- 
first anniversary banquet. These of- 
ficers of the organization were 
chosen: C. C. Hammond, president; C. 
I. Werner, vice-president; Joseph B. 
Drake, treasurer; Homer D. Smith, 
recording secretary; William H. Jolly, 
corresponding secretary; J. P. McKel- 
vey, Thomas W. Campbell, Lynn R. 
Ramsey, C. C. Taylor, E. C. Striebech 
and W. H. Logan, directors; H. C. 
McEldowney and A. S. Beymer, trus- 


tees. 
—Noevember 8 was the semi-centen- 


nial of the First National Bank of St. 
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Johnsville, N. Y., which the bank cele- 
brated by moving into its thoroughly 
modern building recently completed. 


—Bankers at Camden, N. J., have 
formed a plan for bringing all the 
banks and trust companies of Camden 
county into an organization to look 
after the welfare of these institutions. 


—The Fidelity Trust Company of 
Baltimore announces arrangements for 
a trip all around South America, in 
the interest of furthering trade relations 
hetween the United States and Latin 
America, to be taken by several hun- 
dred bankers, manufacturers, export- 
ers and importers of this country. The 
trip is to take 106 days and the Red 
Star line steamship Finland has been 
chartered. It will leave New York 
January 27, and Baltimore, where the 
main party will join it. January 29. 

Members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York, as well as all of 
the leading merchants, manufacturers 
and bankers of that city, will be in- 
vited to take the trip at a practically 
nominal cost. Arrangements have 
been made with the State Department 
for the codperation of the diplomatic 
and consular service in Latin America. 
Lecturers will go ahead of the trip to 
explain its purpose. 

There will also be on board an elab- 
orate exhibition of American made 
products for South Americans to see 
when the ship visits the various ports. 
The trip will be down the east coast 
of South America, through the Straits 





























W. E. WARD, Vice-President 
E. E. CRESWELL, Asst. Cashier 


tain adequate balances. 





Che Union National Bank 


guanaaenae Cleurland, #. eat fr ty FITS 


G. A. COULTON, President 


A. E. CHRISTIAN, Asst. Cashier 


Since 1884 we have responded to the needs of a constantly increasing 
number of customers. We aim to dispatch business promptly. Our 
facilities are offered to those who, appreciating good service, will main- 


W. C. SAUNDERS, Cashier 
I’. W. COOK, Asst. Cashier 
C. F. MEAD, Asst. ‘Cashier 








of Magellan, up the west coast. through 
the Canal to the West Indies and 
then home. The ship is due to arrive 
back in New York on May 11. 


——The First National Bank of Pitts- 
ton, Pa., is now in its new building. 


—A new bankers’ association has 
been organized under the title of the 
“Authorized Bankers Association” of 
the State of New York, composed of 
all those private bankers in the State 
that have qualified under the new 
banking law. 

At its first annual convention the 
following were elected officers to serve 
for the ensuing year: President, Rich- 
ard M. Lederer; vice-president, Ray- 
mond Guarini; secretary, Karl Schenk, 
and treasurer, Henry J. Schnitzer. The 
board of governors to serve for the 
first year consists of the officers of the 
association and Messrs. Joseph Sessa, 
Jacob Markel and Raphael Scotto. 

The office of the association is at 
present that of the secretary, No. 395 
Broadway, and that of the president 
at Avenue B, corner Fourth street, New 
York city. 

\ccording to the declaration adopted, 
the avowed purpose of the association 
is to promote the general welfare and 
usefulness of private banking institu- 
tions and to secure uniformity of ac- 
tion, together with the benefits derived 
from personal acquaintance and from 
the discussion of subjects of impor- 
tanee to the private banking interests 
of the State of New York; and espe- 





cially to disseminate information lead- 
ing to a proper understanding of the 
laws and customs governing the private 
banking interests. 


—-Bank clearances at Syracuse, N. 
Y., for the first ten months of the 
present year show a gain of more 
than #8,500,000, compared with a sim- 
ilar period in 1913. 


—J. Monroe Holland is a new vice- 
president of the National Bank of Bal- 
timore. He has been a member of the 
bank’s board for some time. 


& 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 


—Daniel G. Wing, president of the 
First National Bank, has been chosen 
a member of the Federal Advisory 
Council. This council was created by 
the Federal Reserve Act, and members 
are elected by the directors of the re- 
spective Federal Reserve Banks. 

Mr. Wing began his banking work in 
Nebraska as a messenger in the State 
National Bank at Lincoln, and in 1880 
he became cashier of the American Ex- 
change National Bank of that city. He 
was appointed a national bank exam- 
iner in 1897, and later was charged 
with the duties of liquidating some 
failed banks. His work in this ca- 
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Capital, Surplus and 





Agencies 


Write our Trust Department when- 
ever the service of a reliable and 
efficient agent can save you risk, 
time and money in St. Louis, the 
south or the west. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
ST. LOUIS 
Profits over " i 


$8,000,000 





pacity attracted attention and in 1902 
he was chosen president of the Massa- 
chusetts National Bank, and when this 


institution and the First National 
merged, he was made the executive 


head. 

member of the 
Federal Advisory Council, made at the 
instance of a board of directors widely 
representative of New England’s bank- 
ing and other business interests, is a 
recognition of the high reputation he 
has won as a bank executive. 


His selection as a 


—Amory Eliot, who has long been 
a director of the Webster and Atlas 
National Bank, succeeds the late John 
P. Lyman as president. 


-A time-deposit department, in 
which deposits will draw interest, has 
been established by the First National 


Bank. 


—James J. Storrow of Lee, Higgin- 
son & Company and Thomas K. Cum- 
mins, treasurer of the Edison Illumi- 
nating Company of Boston, have been 
elected directors of the Old Colony 
Trust Company to fill vacancies caused 
by death. 


—Speaking recently on “The Pres- 
ent Necessity for Institute Training,” 
Raymond B. Cox, vice-president of the 
Webster and Atlas National Bank, Bos- 
ton, and former president American In- 
stitute of Banking, said: 
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“The real value of the training and 
association in the American Institute 
of Banking will soon cease to be a mat- 
ter of mere personal advantage, and 
will become absolutely necessary for 
those who wish to progress in banking 
as it will hereafter be conducted in 
this country. The intreduction of the 
Federal Reserve Bank system will 
make a decided change in our methods 
of finance. Heretofore, banks have 
keen operated in accordance with cer- 
tain definite Federal or local laws and 
customs of many years standing, and 
contrary to the natural and economic 
laws. These obsolete restrictions and 
handicaps have been eliminated, and 
banking here. as elsewhere, will be 
conducted along scientific and economic 
lines. A certain familiarity with bank 
routine may be acquired by practice. 
A clear conception of those principles 
of finance can only be acquired 
through close individual study and in- 
struction under proper direction. 

“The Institute was organized for the 
specific purpose of affording this neces- 
sary opportunity of study, and provid- 
ing professional direction of that ef- 
fort. Those who have already taken 
advantage of the opportunities offered 
by the organization are now in a most 
advantageous position, as they should 
ke prepared to understand the changed 
conditions and to cope with them. As 
the new system develops it will become 
more and more necessary for the effi- 
cient bank man to have this training. 
Accordingly, the period of greatest use- 
fulness of the Institute is now at 























They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high grade, 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & COMPANY 


34 Beekman Street, New York 


Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen .« Bankers Linen Bond 
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hand. In the past its many advan- 
tages, influence and study courses have 
heen largely personal to the members, 
and intangible to the banks. In the 
future these advantages will become 
necessities, as the banks must be op- 
erated by scientifically trained officers 
and employees. The Institute has 
been so training its members for over 
ten years, and the results have dem- 
onstrated that it is fully equipped and 
prepared to meet the necessity for such 
an organization which is now most ap- 
parent. Banks which coéperate here- 
after in its development will more 
definitely serve their own interests, and 
those who take advantage of the op- 
portunities here offered will acquire 
that knowledge which must now be 
possessed by all who hope to enjoy 
even a moderate success in banking.” 


& 


—The Danielson (Ct.) Trust Com- 
pany opened for business on Novem- 
ber 9, occupying temporary quarters 
in the Phoenix Block. 


—Ralph H. Mann was recently 
elected president of the Gloucester 
(Mass.) National Bank. Mr. Mann, 
who is a son of Hon. Hosea Mann, a 
former State Bank Superintendent of 
Vermont, began his banking career as 
a clerk in the Guaranty Trust Com- 


pany, New York. He later entered 
Harvard University and after gradua- 
tion was officially identified with sev- 





Ratepw H. Mawn, 
NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT GLOUCESTER (MASS. ) 
NATIONAL BANK. 


eral New England banks before reach- 
ing his present position. 

The Gloucester Bank was estab- 
lished as a State institution in 1796. 
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Capital, $1,000,000 


Located at the “‘Gateway of the South’’ 


Having been established as The State Bank of Virginia 44 years ago, 
we have served continuously financial institutions in all parts of the 


South. 


This long period of successful service has resulted in a bank- 
ing equipment that is unexcelled at 


Richmond, Virginia 


Another result of handling the accounts of Southern Bankers for 
these many years is that we know accurately the needs of financial in- 
stitutions located in Southern States. Your Southern business solicited. 
Direct routing of items our specialty. Correspondence cordially invited 


National State and Gity Bank 


WM. H. PALMER, President 


JOHN S. ELLETT, Vice-President 


WM. M. HILL, Vice-President 
JULIEN H. HILL, Cashier 











-—At a cost of some $80,000, the 
Foxboro (Mass.) Savings Bank and 
the Foxboro National Bank have com- 
pleted a new building for their joint 
occupancy. 


—Plans have been prepared for a 
very attractive building for the Fall 


River (Mass.) Five Cents Savings 
Bank. 

——A. J. Skinner, cashier of the 
Third National Bank, Springfield, 


Mass., and connected with that institu- 
tion for twenty-five years, heads a 
new trust company in Springfield. 


co 
SOUTHERN STATES 


—John L. Dickey succeeds Law- 
rence E. Sands as president of the 
National Exchange Bank, Wheeling, 


West Va. Mr. Sands, who had long 
been president of this institution, was 
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some time ago chosen president of 
the First-Second National Bank of 
Pittsburgh. 


—Having transferred its commer- 
cial banking interests to the National 
Bank of Commerce, Houston, Texas, 
the Security Trust Company of that 
city will hereafter devote attention ex- 
clusively to trust and real estate busi- 
ness. 


-——About January 1 a new bank and 
trust company will begin business at 
Savannah, Ga., with $200,000 capital. 
W. V. Davis, formerly vice-president 
of the Savannah Trust Company, will 
be president. 


—R. L. Van Zandt, son of K. M. 
Van Zandt, president of the Fort 
Worth (Texas) National Bank, has 


been made assistant manager of the 
Eleventh District Federal Reserve 
Bank at Dallas. Mr. Van Zandt was 
«a national bank examiner at the time 



































PEOPLES STATE BANK 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $2,000,000 
Undivided Profits, $1,050,000 Total Resources, $50,000,000 
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A General Commercial Banking Business Transacted 





















of his appointment, and was formerly When a newsboy is “stuck” with his 
in the Treasury Department at Wash- papers, he borrows until a luckier day. 
ington. When he makes more money than he 


J. W. Hoopes of Galveston has been needs he deposits a part of it. Any 
appointed cashier of the Dallas Fed- deposit from a cent upward is taken 
eral Reserve Bank. Mr. Hoopes is _ by the institution. 
treasurer of the American Bankers As- Virgil Kirby is president and 
sociation, secretary of the Texas Bank- cashier. The other officers are Jack 
ers Association, and was cashier of the Faour, vice-president; Roy McCarson, 
City National Bank of Galveston when second vice-president; and George Cass, 
appointed cashier of the Reserve assistant cashier. 

Bank. For the use of the money the boys 
pay the prescribed rate of interest, 

—Houston newest banking institu- one cent for each nickel. , The profits 
tion, says the “Texas Bankers Record,” g® to the stockholders. They are di- 
has just been organized, capitalized vided at the end of cach month. 
with $25 fully paid in and subscribed One of the first loans was made to a 
in shares of twenty-five cents each. It boy who did not have money with 
is known as the News Boys Savings which to buy school books. The books 
Bank and is located at the Emma R. were bought and in small amounts the 


Newsboys Heme and Club. principal was returned. 
Fifty depositors have already added 
to the resources of the institution and —There has been some change in 


probably as many borrowers have the Texas State banking law relating 
signed notes and taken out sums rang-_ to reserves. On October 21 the State 
ing from three cents to several dollars. Bank Commissioner, Hon. W. W. Col- 
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Bankers should seek 
STRENGTH 
when selecting a | 
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DIAMOND NATIONAL BANK 


PITTSBURGH. PA. 
OFFICERS | | 

WILLIAM PRICE, President 
W. 0. PHILLIPS, Asst. Cashier 


| Surphasyrts'!94],542,923,38 | YEE 





Accounts of Banks, 
Bankers, Corpora- 
tions, Firms and In- 


| dividuals cordiall 
$600,000.00 Savieed. , 








lier, issued the following statement to 
Texas bank examiners: 

“IT beg to advise that the law rela- 
tive to reserves has now been amended, 
effective from and after October 19, 
1914. The reserve requirements here- 
after will be as follows: 


“1. A bank having less than $25,- 
000 capital is required to maintain a 
twenty per cent. reserve, and eight 
per cent cash reserve being required, 
against all demand deposits. 

“2. A bank having a capital of 
$25,000 or more is required to main- 
tain a fifteen per cent. reserve, a six 
per cent. cash reserve being required, 
against all demand deposits. 

“3. State banks becoming members 
of the Federal Reserve system are re- 
quired to carry reserves of twelve per 
cent. against demand and five per cent. 
against time deposits, where such banks 
are not located in a reserve city; and 
banks in a reserve city are required 
to carry reserves of fifteen per cent. 
against demand, and five per cent. 
against time deposits. These require- 
ments are set out fully in the bill 
which will be sent you. 

“Demand deposits are those payable 
within thirty days. Time deposits are 
those payable upon more than thirty 
days’ notice. 

“In figuring reserve you will not al- 
low as acceptable cash items checks on 
the bank being examined. It will be 
proper to deduct the amount of checks 
upon the benk drawn by its own cus- 
tomers from the total amount of de- 
mand deposits. 
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“Cheeks and drafts upon other banks 
and points, which are being handled as 
cash items, may be counted as accept- 
able cash items. Items which have not 
been remitted for collection at the 
close of the business day in which they 
were received will not be considered by 
yuu as acceptable cash items.” 


—Georgia banks are to organize a 
State Clearing-House Association, 
which it is expected will be ready to 
begin operations on January 1 with 
headquarters at Atlanta. 


——The Citizens Bank of Charleston, 
S. C., now occupies its new building. As 
the bank’s business has increased about 
forty per cent. in the past vear, a 
new building was felt to be a neces- 
sity. 


---October 20 was the twenty-fourth 
anniversary of the National Bank of 
Denison, Texas, and on the preceding 
day the bank moved into its new mod- 
ern building, celebrating the event by 
a public reception to the many friends 
and patrons of the institution. 


—As shown by the report of Chief 
Examiner C. C. Barksdale, the 266 
State banks of Virginia had on Sep- 
tember 12, $59.318.911 total deposits, 
an increase of $528,310 compared with 
the statement of August 9, 1913. 


—Statements of the banks of Rich- 
mond, Va., on October 81, as compiled 
by W. P. Shelton, assistant cashier of 
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the First National Bank, show deposits, 
18,928,921, and total resources $78,- 


888,785. 
& 


WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 


--Farle H. Reynolds, who is but 
twenty-eight years old, was recently 
elected president of the People’s Trust 
and Savings Bank, of which he was 
made assistant cashier in 1910 and 
later cashier. His election to the pres- 
ideney of the bank followed the resig- 
nation of President Bosworth to ac- 
cept the position of Federal Reserve 
Agent of the Chicago Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

Ray H. Griffin and Robert B. Up- 
ham have been elected vice-presidents 
of the People’s Trust and Savings 
Bank and H. T. Griswold, cashier. 


—James B. Forgan, Jr., has been 
elected president of the Second Secu- 
rity Bank—-a promotion from the po- 
sition of cashier. 


—-An interesting account of the 
opening of the Federal Reserve Bank 
here appears in “The Bankman,” con- 
tributed by Tom Nugent. This report 
Savs: 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Dis- 
trict No. Seven opened for business 
Monday, November 16, in the Rector 


Building thus completing the final 
touch te the new financial machine 


which it is hoped will develop into a 
powerful instrument for the advance- 
ment and prosperity of commerce and 
industry. 

The first board of directors and of- 
ficial staf is as follows: 

Class ‘“‘A”—George M. Reynolds, 
Chieago, Ill., Group 1; James B. For- 
gan, Chicago, Ill., Group 2: E. L. 
Johnson, Waterloo, Ia., Group 3. 

Class “B’-—Henry B. Joy, Detroit, 
\‘ich., Group 1; M. B. Hutchinson, 
Ottumwa, Ia., Group 2; A. H. Vogel, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Group 3. 


“C”__C_ H. Bosworth, Chi- 


Class 
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Utah Savings & 


Trust Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


General Banking —Trust —Bonding 
Title Insurance—Safety Deposit Vaulis 


Capital . $300,000 
Surplus & Profits, 100,000 


OFFICERS: 


McCornick, 
President 


W. S. 

Oo. C. Beebe, 
Vice-President 

W. Ment Ferry, 
Vice-President 


F. M. Michelsen, 


Cashier 


Facilities for thorough 
Banking service. 
Expeditious and intelli- 
gent handling of collec- 
tions throughout this in- 
ter-mountain country. 


25 Years Old 


cago, Ill., Chairman and Federal Re- 
serve Agent; W. L. McLallen, Colum- 


bia City, Ind., Vice-Chairman and 
Deputy Reserve Agent; Edwin T. 


Meredith, Des Moines, Ia. 


Officers---J. B. McDougal, Gover- 
nor; Charles R. McKay, Vice-Gover- 
nor; Bentley G. McCloud, Cashier; 
W. F. Melallen, Secretary; Charles 
L. Powell, Attorney. 

The officers, who will have immediate 
charge of the bank and will conduct 
its affairs, are all men of tried and 
tested banking experience. J. B. Me- 
Dougal, for many years a national bank 
examiner and more recently chief ex- 
aminer for the Chicago Clearing- 
House, is a happy choice for the gov- 
ernorship. 

Charles R. McKay has been connect- 
ed with the First National Bank for 
almost a quarter of a century. For the 
past several vears he has served that 











The American National Bank 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Cs he ee ees ee ss = ee 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . 185,000.00 
Total Resources .... . 2,264,000.00 
J. W. SEFTON, Jr., Pres. 


I. ISAAC IRWIN, Vice-Pres. L. J. RICE, Asst. Cashier 
C. L. WILLIAMS, Cashier T. C. HAMMOND, Asst. Cashier 


A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 
enced staff of officers and employes—these are some of the 
things that enable us togive excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 











vite correspondence in regard to them. 








bank in an official capacity as manager 
of the transit and general books de- 
partment and is a recognized expert 
on transit matters. He has always 
been an enthusiastic supporter of the 
Institute and was a delegate to the 
Seattle convention of the organization. 

C. H. Bosworth brings to the bank 
the acme of banking experience. He 
has been both a national and state ex- 
aminer and more recently president of 
the People’s Trust and Savings Bank. 

Bentley G. McCloud was for many 
years an employee of the First Na- 
tional Bank and later assisted Mr. Me- 
Dougal in the examination of Chicago 
Clearing-House banks. 

W. F. MeLallen has been active for 
many years in the financial, business 
and social life of Columbia City, Ind. 
He was president of the First National 
Bank and secretary of the Provident 
Trust Company of that city. 

Charles L. Powell, the bank’s attor- 
ney, is a lawyer of note and distine- 
tion and a member of the firm of May- 
er, Meyer. Austrian and Platt. 

The staff of emplovees will be up 
to the standard as much stress has been 
laid upon the efficiency of the men 
employed. As far as can be learned 
no considerable number of men will at 
first be taken on as the bank will, no 
doubt, feel its way and as the work 
progresses and increases additional 
help will be added as required. 

The bank has been aided materially 
in facilitating the opening by the work 
of several senior clerks loaned by the 
prominent banks of the city. It is to 
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the credit of the banks that they so 
generously contributed to the speedy 
establishment of the new institution. 


—With the beginning of this month 
the Lake View Trust and Savings 
Bank takes possession of its new 
building, which is one of the finest of 
the banking-houses in Chicago’s out- 
lying districts. 


-—This is the way the National City 
Bank looks at one phase of the busi- 
ness situation: 

“So far as the general outlook is 
concerned, interest converges chiefly on 
the railroads and the attitude of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to- 
wards the fresh appeal for an increase 
in freight rates. There is no doubt 
but that the railroad industry has been 
seriously embarrassed by the falling off 
in business which has attended the 
complications growing out of the Euro- 
pean war. Besides this, with financial 
conditions as they are, it stands to rea- 
son that a railroad wishing to borrow 
money must show fair earning capacity 
and something besides mere ability to 
pay expenses. It is to be ‘hoped that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may conclude its investigation in the 
shortest possible time and that it will 
grant some relief for the roads. This 
is something of an old story, but every 
intelligent student of economic condi- 
tions understands full well the need for 
placing the railroad industry of the 
United States-—the greatest industry 
of all—upon a thoroughly sound basis 
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Executive Offices, Switt & Co., Chicago, Iil., After 
J-M Acoustical Treatment 








Jivi ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 


Increased efficiency on the part of the office force naturally results. 


A visit to any of the offices that have been made thoroughly modern through the ap- 
plication of the J-M Acoustical Treatment will be nothing short of a revelation to you. 


You will be surprised by the result and convinced of its value. 


Write nearest branch for full particulars and for the names of firms in your vicinity 
that have taken advantage of our acoustical services. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 








, Quicker Work and 
' | Better Work is Done 
in the Quiet Office 


There is no longer any excuse for a noisy 
office — for the disturbing rattle of type 
4 writer keys, the distracting ringing of 


telephone bells and the numerous other 
sounds of the busy office that make con- 
centration difficult. 

They are all subdued to a surprising de 
gree by the 
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again; and it may be said that it is resources, $108,391,864.28 — “without 


foolish to expect genuine revival in 
business with thoroughgoing prosperity 
until this basic step is undertaken with- 
out further haranguing or delay.” 


—The combined statements of the 
First National Bank (Oct. 31) and the 
First Trust and Savings Bank (Nov. 2) 
showed $165,912,226.43 deposits. 


-—J. B. MeDougal, the Governor of 
Chieago’s Federal Reserve Bank, has 
heen for the last eight years examiner 
for the Chicago Clearing-House. He 
was for a number of years connected 
with the Central National Bank at Pe- 
oria. T.ater he became a national bank 
examiner. 


ne of the West’s great financial 
institutions—the Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank—reported on October 
Capital, $5,000,000; surplus fund, 
~10.000.000; undivided profits, $684.- 
8.97; deposits, $91,922,445.31; total 


the assistance of mergers or consolida- 
tions of other banks.” 


FO} 
St. Louis 


---J. A. Berninghaus, heretofore 
cashier of the Central National Bank, 
is now vice-president and _ director. 
Thomas E. Newcomer, formerly 
ant cashier of the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, succeeds Mr. 
Berninghaus as cashier. 


assist- 


—This city’s bankers come in for 
large honors in the organization of the 


Federal Reserve Bank here. Suppert- 
ing the Governor of the Bank, ex- 


Mayor Rolla Wells, are such well- 

known local bankers as Walker Hill, 

president of the Mechanics-American 

National Bank, and Frank O. Watts, 

president of the Third National Bank 

—these gentlemen being “Class A” di- 
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Bankers Note Case 


MADE OF STEEL AND WILL LAST A LIFETIME. Guides are adjustable and 
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Banker’s Note Case | 


By attaching the KOHLHAAS | 
CURRENCY FILE to a banker’s ‘| 
note case, the life of the case | 
is prolonged, the case is |i!) 
easily kept open, and may | 
be closed and locked in a jj 
single operation. 


No straps and loops to inter- 
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rectors; William McChesney Martin, 
vice-president Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company Chairman of the board, and 
Walter W. Smith, Deputy Agent and 
Vice-Chairman, also formerly of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, and 
for some time assistant chief examiner 
of the St. Louis Clearing-House As- 
sociation and also for nearly five years 
a national bank examiner in this dis- 
trict. 


Arnold C. White, who has been as- 
sistant manager of the St. Louis Clear- 
ing-House Association for the last 
seven years, has been elected manager 
to sueceed W. W. Hoxton, who has 
been made Deputy Governor and Sec- 
retary of the St. Louis Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 


—This city has gained just fame 
from the success of the cotton-loan 
syndicate, to whose formation Festus 
J. Wade, president of the Mercantile 
Trust Company, gave so freely of his 
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time, energy and ability. In announc- 
ing the completion of the syndicate, 
Secretary McAdoo said: “Great credit 
should be given to Messrs. Festus J. 
Wade and George W. Simmons of St. 
Louis for their earnest and effective 
work.” 


5) 


—Omaha has a new State bank——the 
German-American State Bank—-with 
$200,000 capital. Fred R. Baker is 
president; IE. L. Thomas, vice-presi 
dent, and James Hackett, cashier. 


—-Otis Everett succeeds Haydn S. 
Cole as president of the Northwestern 
Trust Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


—-Following the election of F. R. 
Fancher, president of the Union Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, to be 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland, there have been several 
changes in the official staff of the Union 
National. G. A. Coulton, heretofore 
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vice-president, was chosen president; 
\W. E. Ward, formerly cashier is now 
vice-president, and W. C. Saunders, as- 
sistant cashicr heretofore, has been 
promoted to succeed Mr. Ward as 
eashier. F. W. Cook, A. E. Christian 
and C. F. Mead were named assistant 
cashiers in addition to E. E. Creswell. 


—At Indianapolis, Ind., the State 
Savings and Trust Company recently 
opened, with these officers: President, 
Mord Carter; vice-presidents, W. L. 
Higgins and Jonas Joseph; secretary, 
Roy Sahm; treasurer, Frank J. Geiger. 


-—The Union National Bank of 
Cleveland will put up a new building 
to be the equivalent of sixteen stories, 
the first floor (the banking quarters) 
equaling the height of three other 
floors. 


--C, T. Jaffray, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Minneap- 
olis, has been elected as a member of 
the Federal Advisory Council for the 
Ninth District. 


-—Theodore Wold formerly president 
of the Scandinavian-American Bank of 
Minneapolis, is the Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. 


—-The opening of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank at Minneapolis gives “the 
Commercial West” an opportunity to 
eall attention to the wealth and _ pros- 
perity of that portion of the country. 
It says: 


“The group of Northwestern States 
comprising the Minneapolis Reserve 
gank district has an annual output of 
new wealth of more than $1,000,000,- 
000. This annual income is from the 
farms, mines, live stock and forests. 
l’arm products alone aggregate about 
£700,000,000 in value, or about one- 
fifth of the total value of the farm 
products of the entire country for 
1913. confining the count to such va- 
rieties of crops as are raised here in 
the Northwest, as grains, hay, pota- 
toes, ete. 

“About one-third of the wheat crop 
of the United States, one-half of the 
barley crop, and practically all of the 
flaxseed crop, come from this district. 
Minnesota far outranks any other State 
in flour output, producing more than 
twice that of Kansas its nearest com- 
petitor. Its annual production _ is 
around 23,000,000 barrels, and the to- 
tal output -of these Northwestern 
States is nearly 32,000,000 barrels, or 
about one-third of the entire flour out- 
put of all mills in the United States. 

“Minnesota and Michigan mines 
turned ont 47,009,000 of the total of 
57,000,000 tons of iron ore produced 
in 1912. Minnesota’s wealth in iron 
ore still to be mined runs into many 
Lillions of tons. When the next strong 
demand comes for ore, this one State 
ean easily furnish more than the en- 
tire country’s present output. Michi- 
gin and Montana copper mines supply 
about one-half of the 1,000,000,000 
pounds of copper that is produced in 
the United States annually. 
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ae Bankers Publishing Co. is headquarters for Books 
on Banking. A complete catalogue of all books on 
financial topics will be sent to any address on application. 


The Bankers Publishing Company 
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DOTEN-DUNTON 


Standardized Outfits 


Perfection is not too strong a word to use in connection with 
these outhits in describing their construction and finish. 








These outfits are ready to 
deliver, in Mahogany or Oak, 
for large or small offices. There 
are a variety of artistic patterns 
to choose from, of which at any 
time additional pieces can be 
secured to perfectly match in 
design and appearance. 


We also make to order Furniture and 
Interior Finish for the finest Bank and 
Corporation Offices in America. 


Information and prices sent on request, also the address of our agency nearest you 


Office & Factory, 210 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
Doten-Dunton Desk Co., Boston, Salesroom, 25 Arch Street. 

















“Bank deposits now aggregate over 
$#850,000,000 in this district and bank 
clearings for its great commercial and 
financia) center, the Twin Cities, will 
be close to $2,000,000,000 for the year 
1914. 

“When we reeall that the district has 
a population of less than 6,000,000, 
little more than one-third the popula- 
tion of the Southwest tributary to Kan- 
sis City, we realize the wonderful fu- 
ture of the great Northwest. Its de- 
velopment has only begun. Within its 
borders there is farm land for several 
million more farmers. who may also 
coin nature’s resourees into fat bank 
accounts.” 


A consolidation has been effected 
between the | Seandinavian-American 
National Bank and the National City 
Bank of Minneapolis, the title of the 
Seandinavian-American National — be- 
ing retained.’ The capital will be $1,- 
000.000 and the combined resources 
over %7,000,000. H. R. Lyon is pres- 
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ident; George I’. Orde, A. Neland, Ed- 
gar Mattson and Charles B. Mills, 
vice-presidents; E. V. Bloomquist, 
eashier; A. E. Lindhjem and A. J. 
Hogan, assistant cashiers. 


-—J. Z. Miller, Jr.. the new Chair- 
man of the Board of Federal Reserve 
Bank No. 10 (Kansas City), was for- 
merly president of the Belton (Texas) 
National Bank. About. five vears ago 
he leecated in Kansas City. becoming 
vice-president of the Commerce Trust 
Company. 


—E. R. l'ancher. Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
was only a short time ago promoted 
from the vice-presidency to the presi- 
dency of the Union National Bank 
@ position which under the law he had 
to resign to become Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 


—Total resources of the State, mu- 
tual savings banks and trust compa- 
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nies of Wisconsin on October 31 last 
were $288,561,733, an increase of $8,- 
178.9438 since December 1, 1913. 


—The Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis has increased its capi- 
tal from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000, with 
$2,000,000 surplus and nearly $900,- 
000 undivided profits. 

This increase is due to the growth 
of the bank’s business and to the con- 
tinued development of the rich terri- 
tory adjacent to Minneapolis. 


& 
PACIFIC STATES 


—-Los Angeles has another national 
bank—-the Continental—which has 
opened in the Marsh & Strong Building 
with $300,000 paid-in capital and $75,- 
000 surplus, both these items to be in- 
creased shortly if found necessary. H. 
S. Heaton is president of the new 
bank; Sol Davis and W. D. Howard, 
vice-presidents; Edward Slefkin, cash- 
ier, and Fred J. Kinney, assistant 
cashier. 





——San Francisco’s Federal Reserve 
Bank is located in the extension of the 
Merchants National Bank Building on 
New Montgomery street. 


—A branch of the Anglo-California 
Trust Company will be opened on the 
grounds of the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition at San Francisco next year. 


-—The Citizens Bank, Portland, will 
put up a four-story building for bank 
and office purposes. 


—M. B. Connelly, heretofore vice- 
president and chairman of the board 
of directors of the Washington Trust 
Company, Spokane, has been elected 
president, succeeding J. Grier Long, 
deceased. 


—tThis section of the country looks 
for a large influx of banker-visitors 
next year. To attract them there will 
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not only be the expositions at San 
Francisco and San Diego, but the con- 
vention of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation at Seattle and the American 
Institute of Banking at San Francisco. 


—The Merchants National Bank of 
Ios Angeles is now installed in its 
new twelve-story building at Sixth and 
Spring streets, occupying some 37,000 
feet of working space in the new 
structure. In the six years the bank 
was at its former location, the num- 
ber of employees grew from fifteen to 
seventy—indicating that larger quar- 
ters had become essential to care for 
the increase in business. 


& 
CANADIAN NOTES 


—Daniel R. Wilkie, general man- 
ager of the Imperial Bank of Canada 
and president of the Canadian Bank- 
ers Association, died at Toronto No- 
vember 17. 

Mr. Wilkie had been in the bank- 
ing business for more than fifty years, 
and was well known both in Canada 
and abroad. He was born in Quebec 
and was in his sixty-ninth year. 


—The annual statement of the Bank 
of Montreal for the fiscal year ending 
October 31 shows net profits of $2,- 
496,451, which is but $152,000 less 
than in 1913, the record high year in 
the history of the bank. 

In addition to the net profits of $2,- 
496,000, the bank carried forward 
from the previous year a balance of 
$1,046,000, so that it has available 
for distribution $3.542,000. After 
making the usual provision for divi- 
dends and two bonuses each of one 
per cent., a contribution of $100,000 
to the Patriotic Fund and $290,000 to 
bank premises account, there remains 
a balance of $1,232,000 to be carried 
forward. 

As compared with a year ago, the 
bank has made substantial progress, 
there being an increase of $200,000 in 
note circulation, an increase of $10,- 
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000,000 in deposits bearing interest, 
while total assets show an increase of 
$15,000.000. 

A feature of the statement which 
calls for special comment is the large 
amount of gold, silver, Dominion notes 
other quickly available assets. 
These stand unusually high, being 
some $19,000.000 greater than they 
were last vear. , 

Herewith will be found 
eral statement of the Bank 
treal. October 31, 1914. 


and 


the gen- 
of Mon- 


fireproof. and is ten stories high, oc- 
cupying a space of seventy-five feet o1 
King street by 168 feet on Yonge 
The various banking departments oc- 
cupy the ground and first floors, while 
the head office quarters are on the 
ninth and ninth mezzanine. 


—The fifty-ninth annual meeting of 
shareholders of Molson’s Bank took 
place at Montreal, November 2, Vice- 
President S. H. Ewing in the chair. 
General Manager Edward C. Pratt 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock 
OM a cksinsioweees 
Balance of profits carried forward 


Unclaimed 
Quarter'!: 


3onus of 1%, payable December 1, 1914.. 


Notes of the bank in circulation 

Deposits not bearing interest . 

Deposits bearing interest, including 
statement ee ° . 


Deposits made by and balances due to other banks in Canada 
banking correspondents elsewhere 


Balances due to banks and 
n Canada 


i 
Bills payable 


under letters of credit 
included in the foregoing. 


Acceptances 
Liabilities not 


Gold and silver coin current 
Government demand notes ... 
Deposit in the central gold reserves 
Deposit with the Minister for the 
Balances due by banks and 
elsewhere than in Canada 
‘all and short (not exceeding 
Great Britain and United 
Government 


Dominion and Provincial 


ket value 


banking correspondents 


thirty days) leans 


States 


securities not 


»,000,009.00 
$16,000,000.00 
1,232,669.42 
$17,232,669.42 


114.00 


560,000.00 


$17,231,502.00 
42,689,031.57 


533,643.41 

. 6,089,840.66 

than 
370,349.95 
436,010.88 

—— 221,350.378.47 

3,368,066.53 

970,434.83 


$259,481,663.25 


1,500,000.00 
790,000.00 


$15,900,030.27 
4$1,502,122.01 
57,402,152.38 


exceeding mar- 


502,931.62 


Railway and other bonds, debentures and stocks not exceeding mar- 


ket value 


11,254,173.91 


Canadian municipal securities, and British, foreign and colonial 
! 


publie securities other 
Notes of other banks 
Checks on other banks 


than Canadian 


Loans to the Government of Canada 


Current loans and discounts in Canada (less rebate of interest) 
municipalities and school districts . — 
discounts elsewhere than in Canada (less rebs 


Loans to cities, towns, 
Current loans and 

of interest) Time o0 es oe 
Overdue debts, estimaied loss provided for 
more than cost 
bank premises 
under 
included in the foregoing 


3ank premises at not 

Real estate other than 
Liabilities of istomers 
Other assets not 


November 14 the Dominion 
Zank moved into its new head office 
building at King and Yonge streets, 
Toronto. The building is modern and 


On 


(less amounts 


$122,658,003.02 

5,000,000.00 
LOS,845 
9.017.324.26 


32.96 


29,071,429.42 


written off) $,000,000.00 


letters of credit (as per contra) 


read the directors’ annual report. Net 
profits for the year were $608,196.35. 
Six new branches were opened during 
the vear. 
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OPENING OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
BROADENING THE BOND MARKET 
PAYING OUR DEBT TO EUROPE 


COMMERCIAL PAPER FOR DISCOUNT BY THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


THE BUSINESS MAN IN POLITICS 
By Arthur Reynolds 


AMENDMENTS TO THE NEW YORK SAVINGS 
BANK LAW 


ELIMINATING UNPROFITABLE ACCOUNTS 
HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


et 
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LONDON: EFFINGHAM WILSON, 54 THREADNEEDLE STREET 


J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 


No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 


Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 
Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 




















Buffalo Business Invited 


We offer correspondents first-class 
service on their Buffalo business. If 
you have a considerable volume of items 
on Buffalo write us for terms. We 

likely can make an arrangement to your advantage. 





Piedad INVITE QORRESPON ONES } 


BANK OF BUFFALO 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $2,500,000. Total Resources Over $15,000,000 


ELLIOTT C. McDOUCAL, Pres’t LAURENCE D. RUMSEY, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN L. DANIELS, Cashier RALPH CROY, Asst. to the President 


LOUIS C. OLDEN, Asst. Cashier CHARLES D. APPLEBY, Asst. Cashier 
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NOTICE—The articles in this Magazine are copyrighted and must not be published without 
special permission of the publishers. 
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The Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank 


Of the City of New York 


OFFICERS: 


GATES W. McGARRAH., 
President, 
NICHOLAS F. PALMER, 
Vice-President. 
FREDERIC W. ALLEN, 
Vice-President. 
FRANK O. ROE, 
Vice-President. 
WALTER F. ALBERTSEN, 
Vice-President. 


HARRY H. POND, 
Vice-President. 
SAMUEL S. CAMPBELL, 
Vice-President. 
JOSEPH S. HOUSE, 
Cashier. 
JOHN ROBINSON, 
Asst. Cashier. 
ERNEST W. DAVENPORT, 
Asst. Cashier. 














THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 


The New England Bank for Banks and Bankers 


Capital - - 


Surplus and Profits 


Deposits - 


DANIEL G. WING, President 

CLIFTON H. DWINNELL, Vice President 
DOWNIE D. MUIR, Vice President 
BERNARD W. TRAFFORD, Vice President 
PALMER E. PRESBREY, Vice President 
FRANCIS A. GOODHUE, Vice President 


$5,000,000 
11,000,000 
75,000,000 


BERTRAM D. BLAISDELL, Cashier 
GEORGE W. HYDE, Asst. Cashier 
EDWIN R. ROONEY, Asst. Cashier 
OLAF OLSEN, Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM F. EDLEFSON, Asst. Cashier 
STANTON D. BULLOCK, Auditor 









































|THE TRU. TRUST COMPANY oF CUBA | 


HAVANA. 






Capital, $500,000 
Surplus, $200,000 enn, $4, 919,447 


A General 


Banking 
and Trust 


Business 


Special 
= Attention 
paid to 


| Collections 





P. Morgan & Co., New York 
PRINCIPAL \ Tne yew National Bank. Ne w vork 1 Bank, C1 
. ne Continental an >a t 
CORRESPONDENTS { Lioyd’s Bank, Limite ad loka ly omy Cc eo. a need 
Morgan, Harjes Co., Paris 
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The Nassau National Bank 
of Brooklyn 


46 Court Cor. Joralemon Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Capital $1,000,000.00 
Surplus (Earned) $1,000,000.00 


Member New York Clearing House Association 
Designated Depository of the U. S. Government, 
State and City of New York 
We solicit the business of Manufacturers. Mer- 
chants, Corporations, Individuals and Trustees. 


OFFICERS 
Daniel V. B. Hegeman, Pres. R.B. Woodward, Vice-Pres. 
G. Foster Smith, Cashier. H. P. Schoenberner, Asst. Cash. 
A.J. Ryder, Asst. Cash . T. Schenck Remsen, Asst. Cash. 


DIRECTORS 


EDGAR McDONALD, Chairman of the Board 
ROBT, B. WOODWARD ALEXANDER M. WHITE DANIEL V. B. HEGEMAN 
FRANK BAILEY CHARLES A. SCHIEREN HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
EDGAR McDONALD EDWIN P. MAYNARD 
WALTER V. CRANFORD DARWIN R. JAMES, JF 
FRANK LYMAN GEORGE 8S. INGRAHAM A. AUGUSTUS HEALY 


CROWELL HADDEN 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 





Affords exceptional security and service as a Depositary 
for the inactive accounts of Banks and Trust Companies 


NEW YORK CITY 
16 Wall Street 








DIRECTORS 


JAMES 8S. ALEXANDER, 
President Nationa! Bank of Commerce, New York. 
STEPHEN BAKER, 
President Bank of the Manhatian Co., New York 
SAML G., BAYNE, 
President Seaboard National Bank, New York 
EDWIN M. BULKLEY, 
Spencer Trask & Co., Bankers, New York 
EDMUND C. CONVERSE, 
President Astor Trust Co., New York 
Tt. DeWITT CUYLER, 
President Commercial Trust Co., Philadelphia 
—. Pr. DAVISON, 
P. Morgan & Co. jankers, New York 
WwW. NORTH DUANE, 
Vice-President, N ow York 
RUDULPH ELLIS, 
President Fidelity Trust Co., Philadelphia 
| . AYWARD FERKY, 
ice-President Hanover Nat. Bank, New York 
Ww. ‘nL TER FE. TREW, 
Pre ssident Corn Exchange Bank, New Yerk 
FRED’K T. HASKELL, 
V.-Pres. Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 
A. BARTON HEPBURN, 
Chairman of the Board, Chase Nat. Bank, New York 
FRANCIS L. HINE 
Pres sident First National Bank, New York 
FRED IL. KENT, 
Vice-President. New York 
EDGAR L. MARSTON, 
Blair & Co., Bankers, New York 
JOSEPU B. MARTINDALE, 
President Chemical National Bank, New York 
GATE S W. MceGARRAH, 
res. Mechanics’ and Metals Nat. Bank, New York 
Cc — = D. NORTON, 
Vice-President First National Bank, New York 
WILL IAM C. POILLON, 
Vice-President, New York 
DANIEL E. POMEROY 
Vice-President, New York 
SEWARD PROSSER, 
President, New York 
DANIEL G. REID, 
Vice-President Liberty National Bank, New York 
E ow ARD F. SWINNEY, 
President First National Bank Kansas City 
GIL oo RT G. THORNE, 
ice-President National Park Bank, New York 
E pw ARD TOWNSEN 
Pres. Importers and Traders’ Nat. Bank, New York 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
President Chase National Bank, New York 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, 
Vice-President Hanover Nat. Bark, New York 









OFFICERS 

SEWARD PROSSER, President. 
W. C. POILLON, V.-Pres. D. E. POMEROY, V.-Pres. 
W.N. DUANE, V.-Pres. F. 1. KENT, V.-Pres. 
H. B. THORNE, V.-Pres. F. N. B. CLOSE, V.-Pres. 
G. G. THOMSON, Secretary GG. W. BENTON, Treasurer 
G. RICHARDS, Asst. Sec. H.W. DONOVAN, Asst. Treas. 
B. W. JONES, Asst. Sec. H. F. WILSON,Jr., Asst.See. 
R. H. GILES, Asst. Treas. P. D. BOGUE, Asst.Sec. 
Il. MICHAELS, Trust Officer H,. N. DUNHAM, Asst.Treas. 





Capital, $10,000,000 Surplus, $10,000,000 














FOUNDED 
1803 


PROVEN SERVICE 








With ever increasing strength and efficiency, this bank has 
grown with the growth of New York City. Founded in the 


early years of the last century, it has been an important 
factor in the commercial life of the metropolis ever since. 

If you are looking for a strong, conservative, efficient 
institution to handle your New York banking business, 
we invite your correspondence. 


RESOURCES THIRTY-THREE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


The Merchants National Bank 


NEW YORK 


R. M. GALLAWAY, President A. 8S. COX, Assistant Cashier 
J. W. HARRIMAN, Vice-President 0. E. PAYNTER, Assistant Cashier 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President and Cashier FRANK L. HILTON, Assistant Cashier. 


CUBA 


COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 


N the year 1913 the collections handled by the National 
Bank of Cuba aggregated $235,000,000, making its col- 
lection department one of the most important branches of 
the Bank’s business. 
Our success in handling collections is due to a complete 
and efficient organization and to the promptness with which 
funds are remitted — facilities which are at your service. 


National Bank of Cuba 


GOVERNMENT DEPOSITARY 
Head Office - HAVANA 


35 Branches in Cuba 
New York Agency, 1 WALL STREET 


Capital and Surplus - - - : $6,300,000 
Resources over’ - : : $40,000,000 


COLLECTIONS 
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THE 
NATIONAL 
PARK BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1856 
Capital, $5,000,000 Surplus and Profits, $14,800,000 
Deposits, October 31, 1914, $102,800,000 












OFFICERS 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, President 
GILBERT G. THORNE, Vice-President JOHN C. McKEON, Vice-President 
JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, Vice-President WILLIAM O. JONES, Vice-President 
MAURICE H. EWER, Cashier 
WILLIAM A MAIN, Asst. Cashier FRED’K O. FOXCROFT, Asst. Cashier 
LOUIS F. SAILER, Asst. Cashier GEO. H. KRETZ, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 














DIRECTORS 
Joseph T. Moore W. Rockhill Potts Cornelius Vanderbilt Richard H. Williams 
Stuyvesant Fish August Belmont Isaac Guggenheim Thomas F. Vietor 
Charles Scribner Richard Delatield Gilbert G. Thorne Edward C, Wallace 
Edward C. Hoyt Francis R. Appleton John C. MeKeon Edwin G. Merrill 


ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS AVAILABLE IN 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 








NATIONAL 
BANK 


EHE CITY OF NEW YORI 
Established 1851 


Geyer 


$5,000; 000. 


SpSlirplusereProfits RUTO00 


OFFICERS 


JAMES M.DONALOD, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, 


PRE SIODENT. 


E.HAY WARD FERRY, 


VICE PRES!DENT 
HENRY R.CARSE, 
VICE PRESIDENT 
UE L WOOLVERTON 
VICE PRESIDENT. 


€ LMER E.WHITTAKER, 
es. CASHIER 


an 


WM.1.LIGHTHIPE, 
ASST. CASHIER 
ALEXANDER D.CAMBE 
ASST CASHEE 
CHARLES H. HAMPTO 
ASST.CA 
J.NIEMANN 
ASST CASHIER. @ 
WILLIAM DONALD, 
ASST CASHIER 
GEORGE E.LEWIS, 
ASST. CASHIER: 


Cor. Nassau & Pine Streets 























Vil 


Organized 1838 Nationalized 1865 
THE 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 


NATIONAL BANK 
NEW YORK 


Over 


Total 





Resources $84,000,000 
LEWIS L. CLARKE, President 
WALTER H. BENNETT GEORGE C. HAIGH ARTHUR P. LEE 
Vice-President Vice-President Cashier 
A. K. De GUISCARD E. A. BENNETT 


Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 


We offer every facility consistant with sound banking 
Depositary of the United States, State of New York and City of New York 


Established 1852 


FOR over two generations this institu- 
tion has had a steady, conservative, 
profitable growth, enjuying to the fullest 
extent the confidence and good will of the 
business community. Its reputation, re- 
sources and facilities are at the command 
of banks, bankers and trust companies 
desiring a New York correspondent. 


Capital and Surplus, $3,000,000 


Resources Over Fourteen Million Dollars 
Che 


Market and Fulton National Bank 


of New York 


(1-42) 
ALEXANDER GILBERT, President 


ROBERT A. PARKER JOHN H. CARR WM. M. ROSENDALE 
Vice-President Cashier Assistant Cashier 
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ORCANIZED 1839 


NATIONAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


NEW YORK 





Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits 
Over $41,000,000 


President 
JAMES S. ALEXANDER 


Vice-Presidents 
R. G. HUTCHINS, Jr. HERBERT P. HOWELL 
Cashier 
STEVENSON E. WARD 


Assistant Cashiers 
OLIVER I. PILAT WILLIAM M. St. JOHN 


FARIS R. RUSSELL LOUIS A. KEIDEL 
A. J. OXENHAM JOHN E. ROVENSKY 


Manager Foreign Department 
FRANZ MEYER 


Service to Banks, Bankers and Trust Companies complete 
in all branches of domestic and foreign Banking 
Correspondents in all Commercial Centers 
throughout the World 














_ 
lizens 


€@ptral 


National Bank of New York 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
EDWIN S. SCHENCK, President 


FRANCIS M. BACON, JR. 
Vice-President 
JESSE M. SMITH 
Asst. Cashier 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
Total Resources . 


GARRARD COMLY 
Vice-President 
JAMES McALLISTER 
Asst. Cashier 


ALBION K. CHAPMAN 
Cashier 
WILLIAM M. HAINES 
Asst. Cashier 


S$ 4,725,895 
33,300,000 


DIRECTORS 


AMBROSE R. ADAMS—Shreve & Adams, Com- 
mission Hosiery 

F. M. BACON, Jr., Vice-Pres — Bacon & Co., 
Commission Merchants and Commercial Bankers 

CHAS. L. BERNHEIMER — President, Bear 
Mill Mfg. Co., Converters Cotton Goods 

GARRARD COMLY, Vice-President 

RALPH L. CUTTER,—Swmith, Hogg & Company 
Commission Cotton Goods 

DANIEL A. DAVIS—66 Beaver St , New York 

OTTO L. DOMMERICH—L. F. Dommerich & 
Company, Commission Dry Goods 

FREDERICK T. FLEITMANN—Fieitmann & 


Co., Dry Goods Commission Merchants 


WILLIAM s GRAY — President, William 8. 
Gray & Co., Chemicals 

R. B. HIRSCH—Wm. Openhym & Sons, Manu- 
facturers, Importers and Commission Dry Goods 

DARWIN P. KINGSLEY — President, New 
York Life Insurance Co, 

AUGUSTUS F. LIBBY—377 Broadway, N. Y. 

WM. FELLOWES MORG AN—Chairman, Board 
of Directors, Merchants Refrigerating Co. 

CHAS. ALLEN MUNN — President, Munn & Co., 
Publishers, Scientific American 

FRANK PRESBREY — President, Frank Pres- 
brey Co., Advertising 

EDWIN s. SCHENCK, President 














HARRIS, FORBES & CO 


Successors to H. W. HARRIS & CO. 


Pine Street, 


New York 


Corner William 


NEW YORK 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


























AT THE 


Gateway to the Great Southwest 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


IN ST. LOUIS 


offers its services for the prompt and dependable 
handling of your banking business in this 
section of the country 


Capital and Surplus, over $12,000,000 
Deposits . ‘ . over $43,000,000 
Resources ' . over $64,000,000 


TOM RANDOLPH, President J. A. LEWIS, Cashier 


AU INES RR 


‘District National Bank 


Washington, D. C. 


Capital & Surplus, $700,000.00 
mnaeanane, - $5,000,000.00 


Equipped to ents Ideal 
Service 





Resources That Give Ample 
Security 


Correspondence Invited 
OFFICERS 


President 
ROBERT N. HARPER 


Vice-rresidents 
W. Ss. HOGE BESTOR R. WALTERS 
W. P. LIPSCOMB GERSON NORDLINGER 
Cashier Asst. Cashier 





EDMUND s. WOLFE THEO. Ss. MASON 





























ESTABLISHED 1885 


| Jefferson County Savings Bank | 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Capital, Surplus and Profits 


$750,000.00 
Resources 


$3,000,000.00 


CHRISTIAN C. ENSLEN, Chairman of the Board 
EUGENE F. ENSLEN, President 
CHARLES E. THOMAS, Vice-President 
WILLIAM C. STERRETT, Cashier 
WILLIAM D. ENSLEN, Assistant Cashier 
| 





Send us your ALABAMA Items for direct | 
distribution— Your BIRMINGHAM | 


Items particularly. 


me The business of direct forwarders | 
verrengon coy gnvmes receives especial attention 











ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention, 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 
REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 



















GM SEND ALL YOUR IOWA ITEMS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF DAVENPORT, IOWA 
(72-1) 
We have a special collection department and remit all erllections same day payment is made. 


A. F. DAWSON, President, JOE R. LANE, Vice-Pres 
LEW J. YAGGY, Cashier W. J. HOUSMAN, Asst. Cashier Cc. F. SCHMIDT, Asst. Cashier 


to the 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN OPERATION IN THE UNITED STATES 




















Continental and Commercial 


National Bank of Chicago 


208 South La Salle Street 


Capital, Surplus and Profits - - $32,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 
GEORGE M. REYNOLDS, President 


RALPH VAN VECHTEN JOHN R. WASHBURN 
Vice-President Asst. Cashier 


HARVEY C. VERNON 
Asst. Cashier 


ALEX. ROBERTSON 
Vice-President 
GEO. B. SMITH 
HERMAN WALDECK Asst. Cashier 


Vice-President 
WILBER HATTERY 


JOHN C. CRAFT i : Asst. Cashier 
Vice-President : H. ERSKINE SMITH 


Asst. Cashier 
JAMES R. CHAPMAN ° 


Vice-Preetdeiit WILSON W. LAMPERT 


Asst. Cashier 


WM. T. BRUCKNER apa j ai sciahimia 

















Vice-President Asst. Cashier 


a ase =F cars 
NATHANIEL R. LOSCH Boag GEORGE A. JACKSON 
Cashier . Asst. Cashier 
OUR NEW HOME 


Accounts of Binks, Bankers, Manufacturers, Merchants, and Individuals Invited 





Continental and Commercial Trust 


and Savings Bank 


Capital, $3,000,000 Surplus, $1,500,000 
TRUST, SAVINGS AND BOND DEPARTMENTS 


OFFICERS 


GEORGE M,. REYNOLDS, President 
JOHN JAY ABBOTT, Vice-President FRANK H. JONES, Secretary 
GEORGE B. CALDWELL, Vice-President WILLIAM P. KOPF, Asst. Secretary 
CHARLES C. WILLSON, Cashier HENRY C. OLCOTT, Mer. Bond Dept. 


The Capital Stock of this Bank and the Capital Stock of the Hibernian Banking Association 
($5,000,000.00), is Owned by the Stockholders of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago 


























A Service based on the facilities 
and experience gained during 
half a century is extended to 
Banks and Bankers by The 
First National Bank of Chicago. 
Correspondence is invited by 
this old, strong and conserva- 
tive Bank. 























CENTRAL LRUST GOMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


125 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Deposits 
$6,500,000 $40,000,000 


CHARLES G. DAWES . " . President 

JOSEPH E. OTIS ° ° . Vice-President 

A. UHRLAUB > ; ° - Vice-President 

E. F. MACK - is - ‘ . Vice-President 

WILLIAM T. ABBOTT . * Vice-President 

WALTER H. WILSON - - Vice-President 

WILLIAM R. DAWES . Vice-Pres. & Cashier 

J. E. LINDQUIST 2 ‘ . Vice-President 

WILLIAM C.COOK . . . Vice-President 

T.C. NEAL ‘ . ‘ . ‘ Vice-President 

FRED B. WOODLAND " . Vice-President 

L.D.SKINNER . . . Assistant Cashier 

W. W. GATES - : . Assistant Cashier 

JNO. W. THOMAS z ‘ Assistant Cashier 

HARRY R. MOORE . . Assistant Cashier 

ADDISON CORNEAU ; Assistant Cashier 

Thoroughly equipped to handle all HOWARD ee : Assistant Cashier 

. sat ry ALBERT G. MANG ‘ ; - Secretary 
business pertaining to banking, and WILLIAM G. EDENS . . Assistant Sec'y 
invites the accounts of banks, cor- jouN 1L.LEHNHARD . Asst. Trust Officer 


porations, firms and individuals. LLOYD R.STEERE . . . Probate Officer 


Accounts of Banks and Bankers received upon favorable terms 



























The Corn Exchange National Bank 


Capital, $3,000,000 Surplus, $5,000,000 OF CHIC AGO 
Undivided Profits, $1,600,000 r ; 


OFFICERS 


Ernest A. Hamill, President Frank W. Smith, Secretary 
Charles L. Hutchinson, V.-Pres. J. Edward Maass, Cashier 





Chauncey J. Blair, V.-Pres. J. G. Wakefield, Ass’t Cash, 
D. A. Moulton, V.-Pres. Lewis E. Gary, Ass’t Cash. 
B. C. Sammons, V.-Pres. Edward F. Schoeneck, 


Ass’t Cash. 


DIRECTORS 
Charles H. Wacker Clyde M. Carr 
Martin A. Ryerson Watson F. Blair 
Chauncey J. Blair Edwin G. Foreman 
Edward B. Butler Charles L. Hutchinson { 
Charles H. Hulburd Edward A. Shedd 
Benjamin Carpenter Ernest A. Hamill 





UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY ee a 


Letters of Credit Cable Transfers 












Foreign Exchange 
























RESOURCES. | LIABILITIES. 





Loans and discounts ..... $5,765 | Capital stock ...... ia aoa $800,000.00 
Bank building and fixtvres.. 152,357.46 | Surplus and undivided profits 
Us S. bonds .....eeeseeseee 851,020.00 CRE) atéwsscers 879,026.21 


Stocks and bonds .......... 671,003.05 
Due from banks .........+... 1,054,901.87 
UO. B THORS 22. ccaseccses 44,000.00 
TG. Ke 6eae ste cnet ecdaewnnan 527,969.89 


Civemiatom cccccccces. aati $00,000.00 
ie) Ge SE: ate vadueeseens 44,070.31 
PENN Uekuedsaed éaecdwas 6,543,377.85 


$9,9€6,468.37 | $9,066,468.37 


OFFICERS. 
Willard Barnhart, President Clay H. Hollister, Vice-President 
William Judson, Vice-President George F. Mackenzie, Cashier 
H. A. Woodruff, Assistant Cashier Robert Y. Speir, Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS. 


Edward Lowe Jos. H. Martin W. R. Shelby W. A. Smith Jas. F. Barnett 
Willard Barnhart l.. H. Withey J. C. Holt ™ F. Sweet Frank Jewell 
William Judson W. D. Stevens Clay H. Hollister John Duffy B. S. Hanchett 

















Report of Condition at Close of Business, Oct. 31, 1914. 


Largest Bank in Western Michigan. 
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Capital Surplus and Profits 
$2,000,000 $1,400,000 


The National Bank of the 
Republic of Chicago 


Conducting a legitimate commercial banking business, continues to offer 
to conservative bankers adequate facilities and perfect service 














1G 


JOHN A. LYNCH, President W. T. FENTON, Vice-President 
R. M. McKINNEY, Cashier O. H. SWAN, Ass’t Cashier 
JAMES M. HURST, Ass’t Cashier WM. B. LAVINIA, Ass’t Cashier 
THOS. D. ALLIN, Ass’t Cashier LOUIS J. MEAHL, Ass’t Cashier 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


DEPOSITORY OF THE UNITED STATES AND STATE OF NEW YORK 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


AALBANY, N. Y. 
Capital and Surplus - - - - - $14,000,000.00 














JOHN A. BECKER, President 


JOHN J. GALLOGLY, Vice-Pres. HUGH A. ARNOLD, Vice-Pres. and Cashier 














INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
LARGEST BANK IN THE STATE 


Capital - - - $3,000,000 
Surplus - - - $3,000,000 


OFFICERS 
SAMUEL P. COLT, Chairman of the Board 
H. MARTIN BROWN, President WARD E. SMITH, Treasurer 
JOSHUA M. ADDEMAN, Vice-President a Sai. caaaeanae - reaiatamsggea 
} . CON v, Secretary 
JAMES M. SCOTT, Vice-President E. EUGENE CHESEBRO, Asst. Secretary 
CHARLES C. HARRINGTON, Vice-President ELMER F. SEABU RY. Auditor 
FRANK C. NICHOLS, Vice-President J. CUNLIFFE BULLOCK, Asst. Secretary 


Correspondence Invited © 
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AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,700,000 





SECURITY 


AND 


SERVICE 


are the qualities 
we offer for your 
consideration in 
choosing a de- 











Resources, $10,000,000 





We are in touch 
with the leading 
banking houses 
of the South and 
offer you the ad- 
vantage of our 
valuable con- 
















positary. nections. 


OFFICERS 






OLIVER J. SANDS, President 


H. W. ROUNTREE 
Vice-President 


WALLER HOLLADAY 
Vice-President 


















WM. C. CAMP 
Vice-President 


O. BAYLOR HILL D. W. DURRETT 
Cashier Assistant Cashier 


STAFFORD H. PARKER 
Assistant Cashier 














G. A. PEPLE 
Assistant Cashier 
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_FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


OFFER. 
ING A SERVICE WHICH 
MEETS EVERY LEGITI- 


MATE REQUIRENENT.” ONAL, | 
$2 Papi 00 


os cuz: NESTON 


Resources, 
$20,000,000.00 





cee Rae Sanne PS . 
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CUE MAR MRE il AN Avi : 


ie The ; 

> Union Bank | 
—_— of 
© Kichmond | 


Richmond, Va. 





OFFICERS 


J. B. BEASLEY, 
President 


J. B. BEASLEY 
_ CHAS. DAVENPORT 
GORDON WALLACE 





GEORGE W. CALL, = 


Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


R. T. ARRINGTON 
S. W. TOMPKINS 
G. W. TILLER 


MILTON J. STRAUS 





Capital - $219,750 
Surplus - $550,000 
Assets Over $2,000,000 









Oldest, Strongest, Safest Sav- 
ings Bank in the South. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


The Peoples National Bank 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Established in 1868 as The 
- Peoples Savings Bank, converted 
, into a National Bank in 1882. 
One of the best known Banks 
; _ in this section of the State. 


CAPITAL 


$500,000.00 


SURPLUS 


$500,000.00 


- «the 


JOHN VICTOR, Presipent 
W. Perrysoun, Vice-Pres. G. E. Vaucuan, Vice-Pres. 
W. W. Dickerson, Cashier 




















Old Dominion Trust Company 
Richmond, Va. 
Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 


Strongest Trust Company in Richmond, Va. and the South 
Atlantic States. Qualified both as to Strength and Ex- 
perience. Receives Deposits and allows Three Per Cent. 
on Saving Accounts. 


INTERVIEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


W. M. HABLISTON, President 


M. C. BRANCH, Vice-President 
H. E. LITCHFORD, Vice-President and Treasurer 
W. H. SLAUGHTER, Secretary 
THOS. W. PURCELL, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 


Municipal and Industrial Bond Issues Purchased in 
Their Entirety or Sales of Same Negotiated. 
Investments for Individuals or Estates. 








Che Norfolk National Bank 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


ORGANIZED 1885 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 





Capital . . . $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, $811,000 





CALDWELL HARDY 6 - . President 
A. B. SCHWARZKOPF . . Vice-President 
E.T. LAMB . e ° . . Vice-President 
W. A. GODWIN . ° m . Cashier 


The Oldest National Bank in Eastern Virginia 


Special attention given to Collections and Remittances 
promptly made on day of payment at current rates. 


CORRESPONDENTS 
National City Bank, New York; National Bank of Commerce, 
New York; Fourth Street National Bank, Philadelphia; Nat- 
ional Shawmut Bank, Boston; Merchants-Mechanics National 
Bank, Baltimore. 














‘Carolina National Bank 


Established 1868 


67—22 : 


W. A. CLARK, 
, President 


$300,000 i » = T. S. BRYAN, 


f ; Vice-President 
Surplus an} 3 JOS. M. BELL, 


$200,000 : re zk aoe ‘: Cashier 


Capital 


JNO. D. BELL, 
Asst. Cashier 


Deposits 


WASHINGTON 


$1,500,000 ea ae - ; iat CLARK, Solicitor 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

W. A. CLARK. President. W. B. LOWRANCE, Cotton Broker. 
JULIAN B. FRIDAY, Merchant. ROBT. MOORMAN, Prest. Realty Co. of 
THOS. S. BRYAN, Prest. Bryan Book Co. Columbia. 
R. S. DesPORTES, Capitalist. WASHINGTON CLARK, Atty. at Law. 
JOS. M. BELL, Cashier. J. F. WALKER, Clerk of Circuit Court. 
IREDELL JONES, JR., Treasurer and B. B. KIRKLAND, Prest. Kirkland Dis- 

Gel. Mgr. Palmetto Guano Corp. tributing Company. 
J. H. BOLLIN, Real Est. & Ins. = 
We offer every facility for the satisfactory transaction of all business entrusted tous — 


Z CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Hi 1 nH 


Minneapolis 


First National 
Bank 


Resources, - $35,000,000 


reer FF E offer you_a highly efficient 
Fr oe 6 i service. Correspondents at 
cr 66e 43 ss practically every point in the cen- 
cp cc FE Se tral Northwest. Collection depart- 
gc cee EF ment under direct supervision of 
co skh 6 TE =6an officer. We invite you to 
gu ne OE — send your collections to the First 
rr cece’ ie National, Minneapolis. 
& Soil 





Minneapolis Trust Co. 
Capital and Surplus, - $1,200,000 


The stockholders of the Minne- 
apolis Trust Company and the 
First National Bank are identical. 





Special Service 
For UVisttors— 








SS 
UR system of identifying Visitors and Newcomers is 
especially adapted to customers of Eastern Banks who will visit Los 
Angeles and the Pacific Coast next winter, incident to the opening of the 
two Expositions. 
By means of a File containing the signatures of the Officers of thousands 
of Eastern Banks, to certify the signatures of the bearers of drafts, we are 
able to provide Visitors readily with funds. 


Capital | German American 
and Reserve Savings Bank 
$2,000,000.00 SPRING & SEVENTH STS. LOS ANGELES 


Savings — Commercial — Trust 


























MM mT 
Mt 
) HAA EAA 


Sou. California Collections 


Will receive prompt attention from this Bank 


hi a a | 


_ San Diego Visitors Send for Booklet 


Will be accorded ai Issued by this Bank 
covering San Diego 


every attention and 
and her Year Long 


banking courtesy. Soe aN q Exposition. 


= Rp » 
DIES 


THESAN DI 
SAVINGS: BANK 


¥ 
F 
r = rr 
CORNER FIFTH STREET: 


ai a i ea | ee : 
Officers pe — PEAT The Oldest and Largest = 


M. T. GILMORE . . 
= President Savings Bank in South- — 


. W. SEFTON, JR. ee E P P P = 
Vice-Preckéont "eed al eb - ern California outside : 
2. M. BARBER * i w——> of Los Angeles. Under ~ 


Cashier —_ aS the same Management 


Cc. L. REED —— ; 
Asst. Cashier —— since 1889. 
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il 
First National Bank 


of Los Angeles 


Capital, $1,500,000 Surplus, $2,511,000 
Deposits, $18,000,000 


OFFICERS 
J. M. ELLIOTT, President 
STODDARD JESS, Vice-President JOHN P. BURKE, Vice-President 
JOHN 8S. CRAVENS, Vice-President 
W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier 
E. S. PAULY, Assistant Cashier E. W. COE, Assistant Cashier 





A. C. WAY, Assistant Cashier A. B. JONES, Assistant Cashier 
W. C. BRYAN, Assistant to the Cashier 


Largest National Bank in the Southwest 





A 


WANN fH AM 


| LosAngeles Trust & Savings Bank 
Capital - - - - $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits _1,513,000.00 
Total Resources - 20,647,000.00 


OFFICERS 
J. C. DRAKE, President 
MOTLEY H. FLINT, Vice-Pres. W. RHODES HERVBEY, Vice-Pres. 
JAY SPENCE, Cashier RALPH DAY, Assistant Cashier 
J. M. RUGG, Assistant Cashier Cc. F. SEIDEL, Assistant Cashier 
J. R. HENDERSON, Asst. Cashier H. W. O'MELVENY, V.-P. & Counsel 


BRUCE H. GRIGSBY, Asst. Trust Officer 
N. M. CONVERSE, Asst. Trust Officer 
JOHN D. CARSON, Asst. Trust Officer 
LEO P. SCHAEFER, Real Estate Officer 
WM. B. STRINGFELLOW, Asst. Secretary 


HE size, management and facilities of these 

institutions make them a safe and efficient 

medium for the transaction of all kinds of legiti- 
mate banking in the Pacific Southwest. 
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Which Has Grown 
Up With Los Angeles 








1889-1914 


HE growth and progress of 
T the city of Los Angeles 

and the Security Trust & 
Savings Bank for the past 
twenty-five years, have gone 
hand in hand. 
February 11th, 1889—over a quarter of a century ago—the Security began 
business with a capital of $29,000. The city then had a population of less 
than 50,000. Today, Los Angeles is a metropolis of 450,000 inhabitants. The 
Security has kept pace with it. The bank’s capital is now $1,800,000, with 
a surplus of $1,100,000, and undivided profits, $767,916.21. 
One year after the bank started business it had $247,648 deposits. Today its 
deposits are well in excess of $42,000,000. During its entire history the 
Security has been under practically the same management. 


Capital Total Number of Deposits 
Resources Depositors 







1889 (Feb. 11) ..... $29,000.00 3 .......... cece 8 =—«_— a be se eeece 

1890 (Jan. 1) ...... 68,100.00 $231,386.00 359 $154,007.00 
GODS 2 ccccccccccccce 100,000.00 723,692.00 1,880 592,575.00 
BED ccccccvescevecs 100,000.00  1,877,195.00 4,079 1,721,614.00 
BOOS ccccccsscoceece 300,000.00 7,685,330.00 15,668 7,153,503.00 
B9GD 2. cc ccccccccccs 850,000.00 23,980,670.00 54,930  22,549,128.00 
BORE 2 nc cccccvcccces 1,800,000.00 45,930,916.21 88,378 42,263,000.00 


EGURITYW Trust 
«< SAVINGS BAN K. 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank in the Southwest 


SECURITY BUILDING EQUITABLE BRANCH 
Fifth and Spring First and Spring 
LOS ANGELES 




































= . 
First National Bank 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
INO. C. WARD, President 
W.S. DAVIDSON, Chairman of Board 
Vice-Presidents: 


“ H. McFADDIN JNO. N. GILBERT 
p Yi. VIESS, F.ALVEY, W.L. PONDKOM 


Cashier: F.M. LAW 
Asst. Cashiers: 8.O.HAMPIL, KYLE WARD 





Capital $200 000 
Surplus & Undivided Profits $400.000 
Deposits - - $1,806,000 


Beaumont'’s Oldest, Biggest, Strongest Bank 
Our facilities for taking care of items on Beaumont 
and surrounding territory are unexcelled. Your 
business solicited. Correspondence invited 














of Beaumont, Texas 

B. R. Norvell, Pres. 
»* W.C. Tyrrell, Vice-Pres. 
William Wiess, Vice-Pres. 
Lee Blanchette. Vice-Pres. 
C. H. Stroeck. Cashier 
P. H Millard, Asst. Cashier 
A. E. Weaver, Asst. Cashier 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Surrina Undiwided Protits, $297,000 


Our position on the Roll of Honor of Na- 
tional Banks is, First in Beaumont, Sixth in 
Texas and 17%h in the United States. 





The American 
Ee; National Bank | 








Colonial Trust Company 


of Hillsboro, Texas 


CAPITAL 


$500,000 


G. L. WHITE, President 





SURPLUS 


$150,000 


ED. WOODALL, Sec. and Treas. 





We invite correspondence for the purchase of our guaranteed first 
mortgage loans on the famous Black Waxy Lands of Texas. 


(50—41) 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


CAPITAL $500,000.00 


SURPLUS, $300,000.00 


With Large Capital and Surplus, a Strong Directorate, Competent 


Officers and Every Modern Facility, 


tions on the most Liberal Terms, ¢ 


HENRICK 8S, HOLDEN, Pres. 


ANTHONY LAMB, Vice - Pres. & Cash. 


we invite Accounts and Collec- 
onsistent with Sound Banking. 


WILLIS A. HOLDEN, Vice-Pres. 
ARTHUR A. WHITE, Asst. Cash. 





























E. P. Wilmot, Pres. Wm. H. Folts, Vice-Pres. ° ~ 
M. Hirshfield, Cashier C. M. Bartholomew, Asst. Cashier The Union National Bank 





* s 
Austin National Houston 
Texas 
Bank we 
AUSTIN, TEXAS : 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY Capital 
was $1,000,000.00 
apital Surplus & Profits 
$300,000 $519,000 —e 
Deposits 
6,000,000.00 
$4,018,000 . 
This 24-year-old bank is thoroughly 
equipped in every department. Its We have unsurpassed Facilities 
strong financial position, its efficient for handling Texas items. 


management and established reputa- 


tion for conservative banking methods J. 8. RICE, President 


recommend it strongly to banks, Vice-Presidents 
bankers and individuals wanting a T. C. DUNN JESSE H. _— 
good banking connection at the capi- =o. aa » & eae 
tal of the Union’s largest State. J. M. ROCKWELL 

We are at the center of an Empire | , DeWITT C. DUNN, Cashier 
of Business and would like to repre- D. W. COOLEY, Assistant Cashier 
sent you here. H. B. FINCH, Assistant Cashier 



















GEO. W. LITTLEFIELD, President 
H. A. WROE, Vice-Pres. L. J. SCHNEIDER, Cashier 
T. H. DAVIS, Vice-Pres. H. PFAEFFLIN, Asst. Cashier 
R. C. ROBERDEAU, Vice-Pres. CARL T. WIDEN, Asst. Cashier 


For Prompt and Best Service Send Your 
Texas Items Direct to the 


© American National Bank 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Capital, $300,000 Surplus, $600,000 


Directors Responsibility Over $8,000 000 United States Government Depository 


Will remit in New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis Kansas City, 
or New Orleans Exchange when requested. We have unsurpassed 
facilities for collecting on all banking points in Texas. 

















Citizens State Bank 


THE BANKERS and Tr tC 
us ompan 
DIRECTORY DALLAS, or y 


Opened For Business May 31, 1913 
Comparative Statement Showing Growth in 


“THE RED BOOK” 


In its thirty-first year and Deposits 
Peposits June 4, 1913 . . $144,606.51 
BETTER THAN EVER _| Deposits August 9, 1913 . 296,299.27 


Deposits October 21,1913 . 552,788.95 
New Edition Just Out 


Prompt attention given to all Banking 
Matters entrusted to our care. 
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Bank of Montreal 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 


Capital, paid up -  $16,000,000.00 
Ret - - - 16,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits  - 1,232,669.00 


New York Agency: 


(OPENED 1859) 


64 Wall Street 
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The Bank of British North America 


Established in 1836. Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1840. 


Paid-Up Capital, £1,000,000 Sterling. 
Reserve Fund, - £620,000 Sterling. 


















HEAD OFFICE, 5 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E. C. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS. 


F. R. 8. BALFOUR. E. G. 1lOARE 
JOHN H. BRODIE. FREDERIC LUBBOCK. 

J. H. MAYNE CAMPBELL. Cc, W. TOMKINSON 

EDW. ARTHUR HOARE. GEO. DUNBAK WHATMAN 


w. 8. GOLDBY, Manager. 
















JACKSON DODDs, Secretary. 





Head Office in Canada, 140 St. James St., Montreal. 


H. B. MACKENZIE, General Manager. 
J. ANDERSON, Superintendent of Branches. 
H. A. HARVEY, Supt. of Eastern Branches, Montreal. 
J. McEACHERN, Superintendent of Central Branches, Winnipeg. 
O. R. ROWLEY, Chief Inspector. 
J. H. GILLARD and N. V. R. HUUS, Inspectors, Montreal. A. S. HALL, Inspector, Winnipeg. 
B. C. GARDNER, Assistant Inspector. H. R. POWELL, Assistant Inspector. 


BRANCHES IN CANADA. 























Agassiz, B. C. Esquimalt. B. C. Macleod, Alta. St. John. N. B. 
Alexander, Man. Estevan, Sask. Midland, Ont. 3 offices. 
Ashcroft, B. C. Fenelon Falls, Ont. Montreal, P. Q. St. Stephen, N. B 
Battleford, Sask. Fort George, B. C. 3 offices. Saltcoats, Sask. 
Bella Coola, B. C. Fredericion, N. B. Mount Dennis, Ont. Saskatoon. Sask. 
Belmont, Man. Girvin. sask. North Vancouver, B. C. Selkirk, Man. 
Bobcaygeon, Ont. Halifax, N. S. North Battleford, Sask. Semans, Sask. 





Torento, Ont. 














Boucherville, P. Q. Hamz:iton, Ont. , 

Bow Island, Alta. 3 offices. -_ Fg Racy B.c 5 offices. 
Brandon, Man. Hedley, B. C. ——_ Trail, B. C. 
Brantford, Ont. Ituna, Sask. Pri "Rupert, B. C Vancouver, B. C 
Bromhead, Sask. Testeher Gail. a UC ES 
Burdett, Alta. Kaslo, B. C Uanicny, SAen. Varennes, P. Q. 
Cainsville, Ont. on henge Quebec, Que. Victoria, B. C. 
Calgary, Alta. Kelliher, Sask. 2 offices. 2 offices. 
Campbeliford, Ont. Kerrisdale, B. C. Quesnel, B. C. Wakaw, Sask. 
Ceylon, Sask. Kingston, Ont. Raymore, Sask. Waldron, Sask. 
Darlingford, Man. Lampman, Sask. Regina, Sask. Weston, Ont. 
Davidson, Sask. Lillooet, B. C. Reston, Man. West Toronto, Ont. 
Dawson, Yukon. London, Ont. Rhein, Sask. Winnipeg, Man. 
Duck Lake, Sask. 2 offices. Rossland, B. C. 2 offices. 
Duncan, B. C. Longueuil, P. Q. Rosthern, Sask. Wynyard, Sask. 
Edmonton, Alta. Lytton, B. C. St. Catharines, Ont. Yorkton, Sask. 








AGENCIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
New York, 52 Wall Street. San Francisco, 264 California Street. 


W. T. OLIVER, and P. C. HARRISON, Agents. A. G. FRY and A. S. IRELAND, Agents. 
















Drafts on South Africa and West Indies may be obtained at the Bank's Branches. 
Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, Japan, East and West Indies; Brazil, 
River Plate, Australia, etc. 
Travelers’ Letters of Credit issued in pounds Sterling, available in all parts of the world, also 
Domestic Travelers’ Letters of Credit for use in United States and Canada. 
The Bank issues its own Travelers’ Cheques, easily negotiable in all parts of the world. 


AGENTS IN CANADA for Colonial Bank, London and West Indies. 












AGENTS IN NEW YORK for Banco de Londres y Mexico, Mexico City and Branches. 
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MERCHANTS’ BANK OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL 


Capital Paid Up, . . + - $7,000,000 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits, 7,248,134 


Board of Directors 
SIR H. MONTAGU ALLAN, Pres. K. W. BLACKWELL, Vick-PRrEs. 


THOS, LONG we got A. ALLAN FA mapn as | ROBERTSON 
ALEX. BARNET DAWES GEO, L. CA 
F. ORR LEWIS HOWARD WILSON ALFRED B. TRV ANS 

Cc. C. BALLANTYNE 


General Manager. 

Supt. of “Branches und Chief Inspector. 
Vestern Superintendent. 

° ° mn. of Alberta Branches. 


Inspectors: 
W. A. MELDRUM A. C. PATERSON J. B. DONNELLY 


Branches and Agencies 


w,. see —Montreal— Head Office, St. James St.; 1255 St. Catherine St. E.; 320 St. Catherine St. 
30 St. Lawrence Boul.; 1866 St. Lawrence Boul. ; 672 Centre St.; St. Denis St.; Beauharnois, 
TK, Chateauguay Basin, Huntingdon, Lachine, Ormstown. Maisonneuy e, N apierville, Quebec, 
Quyon, Rigaud, Shawville, Sherbrooke, Ste. Agathe des Monts, St. Jerome, St. Johns, St. Jovite, St. 
Sauveur de Quebec, Three Rivers, Vaudreuil. 

Ontario — Acton, Alvinston, Athens, Belleville, Berlin, Bothwell, Brampton, Brantford, Bronte. 
Chatham, Chatsworth, Chesley, Clarkson, Creemore, Delta, Eganville, Elgin, Elora, Finch, Ford. Fort 
William, Galt, Gananoque, Georgetown, Glencoe, Gore Bay, Granton, Guelph, Hamilton, Hamilton, 
King St. E., Hanover, oe Ingersoll, Kincardine, Kingston, Lancaster, Lansdowne, Leamington, 
Little Current, London, London East, Lucan, Markdale, Meaford, Mildmay, Mitchell, Napanee, Newbury, 
Oakville, Orillia, Ottawa, Owen Sound, Parkdale, Perth, Prescott, Preston, Renfrew, Sarnia, Stratford, 
St. Catharines, St. Eugene, St. George, St. Thomas, Tara, Thamesville, Thorold, Tilbury, Toronto—Dundas 
St., Parliament St., Wellington St., Walkerton, Walkerville, Wallacepurg, Watford, West Lorne, West- 
port, Wheatley, Williamstown, Windsor, Yarker. 

Manitoba — Brandon, Carberry, Gladstone, Hartney, Macgregor, Morris, Napinka, Neepawa, 
Oak Lake, Portage la Prairie, Russell, Souris, Starbuck, Winnipeg—Main St., Bannerman Ave. 

Alberta—Acme, Brooks, Calgary—8th. Ave., 2nd St. E.; Camrose, Carstairs, Castor, Chauvin, 
Coronation, Daysiand, Delburne, Donalda, Edgerton, Edmonton—Alberta Ave., Athabasca Ave., Jasper 
Ave., Namayo Ave.; Edson, Hanna. Hughenden, Islay, Killam, Lacombe, Ledue, Lethbridge, Mannville, 
Medicine Hat, Munson, Okotoks, Olds, Raymond, Redcliff, Red Deer. Rimbey, Rumsey, Sedgewick, 
Stettler, Strome, Tofield, Trochu, Vegreville, Viking, Wainwright, West Edmonton, Wetaskiwin. 

Saskatchewan—Antler, Arcola, Battleford, Carnduff, Eastend, Frobisher, Gainsborough, Gull Lake, 
Humboldt, Kisbey, Limerick, Maple Creek, Melville, Moose Jaw, Oxbow, Regina, Saskatoon, Shauna- 
von, Unity, Whitewood. 

ritish Columbia—Chilliwack, Elko, Ganges Harbour, Nanaimo, New Westminster, Oak Bay, 
Sidney, Vancouver—Granville St., Hastings St.; Victoria. 
Nova Scotia—Halifax, New Glasgow. 
New Brunswick—st. John. 


SUB AGENCIES. Ontario—Addison, Calabogie, Frankville, Hawkestone. London South, 
Loudon East, Lyndhurst, Muirkirk, Newington, Pelee Island. Maniteha—Austin, Griswold, Lauder, 
Sidney. Alberta—Botha, Czar. Saskatchewan—Dollard, Forres, MacNutt. 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 63-65 Wall Street 


Telephones Hanover, 8057, 8O58 
W. M. RAMSAY, 
C.J. CROOKALL, {Asents 
Bankers in Great Britain—The London Joint Stock Bank, Ltd. The Royal 
Bank of Scotland. 
Bankers in France.—Credit Lyonnais. 


Bankers in Germany.—Deutsche Bank. 

Bankers in United States—New York—American Exchange National 
Bank. Boston—Merchants’ National Bank. Chicago—Northern Trust Co. 
St. Paul—First National Bank. Detroit—Peoples State Bank. Buffalo— 
Marine National Bank. San Francisco—Anglo & London-Paris National 


Canadian Business 


Having 218 Branches in Canada, this Bank's facilities for maKing 
collections throughout the Dominion are unsurpassed.—Canadian 
checks cashed, and money transferred to Canada by mail or telegraph, 
on favorable terms, by the New YorK Agency. 
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THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 


SIR EDMUND WALKER, C. V. O., D. C. L., LL. D., President 
ALEXANDER LAIRD, General Manager JOHN AIRD, Assistant Genera Manager 













Paid-up Capital, 
$15,000,000 


Reserve Fund, 
$13,500,000 











The branches of this Bank cover every important 
point in Canada and include offices in the United States, 
Newfoundland, England and Mexico. They are dis- 
tributed as follows: 










Total in Canada............. j 
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The Bank is therefore enabled to offer unsurpassed 
facilities for transacting every description of banking 
business and especially for making collections in any 
part of Canada. Accounts of American Banks are 
received on favorable terms. 







OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
New York. 16 Exchange Place; W. GRAY and H. P. SCHELL, Agents. 
Portland, Ore. F. C. MALPAS, Manager. 
San Francisco, Cal. G. W. B. HEATHCOTE, Manager. 
Seattle, Wash. G. V. HOLT, Manager. 








MEXICO CITY 
Avenida San Francisco No. 50; J. P. BELL, Manager. 








LONDON, ENG. 
2 Lombard Street, E. C.; H. V. F. JONES, Manager. 






NEWFOUNDLAND 
St. John’s; 8. H. LOGAN, Manager. 
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The Royal Bank of Canada 


INCORPORATED 1869. 


Capital Authorized - . $25,000,000 
Capital Paid Up - ~- - 11,560,000 
Reserve Funds - - - 13,575,000 
Total Assets - - - - 185,000,000 

















HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 












H. 8. HOLT, President E. L. PEASE, Vice-President 
E. F. B. JOHNSTON, K. C., 2nd Vice-President 

Wiley Smith Hon. W. H. Thorne A. J. Brown, K. C. 

Hon. D. MacKeen Hugh Paton W. J. Sheppard 

Jas. Redmond T. J. Drummond C. 8. Wilcox 

G. R. Crowe Wm. Robertson A. E. Dyment 

D. K. Elliott C. E. Neil 

OFFICERS 

TR, Ree TRS 6:0 0:6:0:0:0:6'6:5:00:60506000000 0660660066000000000060008 General Manager 
Cc. E. NEILL and F. J. SHERMAN. ............ Assistant General Managers 
We TB Fs 0 0b ccc ccseseteses ccccescecces Superintendent of Branches 






BRANCHES IN CANADA 


160 in Ontario and Quebec 72 in Maritime Provinces 
60 in Central Western Provinces 47 in British Columbia 


3 BRANCHES IN NEWFOUNDLAND 
BRANCHES IN WEST INDIES 





















- Cuba — a, 

Antilla Cienfuegos Pinar del Rio Porto Rico Dominican 

Bayamo Guantanamo Puerto Padre Republic 

Caibarien Havana (6) Sagua la Grande Mayaguez ep 

ae ote Manzanillo a Ponce Santo Domingo 
ardenas Matanzas Santa Clara . s _— 

Ciego de Avila Hueviies Santiagu de Cuba San Juan San Pedro de Macoris 









British West Indies 


JAMAICA: Kingston TRINIDAD: Port of Spain; San Fernando BAHAMAS: Nassau 
GRENADA: St. George’s BARBADOs: Bridgetown 


British Honduras—BELIZE 
British Guiana—GEORGETOWN AND NEW AMSTERDAM 



















NEW YORK 





Princes St., E. G., William and Gedar Sts., 
W.-M. Botsford, Manager | SH. Voorhees, Agent 









CORRESPONDENTS 


GREAT BRITAIN—Bank 4 England, London County and Westminster Bank, Ltd., Bank of 
Scotland. 

FPRANCE—Credit Lyonnais, Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris. 

GERMANY — Deutsche Bank, Dresdner Bank, Direction der Disconto-Gesellschaft. 

UNITED STATES—NeEw York: Chase National Bank, First National Bank, National Bank 
of Commerce, Blair & Co.—BostTon: National Shawmut Bank, First National Rank.— 
OatcaGco: Continental and Commercial National Bank.—PHILADELPHIA: Philadelphia 
National Bank.—®BUFFALO; Marine National Bank.—San FRANCISCO: First National Bank, 
Wells-Fargo Nevada National Bank.—NEW ORLEANS: Canal Bank and Trust Co. 


COLLECTIONS 


IN CANADA, CUBA AND BRITISH WEST INDIES HANDLED PROMPTLY AND ON FAVORABLE TERMS 

























The Bank of Ottawa 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
HEAD OFFICE, OTTAWA, CANADA 


| Capital (paid up) - - - - $4,000,000 
Rest and undivided profits - 4,952,759 
Total assets, exceeding - - 53,000,000 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Hon. George Bryson, President 
John B. Fraser, Vice-Pres. — 
Sir Henry N. Bate David Maclaren 
Russell Blackburn Denis Murphy 
Sir Henry K. Egan Hon. George H. Perley 
E. C. Whitney 


George Burn, General Manager 
D. M. Finnie, Asst. General Manager 
W. Duthie, Chief Inspector 


Correspondence Solicited 


Offices throughout the Dominion of Canada. 
This Bank is in a position to undertake 
all the Canadian business of 
American Banks 














Reserve Funds 


Paid-up Capital 
$6,307,272 


$5,000,000 






Head Office—TORONTO, CANADA 
UR numerous Branches and complete Agency arrangements 
throughout Canada provide a prompt, economical and ac- 
curate collection service for United States Banks and business 
houses. 
OMPLETE facilities for banking business of every descrip- 
tion. 
DUNCAN COULSON, President W. G. GOODERHAM, Vice-President 
JOSEPH HENDERSON, Second Vice-President 
THOS. F. HOW, General Manager T. A. BIRD, Chief Inspector 


BANK or TORONTO 


ASSETS $60,000,000 














he Banker and Tradesman tas for 


over thirty years been the representative financial 
and business weekly of Boston and New England. 











127 FEDERAL STREET - - - - Boston 

















Cas BANK & TRUST CO. 


Tampa, Florida 


CAPITAL, - {Ee 25 FiSh:G00; - $250,000.00 
SURPLUS and PROFITS, (earned) $500,000.00 
RESOURCES - - ~-  $8,000,000.00 


JOHN TRICE, President 
Cc. E. ALLEN, Vice-President W. W. TRICE, Cashier 
E. M. HENDRY, Vice-President D. H. LANEY, Asst. Cashier 
Dr. L. A. Bizk, Vice-President W. W. BLouNT, Asst. Cashier 


Transacts a General Domestic and Foreign 
Banking Business. 

Collections a Specialty Careful Attention 
Prompt Remittance 
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Checks and Deposits 


The free use of the check in America has greatly 
increased bank deposits. It has also increased the 
dangers to which checks are exposed. The function 
of the La Monte Safety Papers is to afford the pro- 
tection to the American Check System which is so 
evidently necessary. 


National Safety Paper protects all the writing on 
every check against erasure. The protection is auto- 
matic and ever present because it is in the paper 
itself. National Safety Paper is used by more than 
80% of the New York City banks for their checks 
and drafts. 


Your stationer will be glad to supply you with 
checks on the La Monte Safety Papers. 


Write for Samples 


George La Monte & Son 


35 Nassau Street New York 























BANK OF HAVANA 


Capital, $1,000,000 


New York Committee 
JOHN E. GARDIN ALVIN W. KRECH 
JAMES H. POST 


Directorate in Havana 





Officers 
CARLOS DE ZALDO, President 
JOSE I. DE LA CAMARA, SEBASTIAN GELABERT, 
Vice-President Managing Director 
CARLOS I. PARRAGA, Secretary JOHN S. DURLAND, Sub-Manager 
Directors 
CARLOS DE ZALDO LEANDRO VALDES 


JOSE I. DE LA CAMARA FREDERICO DE ZALDO 
SABAS E.DE ALVARE SEBASTIAN GELABERT 
EUSEBIO ORTIZ TORRES 


Acts as Cuban Correspondent of 
American banks and transacts a 
general banking business in 











Banco Mexicano 
de 


Comercio e Industria 


Established 1906 CITY OF MEXICO 


Capital fully paid up - $10,000,000.00 
Reserve, earned - - - 765,000.00 





FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC BANKING 


OREIGN Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable Transfers. Letters of 
Credit payable throughout the world. Securities bought and sold on 
commission. Receives accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms 
and Individuals, on favorable terms. Collects drafts drawn abroad on all 
points in the United States of Mexico, and drafts drawn in the United States 
of Mexico on foreign countries. 
Will act as agents in the transaction of any approved financial business. 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS 


in all parts of the United States of Mexico, the United States of America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Central and South America 
and the West Indies 





























In Preparation 





Federal Reserve Banks—Their 
Machinery and Methods 


BY 
ELMER H. YOUNGMAN 


EDITOR BANKERS MAGAZINE 


A Practical Work on the Federal Reserve Act 
Especially for the Use of Bankers 


The actual workings of the new banking system 
and the relations of member banks to the 
Federal Reserve Banks fully 
described 


Shows opportunities and advantages of the 
new system 


Books, records, forms and rules and regulations 
governing the operations of the Federal 
Reserve Banks 








THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2583 Broadway - - - - New York City 


























Franklin National Bank 


‘ ‘ aD ~~ President 
sd = x J. R. McALLISTER 
Capital ( et a, Vice-President 

ti jye AR igi i \ J. A. HARRIS, Jr. 

$1 000,000 / 4 ‘% mle + \\a Ta Vice-Pr. & Cashier 
| . ees | 2 E. P. PASSMORE 

| Assistant Cashier 
J. WILLIAM HARDT 


Surpl us Ay : ; yf Assistant Cashier 


J. C. FRANKLAND 


$3,000,000 << res ore 


Invites the Accounts of Banks. Bankers. Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit and Commercial Credits Issued 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL T. BODINE RE DERICK L. BAILY 4 wz i. TT 
THOMAS DE WITT CUYLER “INGHAM B. MORRIS Cc. 8. , ARD 
GEORGE H. FRAZIER care T. STOTESBU RY CHARLT 

EDWARD 0 a C, MADEIRA W. W. A’ 

HENRY TA LL ‘1. LIS P. PASSMORE EDGAR C. 

J. RU THERFORD McALLISTER HARRIS, Jr. ROBERT C, 

HAMPTON BARNES RUDULPH ¥ 

















THe Union TRust Company oF PittsBurGH 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


ANKS desiring a depository for inactive 
reserve accounts will find in this Company’s 
immense surplus, its wise management and 
its efficient service three logical reasons for 

their patronage. Correspondence is invited. 


H. GC. McELDOWNEY, President 
A. W. MELLON, Vice President JOHN A. IRWIN, Secretary 
J. M. SCHOONMAKER, Second Vice Pres. WILLIAM |. BERRYMAN. Trust Officer 
SCOTT HAYES, Treasurer CARROL P. DAVIS, Assistant Trust Officer 
J. HARVEY EVANS, Asst. Treasurer 8. 8. LIGGETT, Manager Bond Department 


DIRECTORS 

ARTHUR v. Davis JAMES H. LOCKHART DAVID é. > McELDOWNEY 

J. MARSHALL LOCKHART 

THOMAS LYNCH HENRY PHIPPS 

ANDREW W.MELLON HENRY R. REA 

. FRICK . WILLIAM B. SCHILLER 

BENJAMIN F. JONES, Jr. RICHARD B. MELLON JAMES M SCHOONMAKER 
PHILANDER C. KNOX THOMAS MORRISON GEORGE E. SHAW 


st'serpus Lhirty Two Million Dollars 
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~ 
ORGANIZED, EQUIPPED AND CONDUCTED 


SERVICE 


THE 


First National Bank 


of Philadelphia 


J. TATNALL LEA, President 


WM. A. LAW, CHARLES H. JAMES, 
Ist Vice-President . Asst. Cashier 


y THE 
KENTON WARNE, i Crantereo FREAS B. SNYDER, 


2d Vice-President SF q rm Asst. Cashier 


THOMAS W. ANDREW, HARRY J. HAAS, 
Cashier Asst. Cashier 





Capital & Surplus, $3,000,000 

















You ought to speak at least 
one foreign language. 

We can teach you, and we 
want to do so. 

For thirty-five years the 
Berlitz Method has been suc- 
cessful the world over. 

Our prices are reasonable. 











Do not lose time and money 
with inferior methods. We will 
give you one lesson free — then 
you can determine for yourself 








LA N G UA G ES how easily a language may be 


Brooklyn Branch, 218 Livingston St. 


learned. 


T 7 
New y ork For Self-Instruction and Schools 


without Berlitz Teachers the follow- 


MADISON SQUARE ing Books are Highly Recommended: 


2) ‘ —— French with or without Master, 2 vols. each . $1.00 
1122 Broadway neg : oan 
Spanish “ “ * = re ee 
ont 3 f Smattering of Spanish. . , . 0.30 
Harlem Branch, 343 Lenox Av. French Comedies, Each : , . 0.25 


Over 350 Branches in the World French Novelettes “ . 015 
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BANK OF HAVANA .ase 


Capital, $1,000,000 


New York Committee 
JOHN E. GARDIN ALVIN W. KRECH 
JAMES H. POST 
Directorate in Havana 
Officers 
CARLOS DE ZALDO, President 
JOSE I. DE LA CAMARA, SEBASTIAN GELABERT, 
Vice-President Managing Director 
CARLOS I. PARRAGA, Secretary JOHN S. DURLAND, Sub-Manager 


“yas 


Svvnkaaa™ 


t 
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Directors 
CARLOS DE ZALDO LEANDRO VALDES 
JOSE I. DE LA CAMARA FREDERICO DE ZALDO 
SABAS E. DE ALVARE SEBASTIAN GELABERT 
EUSEBIO ORTIZ TORRES 





Acts as Cuban Correspondent of 
American banks and transacts a 
general banking business in 











Banco Mexicano 
de 


Comercio e Industria 


Established (906 CITY OF MEXICO 


Capital fully paid up - $10,000,000.00 
Reserve, earned - - - 765,000.00 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC BANKING 


OREIGN Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable Transfers. Letters of 
Credit payable throughout the world. Securities bought and sold on 
commnission. Receives accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms 
and Individuals, on favorable terms. Colleets drafts drawn abroad on all 
points in the United States of Mexico, and drafts drawn in the United States 
of Mexico on foreign countries. 
Will act as agents in the transaction of any approved financial business. 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS 


in all parts of the United States of Mexico, the United States of America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Central and South America 
and the West Indies 














Individualized Check Paper 


National Safety Paper with an individual crest or 
monogram embodied in it is safe against fraudulent 
alterations ; is handsome and distinctive; being sold 
only to an authorized printer, it is a complete pro- 


tection against counterfeiting. 


SPECIAL DESIGN NATIONAL SAFETY 
PAPER is the ideal check specification. It is used 
by Governments, Railroads, Corporations and hun- 
dreds of Banks for their checks and negotiable 


documents. 


Send for our sample book of thirty-five of these 


individualized papers. 


George La Monte & Son 


BANK DEPARTMENT 


35 Nassau Street 
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Capital authorized, $4,000,000 Paid-up Capital, $4,000,000 
Reserve Fund, $3,625,000 Total Assets, $34,021,902 


BANQUE D’HOCHELAGA 


DIRECTORS 


J. A. VAILLANCOURT, Esq., President Hon. F. L. BEIQUE, Vice-President 
E. H. LEMAY, Esq. Hon. J. M. WILSON 
A. TURCOTTE, Esq. A. W. BONNER A. A. LAROCQUE, Esq. 


BEAUDRY LEMAN, General Manager F. G. LEDUC, Manager 
P. A. LAVALLEE, Asst. Manager Yvon LAMARRE, Inspector 


Head Office—St. James St., Montreal 


Montreal Branches 


ATWATER MONT ROYAL ST. CATHERINE ST., C. 
COTE DE NEIGES NOTRE DAME DE GRACE ST. DENIS 
DeLANAUDIERE NOTRE DAME ST. WEST ST. EDOUARD 


DeLORIMER ONTARIO ST. ST. HENRI 

. as OUTREMONT ‘ : 
EMARD WARD paaenutels ST. VIATEUR 
HOCHELAGA POINTE 8ST. CHARLES ST. ZOTIQUE 
LAURIER WARD RACHEL TETRAULTVILLE 
MAISONNEUVE ST. CATHERINE ST., E. VERDUN 


ABBOTSFORD, Que. N. DAME DES VICTOI- STE. JULIENNE, Que. 
APPLE HILL, Ont. RES, PTE. AUX- ST. JUSTIN, Que. 
BEAUHARNOIS, Que. TREMBLES, Que. STE. JUSTINE DE NEW- 
BERTHIERVILLE, Que POINTE AUX-TREM- TON, Que. 
BORDEAUX, Que. BLES, Que. ST. LAMBERT, Que. 


CARTIERVILLE. Que pt py ST. LAURENT, Que. 
CASSELMAN, Ont. on ee ee ° ST. LEON, Que. 


CHARETTE, Que. PRINCE ALBERT, Sask. ST. MARTIN, Que. 

CHAMBLY, Que QUEBEC, Que. ST. PAUL L’ERMITE, 

EDMONTON, Alta. QUEBEC RUE ST. JEAN, Que. 

FARNHAM, Que. Que. ST. PAUL DE METIS, Alta. 

FOURNIER, Ont. QUEBEC RUE ST. ROCH ST. PIE, Que. 

GRANBY, Que. ST. ALBERT, Alta. ST. PIERRE, Man. 

GRAVELBOURG, Sask. ST. BONIFACE, Man. ST. PHILIPPE DE LA- 

HAWKESBURY, Ont. STE. CLAIRE, Que. PRAIRIE, Que. 

JOLIETTE, Que. ST. CUTHBERT, Que. ST. REMI, Que. 

LACHINE, Que. ST. ELZEAR DE LAVAL, ST. SIMON DE BAGOT, 

LAPRAIRIE, Que. Que. Que. 

L’'ASSOMPTION, Que. STE. GENEVIEVE, Que. STE. THECLE, Que. 

LONGUEUIL, Que. STE. GENEVIEVE DE BA ST. VALERIEN, Que. 

: TISCAN, Que. ST. VINCENT DE PAUL, 

gnc sna gia ST. GERVAIS, Que. Que. 

LOUISEVILLE, Que. STE. HELENE DE Ba- SHERBROOKE, Que. 

LANORAIE, Que. GOT, Que. SOREL, Que. 

MARIEVILLE. Que. ST. IGNACE DE LOYALA, TETREAULTVILLE, Que. 

MAXVILLE, Ont. Que. TROIS RIVIERES, Que. 

MONT LAURIER, Que. ST. JACQUES DE MONT- VALLEYFIELD, Que. 

N. DAME DE STANBRIDGE, CALM, Que. VANLEEK HILL, Ont. 
Que. ST. JEROME, Que. WINNIPEG, Man. 


We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, available in all parts of the World, cpen 
Commercial Credits, buy Foreign Exchange and sell Drafts, Cable and Telegraphic Transfers 
on all important points. Collections made in all parts of the Dominion of Canada and returns 
promptly remitted at the lowest rate of exchange. 


ACCOUNTS OF AMERICAN BANKS AND BANKERS SOLICITED 
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OMAHA NATIONAL BANK 


4 
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Banco Espaiiol de la Isla de Cuba 


Capital - - - $8,000,000 
Head Office: 81 Aguiar St., Havana 


Established 1856 41 Branches 





OUR 41 BRANCHES, IN CUBA, PLACE US IN A POSITION TO 
HANDLE COLLECTIONS, PAYMENTS BY CABLE OR ANY OTHER 
BANKING BUSINESS ENTRUSTED 10 US T0 THE BEST ADVANTAGE 


Member American Bankers Association 


sam a TT 
AARNE IW TAG Af i ! 





OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Officers 


J. H. MILLARD, President 

WM. WALLACE, Vice President 

W. H. BUCHOLZ, Vice-President 
WARD M. BURGESS, Vice-President 
J. DeF. RICHARDS, Cashier 
FRANK BOYD, Assistant Cashier 

B. A. WILCOX, Assistant Cashier 
EZRA MILLARD, Assistant Cashier 
0. T. ALVISON, Assistant Cashier 


With Capital, Surplus and Profits 
of over $1,800,000 and total re- 
sources of more than $14,000,000, this 
bank offers the facilities acquired 
through forty-eight years of bank- 
ing service, having exceptional ad- 
vantages for handling business in 
its territory. 
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The National Bank 


of Australasia, Limited 





ESTABLISHED, 1858 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL RESERVE FUND ACCOUNT 
1 ,0O39,520 Used in the business of the bank 
_ $2,500,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF 
CAPITAL PAID UP SHAREHOLDERS 
$7,491,100 $3,577,320 
HEAD OFFICE: 273, 275, 277 & 279 Collins Street, Melbourne 
DIRECTORS 
JOHN GRICE, Esq., Chairman. HLUGH M. STRACHAN, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 
EDWARD TRENCHARD, Esq. J. NEWMAN BARKER, Esq. 
Auditors: C. H. TUCKETT, Esq.; S. J. WARNOCK, Esq. 
Solicitors: Messrs. MALLESON, STEWART. STAWELL and NANKIVELL. 
Chief Manager: E. H. WREFORD. Chief Inspector: T. A. EDMEADES. 


VICTOR|A—Melbourne Office 


Ma.sager: R. G. FINCHAM. 
Sub-Manager: W. G. SEWELL. 
Accountant: A. W. BALLHAUSEN. 


81 Branches in Victoria 
Inspector of Branches: ROBERT BLAIKIE. Branch Inspectors: P. M. ABERCROMBIE, 
A. R. GILLESPIE, Cc. E. FORSHAW, ARTHUR MOON. 
NEW SOUTH WALES-—Sydney Office, 60 Pitt Street, 


and 7 Branches 
Manager: R. 8S. GREGSON. 
Accountant: F. CLEAVE. 
Solicitors: Messrs. Minter, Simpson & Co. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA—Adelaide Office, 26 King William Street, 
and 42 Branches 


Manager: T. B. HARRINGTON. Inspector of Branches: P. P. KING. 
Accountant: JOHN SUTTON. Solicitors: Messrs. ISBISTER & PENDLEBUR. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA—Perth Office, 48 to 54 St. George’s 


Terrace, and 32 Branches 


Manager: J. F. MULLEN. Sub-Manager: ROBERT COTTON. 
Accountant: J. G. HANCORNE. Inspector of Branches: F. W. STRICKLAND. 
Solicitors: Messrs. JAMES & DARBYSHIRE. 


LONDON OFFICE: 5 Bishopsgate, E.C. 


Manager: G. V. SHILLINGLAW. _ Secretary: R. L. KIRK. Accountant: W. B. BROCK. 
Bankers: BANK OF ENGIAND; LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK. 
Solicitors: Messrs. MARKBY, STEWART and CO. 





AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

Trade Bills discounted or collected. Foreign Bills bought or collected. Moneys 
remitted to all parts by Drafts, Telegraphic or Cable Transfers. Circular and other 
Letters of Credit issued, available in Australasia and Abroad for Touring and Com- 
mercial needs. Deposits received for fixed periods at rate of interest to be ascertained 
on application. Deeds and other Valuable Documents received for Custody. All 
General Banking Business Conducted. The Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy 
regarding the transactions of the Bank and its customers. 
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THE BANK OF ADELAIDE 


AUSTRALIA 


(Bankers to the South Australian Government) 
PR BP GPE ci ccsececcasveneses 
RESERVE FUND .... 


UNCALLED CAPITAL 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS.. 


HEAD OFFICE: ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
LONDON OFFICE: 11, LEADENHALL STREET, E. C. 
BRANCHES AND SUB BRANCHES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Aldinga Crystal Brook Hyde Park Noarlunga Springton 
Angaston Cummins Kapunda Owen Stansbury 
Balaklava Curramulka Karoonda Palmer Streaky Bay 
Balhannah Denial Bay Keith Parilla Swan Reach 
Blanchetown Eastern Well Koolunga Parrakie Tailem Bend 
| lone Bay) den Valley Lamerco Pinnaroo Truro 
be ® Edithburgh Lobethal Port Adelaide Tumby Bay 
Blyth Ed Unley 
Booborowle wardstown Loxton Port Augusta Urania 
Bowhill Freeling Mannum Port Broughton Waikerie 
Brentwood Georgetown Minlaton Port Lincoln Warooka 
Brinkworth Geranium McLaren Vale Port Pirie Wilkawatt 
Callington Gulnare Monarto South Port Victoria Willowie 
Caltowle Gumeracha Moorook Port Vincent Willunga 
Carrieton Halbury Morgan Purnong Woodside 
Ceduna Hammond Mount Pleasant Rhine Villa Yacka 
Clarendon Hawker Mount Torrers Sedan Yankalilla 
Cleve Hindmarsh Mundoora Snowtown Yeelanna 
Cowell Hoyleton Murray Bridge Spalding Yorketown 
js AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Bills on all parts of Australasia purchased or collected. Drafts and Letters of 
Credit issued and Remittances cabled. Deposits received for fixed periods at rates 
tobe ascertained on application, and every other description of Banking and Ex- 
change business transacted. 


THE WESTERN AUSTRALIAN BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


Authorized —_ (25,000 Shares of $50 Paid-Up Capital (25,000 Shares of $50 each) 
h) $1,250,000 $1,250,000 


Reserve Fund, S33, 400,000. Reserved Profits, 
$72, 170 Reserve Liability of Shareholders, $1,250,000 


HEAD OFFICE ~ - . PERTH, W.A. 


DIRECTORS: 
W. T. LOTON, Esq., J.P., sme ss 
Hon. Geo. RANDELL, J.P. F. MOORE, Esq., M.L.A., J.P. 
Hon. Sir E. H. WITTENOOM, K.C.M.G., M.L.C. Sir E. A. STONE, K.C.M.G. 


H. D. HOLMES, General Manager R. L. HERBERT, Manager 
Messrs. STONE & BURT, Solicitors Messrs. O. L. HAINES & CO., Auditors 
W. FERGUSON, Sub-Inspector 


LONDON AGENTS: THE BANK OF ADELAIDE, 11 Leadenhall Street, E. C. 


Branches and Sub-Branches in Western Australia 


ALBANY CUE LAWLERS NANNINE 
BALINGUP CUNDERIN LEONORA NARROGIN 
BEVERLY DANGIN MARBLE BAR 
BOLGART DONGARA MARVEL LOCH HA 
BOULDER DONNYBROOK MECKERING NORTHAMPT ON 
BRIDGETOWN MEEKATHARRA PINGELLY 
BROOKTON 4 MENZIES PINJARRAH 
MERREDIN QUAIRADING 
MIDLAND JUNCTION RAVENSTHORPE 
MOORA SANDSTONE 
MOUNT BARKER SOUTHERN CROSS 
MOUNT MAGNET TAMBELLUP 
Al Né MT. MALCOLM ODYAY 
COOLGARDIE ATANNIN MT. MORGANS 
CRANBROOK rN MULLEW 
CUBALLING LAVERTON MURRIN MURRIN 


Agents and Correspondents throughout Australasia and in all parts of the World 


The Bank purchases Bills on England and other tri i Drafts on its 
several Agents, and transacts every description of Banking ‘business. 
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— SSS 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835) 
Paid-up Capital . . . . . $10,000,000 


Reserve Tund .... - 13,450,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprie- t 10,000,000 






















tors under the Charter yh gpa 
: $33,450,000 
Head Office, 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 


Branches in Australia 







































VICTORIA Victoria, Contd. N. S. Wales, Contd. Queenland,'Contd.; 
Melbourne: 394 & Talbot Jerilderie Toogoolawah 
396 Colling St.; 384 Tallangatta Kempsey Toowoomba 
Elizabeth 8t. Terang Kyogle Townsville 
Burnley Traralgon Lismore 
Collingwood Tungamah Maitland (West) SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Port Melbourne Walwa Maitland (East) Adelaide 
Prahran Warragul Moree Kooringa 
St. Kilda Warrnambcol Murwillumbah Mount Barker 
Williamstown Wedderburn Muswellbrook Port Adelaide 
Bairnsdale Welshpool Narrabri Port Lincoln 
Ballarat Wunghnu Narromine Port Pirie 
Beechworth Wycheproof Newcastle Wirrabara 
Bendigo Yackandandah Nowra 
Bright Yarragon Orange WESTERN 
Castlemaine Yarram-Yarram Parkes AUSTRALIA 
Charlton Yarrawonga Peak Hill (N.S. W.) Perth 
Chiltern South Grafton Beverley 
Cobram NEW sOUTH Stroud Bunbury | 
Corryong WALES Tamworth Fremantle 
Creswick Sydney: Martin Tullamore Gnowangerup 
Drouin Place; 64 Pitt St.; Wagga-Wagga Kalgoorlie 
Fish Creek 555 George St. South Wallsend Menzies 
Foster Kogarah Wee Waa Moora 
Geelong Leichhardt Young Narrogin 
Katamatite Marrickville Norseman 
Kiewa Newtown QUEENSLAND Northam } 
Kingston Petersham Brisbane Pingelly | 
Korong Vale Albury Beaudesert agin 
Korumburra Ballina Cairns Wickepin 
Leongatha Bathurst Charters Towers York | 
Mirboo North Faw 4 —— | | 
Mooroopna ellingen ooyar 
Storer Berry Crow's Nest TASMANIA 
Nathalia Blayney Forsayth Hobart | 
Numurkah Broken Hill Herberton Burnie 
Port Fairy (Belfast) Cootamundra Hughenden Deloraine 
Rosedale Corowa Ipswich Devonport | 
Rutherglen Crookwell Kingaroy Fingal 
St. James Dorrigo Longreach Latrobe | 
Sale Dubbo Maryborough Launceston I 
Shepparton Forbes Oakey Sheffield | 
Stawell Goulburn Richmond Stanley 
Stony Creek Grenfell Rockhampton Ulverstone 
Strathmerton Howlong Roma Wynyard Hy 
| 
Branches in New Zealand | 
Wellington Hamilton Napier Te Kuiti | 
Ashburton Hawera New Plymouth Temuka | 
Auckland Invercargill Otaki Te Puke | 
Christchurch Levin Palmerston (Nth.) Timaru | 
Dannevirke Manaig Patea Waipawa | 
Dunedin Mangonul Rotorua Waipukurua 
Eltham Marton Stratford Wairoa 
Featherston Masterton Taihape Wanganui 
Feilding Morrinaville Taumarunui Waverley 
Gisborne Motu Tauranga Whangamomona 
Gore Te Aroha Whangarei 
Principal Correspondents in North America 
CANADA: UNITED STA'TES: 
Bank of British North America National City Bank of New York 
Bank of Montreal Continental & Com’! Nat. Bk. of Chicago 
Canadian Bank of Commerce — Eee SS Se ee } 
nois Trust avings Bank, cago | 
UNITED STATES: National Bank of the Republic, Chicago | 
Bank of New York Fourth Street Nat. Bank, Philadelphia 
Hanover National Bank, New York Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank of | 


National Bank of Commerce, New York San Francisco 













Offer facilities for the transaction of every description of Banking Business in 
Australia and New Zealand. Negotiate or collect Bills. Issue Telegraphic Transfers. 
Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Notes and Ciecular Credits, negotiable in all 
parts of the world. 
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Corn Exchange 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


has stood all tests in 
prosperity and business 
crises and holds the 
good opinion of its old. 
est depositors. 





| Strength ann Seruire 


Two important factors to be consid- 
ered in making your banking con- 
nections. 


OUR STRENGTH is guaranteed by a 
capital and surplus of almost three 
million dollars, and a management 
regarding absolute safety as the first 
consideration. 


OUR SERVICE has developed to the 
point of highest efficiency through the 
experience of half a century in meet- 
ing the needs of banks and the com- 
mercial community. 


The Peoples 


National Bank 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ORGANIZED 1864 
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Established 1846 


The Bankers Magazine 








127 Federal St. 253 Broadway 5 No. LaSalle St. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Volume LXXXIX DECEMBER 1914 No. 6 
CONTENTS 
All Contents are Covered by Copyright, 1914 

Page 
Opering of the Federal Reserve Banks...................... 603 
Editorial Comment .......... So ackeibcats 26 gaia eben ere renee aie 604 
ee EL see cow dhe sith chee ehenecenhenaes 617 


Commercial Paper for Discount by the Federal Reserve Banks.. 621 
Gliminating Unprofitable Checking Accounts—By W. R. More- 


I cas cathe Ss edo vale ese cess da aac 631 
Recent Amendments to the Savings Bank Law of New York.... 637 
Banking and Commercial Law .................cccccsccceces 644, 
Replies to Law and Banking Questions ..................... 661 
The Theory and Practice of Credit—Third Paper—By W. H. 

SR NE icass nea eaaais ol yiis nieae sd atie ea ore ha rade 663 
Further Banking Legislation Needed ......................... 669 
Banking Publicity—Conducted by ‘I. D. MacGregor............ 671 
An Important Development in the Investment Field............ 681 
 - ££ ££ 8 oes ren Aer 687 
ee Ce Ce ita prion eeneuehchabageaaneee de 695 
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Bankers as Ministers of the Public Welfare................... 707 
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Federal Reserve Bank System ..... ............0........0005- 715 
Banking and Financial Notes ......... Te eee ee 718 


ENTERED IN THE POST-OFFICE IN BOSTON, MASS., AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER 














BALTIMORE gg, MARYLAND 


CAPITAL ey RESOURCES 
$1,000,000 “ts” $10,000,000 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


H. B. WILCOX, President. 
BLANCHARD RANDALL, Vice-Pres. SAM’L W. TSCHUDI, Asst. Cashier. 
WM. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. R. E. BOLLING, Asst. Cashier 





We place at your disposal a service based on the efficiency and 
experience gained during half acentury. We shall appreciate any 
business directed to us and give it careful and prompt attention. 
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Head Office. 
Sydney, New South Wales. 


DENISON MILLER, 


JAMES KELL, 


Deputy Governor 


2A N95 RES MM HM 0 


Governor 
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Guaranteed by the 
Australian CommonwealthGovernment 


Opened for business 20th January, 1913 
HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY 


Branches are open in all the Principal 
Cities and Towns of Australia 
and in London 


Agents and Correspondents in the United States, 
Canada, and Throughout the World 


Banking and Exchange Business of every 
description transacted 


SAVINGS BANK DEPARTMENT 
25c Minimum deposit 3% Interest from $5 to $1,500 


hill, 


Bank of Hustralia 


Over 2000 Branches and Agencies at Post Offices through- — 


out Australia 


On 30th June, 1914 
143,143 Savings Bank depositors had balances. .$22,576,000 


Gamera) Mamie MSIGMGGR. occ cvecscesecvvcccccsece 24,924,000 — 


OO ee ee ee eT ey ee eee $47,500,000 














Deputy Chairman: J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE, 








Capital Subscribed 


Capital paid up 
Reserve Fund 
Advances, &c. 
Deposits, &c. 


Chairman: R. V. VASSAR-SMITH. HEAD OFFICE : ( | 
LOMBARD 8ST,, ~ 
LONDON. 5 
a 
($5=<£1.) 

- «= $156,521,000 

- - 25,043,360 

- - 18,600,000 

° ° 284,199,605 

- = 636,609,255 














Colonial and Foreign Department : 60, Lombard &t., London. 





PARIS AUXILIARY: 


LLOYDS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED, 26, AVENUE DE L’OPERA. 
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344 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 








ESTABLISHED 1817 


BANK of NEW SOUTH WALES 


AUSTRALIA 


Paid-up Capital - - 
Reserve Fund- - - 


Reserve Liability of 


Proprietors - - - 


- - + $17,500,000 
- - + 12,250,000 


- - + 17,500,000 
$47,250,000 
Aggregate Assets, Sist March, 1914, $254,228,600 
J. RUSSELL FRENCH, General Manager 









































Head Office—George St., Sydney London Office —29 Threadneedle St., E. C. 
344 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


In the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji and Papua (New Guinea) 
Cable remittances made to and drafts drawn on Foreign Places DIRECT 
Foreign Bills Negotiated and Collected. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes Issued. 
NEGOTIABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


The bank collects for and undertakes the agency of other banks and transacts every 
description of Australian Banking Business 


Agents in New York, Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 55 Wall Street 


Agents in San Francisco, Bank of California National Association and 
Anglo and London Paris National Bank 





% 
CELEBES Gilbert 3*« . 
ee id 
7 —— 3° m 
Yq. Solomon I? Py 
°.o~ Moresby TN, o/ w 
JAVA > TIMOR Samarai = B $ 
. 2 / 
Port Darwi New Hebrides gf” Fu ° 
% / 3 BRANCHES 0 
3 2 Alenia I] a 
2 Lautoka > 
*9’ SUVA 2 
Rockhampton wn ite S 
fi m 
BRISBANE, -” 0 
Pd 
> 
stle 2) 
: YDNEY 0 
; FET ase > 
AUSTRALIA 
Pop., 4,800,000; area, 2,974,581 sq, MELBOURNE m 
miles; sheep, 93,000,000; cattle, 12,- aunceston 52 Zz 
000,000; horses, 2,408,000; imports, TASMANIA 5 0 
$390,795,000; exports, $395,480,000. HOBART RANCHES mn 
Value of Australia’s Production, 1911 7) 
METIOMEL ooo ccccccvccececesces coseses $228,800,000 
EE 4 idbewhentdensentinteerheeheaer 255,000,000 
DEE ts.c0vates sedssasconenvcessaeetr 100,500,000 
RE 6.5 «0506-00000 546.000 00064008-0000648 eyes ts e 
DE cesstuyescedeeeundcnedbed 270,000, s 
SET EUEEED sincaoecossmmssceenncenss “30.000.000 * Auckland 
TO 8.04068 00626002000 64400040804 $1,012,800,000 ba 
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Guaranty Service 
II. 


Reserve Accounts 


We are to-day handling the reserve accounts of a large 
number of banks and trust companies throughout the 
United States. Many of these have been with us for 
years—significant evidence of satisfactory service. 

We welcome the business of such institutions and feel 
confident that we can satisfy new depositors as well as we 
are now satisfying our old ones. 


Write us ubout it 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital and Surplus’ - : . . $ 30,000,000 
Resources, over - - - - - 200,000,000 














The National City Bank 
“er ot (hice “= 





DAVID R. FORGAN, President 


HENRY MEYER, 
Assistant Cashier 
A. W. MORTON, 
Assistant Cashier 
W.N. JARNAGIN, 
Assistant Cashier 
GEORGE L. WIRE, 
Attorney 


ALFRED L. BAKER, 
Vice-President 

H. E. OTTE, 
Vice-President 

F. A. CRANDALL, 
Vice-President 

WALKER G. McLAURY. 

Cashier 

R. U. LANSING, 

Vice-Prs. &Mgr. Bond Dpt. 

M. K. BAKER, 

Asst. Manager Bond Dept. 


W. T. PERKINS, 

Assistant Cashier 
W. D. DICKEY, 

Assistant Cashier 








Capital ; ‘ ; ; : ; $2,000,000.00 
Surplus ’ . > . . . 750,000.00 


Accounts under the direct supervision of the Officers of this Bank 













































MASTER can bow tunes from 

a $5.4Y fiddle, but give him his 
“Strad”—and the air is tremulous 
with melody. 


A bookkeeper can keep books on 
most any paper, but keeping a set 
of books made of Brown’s Linen 
Ledger increases his or her effici- 
ency to a surprising extent. 

Brown’s Linen Ledger has a writing sur- 
face which is a pleasure to the pen. It takes 
ink with a smoothness that encourages pains- 
taking care for every pen-stroke 


And blots vanish under the erasing knife 
ina fine white powder — the erasure can be 
written over as freely as the rest of the sheet 





The use of Brown's Linen Ledger Paper for 
your ledger and Record Books will result in 
quicker, better. more accurate bookkeeping— 
and your books will never grow dingy and 
yellow with age. nor fray and weaken from 
usage. 

The use of Brown’s adds so little to the cost 
of your books that you can ill affotd not to 
specify it. Write for Sample Books. 


Weare also makers of All Linen and 
Bond Papers of the Better Grades. 


L. L. Brown Paper Co. 


Est. 1850 Adams, Mass, U, S. A. 


Linen (8), Leper 


- 


“Write for the 1915 Brown Linen Ledger Diary on your letter-head” 
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The Bankers Magazine Classified List of 
American Banks, Bankers and 
Trust Companies 














ALABAMA 





LOUISIANA 

















BRUNSWICK, GA. 
W. B. BISON BANKING CO. Capital... ....... $150,000 OPELOUSAS NATIONAL BANK 
- Surplus and Profits 165,000 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. CPRLOUSAS, LA. 
i ntiivenicaweis $100,000 E. H. Mason, Pres. —_ ” 
Surplus 25,000 Albert Fendig. Vice-Pres. Capital ............. $50.000 
: ers ney Cc. H. Sheldon, Cash. Surplus .........---.- 50,000 
Undivided Protits .. 60,000 J. H. Parker, Asst. Cash. Undivided Protits... 26,000 
A. L. Rison, Pres. . . , , . 
Harry M. Rhett, Cash. | . Special attention given collec- E. B. Dubuisson, Pres. 
P | tions which are actually presented J. B. Sandoz, V ice-Pres, 
Collections will receive prompt and remitted for on day of payment. Chas. F. Boagni, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
attention and be remitted for on Write us for terms on accumulated | A. Leon Dupre, Cash. 
day of payment. Established 1866. balances. | P. D. Pavy, Asst. Cash. 


oo — —— = Charter No. 6920. Began busi- 
ness October 1, 1903. Collections 


| 
} 
ARIZONA | HAWAII solicited. 

















BANK OF ARIZONA 


(Incorporated 1877) 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, LTD. MARYLAND 


HONOLULU, HAWAII. 





ee ee Cable Address, * Bankoh.” FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


SIGONE accede cendeuee $50,000 





} 
Stalin pel Stele } Capital, Surplus os ; 
our) ar nal and Undivided CUMBERLAND, MD. 
vided Proftits...... 185,000 Protits. we $1,200,000 | 
Ed. W Wells. Pres | Total Resources. 6,000,000 } Capital .. ...--..8100,000 
os azeltine. Vice-Pre } I en cocoa 50,000 
M. - Me sy . e-Pres. G. H. Cooke. Pres. jur ye nee 150 
* " sc a . ot. Cant A. Lewis, Jr, Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Undivided Profits. 55,000 
. CGT, ASS. Waee. F. B. Damon, Cash. 
. ank - : ts _ : | Henry Shriver, Pres. 
- a ae a Coy — __ Eneashment of Letters of Credit. J. L. Grittith, Vice-Pres. & Cash. 
quick returns. “Deposits one miltion | Throweh, clove | connections on : 
dollars. We serve others—we want oe a pus Transacts a general banking busi- 


executed. ness. Prompt attention given to 


to serve YOU. : 
collections and correspondence, 








GEORGIA BISHOP & CO. 
HONOLULU, HAWAIL | 

ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK | Capital. ............ $800,000 
ATLANTA, Ga. | (S. M. Damon | MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST CO. 


A. W. Bottomley 
J. 








MISSOURI 








‘Sa $1,000,000 L, Cockburn) | ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Gute ant Ue Collections anywhere in the I 
divided Profits ..1,308,000 , . ; re e is- —_— 5s 
si — lands promptly made and remit- | Capital... ......... $3,000,000.00 
C. E. Currier. Pres. ted for at most favorable rates. Surplus............ 3,500,000.00 


James 8S. Floyd, Vice-Pres. : ~15 
George R. Donovan, Cash. (Statement September 12, 1914) 
J.S8. Kennedy, Asst. Cash. | 
J. D. Leitner, Ast. ( ‘ash. | Julius S. Walsh, Chairm'n of Board 
ILLINOIS Breckinridge Jones, Pres. 

| John D. Davis, Vice-Pres. 

William G. Lackey, Vice-Pres. 
Henry Semple Ames, Vice-Pres. 
Frederick Vierling, Vice-Pres. 


! 
| 
| ; ra 
F. E. Block. Vice-Pres. | Cable address “Snomad. | Undivided Profits 1,920,714.24 
| | 








GEORGIA RAI 
wonatees ALEXANDER CO. NAT. BANK 





| 
AUGUSTA, GA, | and Tr. Officer 
CAIRO, ILL. H J. E. Brock, See. 
SIE. winncdntiacns $600,000 | Henry C. Ibbotson, Asst. Sec. 
Undivided Protits . 417,000 ee $100,000 C. Hunt Turner, Jr., Asst. Sec. 
| Surplus 100.000 Louis W. Fricke, Asst. Sec. 
Jacob Phinizy. Press oo ## $§$| © **7eE ; 5 Edwin J. Kropp, Asst. Sec. 
Wm. A_ Latimer, Vice-Pres. E. A. Buder, Pres. Robert W. Fisher, Asst. Sec. 
Rufus H. Brown, Cash. Chas. Feuchter, Jr., Vice-Pres. 






| H. Galligan ash. Transacts a_ general financial 

Capital paid up. Careful atten. | Frank Spencer, Asst. Cash. bond, real estate, safe deposit and 
tion to all business entrusted to us, tiduciary business. Correspondence 
| invited. For further particulars 


see page 730. 


Special care given to investments Send us your Cairo items. Satis- 
Correspondence invited. | faction guaranteed. 
| 
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NEVADA JEFFERSON CO. NATIONAL BANK. GERMANIA SAVINGS BANK. 





WATERTOWN, NW. Y. CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
NIXON NATIONAL BANK 
CORE . cnetcvcowseid $250,000 I son cnnes $80,000 
RENO, NEVADA. GUI, oi ccmnncae 50,000 Surplus & Undivided 
Undivided Profits. 301,000 Profits. .... 283,000 
Capital Fully Paid, $1,000.000.00 Deposits over. .........3,279,000 
. ' G. B. Massey, Pres. 
George Wingfield, Pres. R. J. Buck, Vice-Pres. Henry Schachte, Pres. 
F. M. Lee, Vice-Pres. G. V. S. Camp, Cash. J. H. Jahnz, Vice-Pres. 
H. G. Humphrey, Vice-Pres. Walter Williman, Cash. 
R. C. Turrittin, Cash. Oldest and largest bank in North- H. J. Bollmann, Asst. Cash. 
H. H. Kennedy, Asst. Cash. ern New York. Your business 


M. D. Fairchild, Asst. Cash. solicited. 





Any er entrusted ¥ our — 

pare i receive PD at -are- ———e 
———_— PALMETO NATIONAL BANK, 
PENNSYLVANIA 











COLUMBIA, B. C, 





NEW JERSEY st ae 
WYOMING NATIONAL BANK. epemenoeenicesele noe 


Surplus and Profits 250,000 





CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK 


WILKES BARRE, PA. a 
Wilie Jones, Pres. 

(Chartered 1890) Re $150,000 John Siebels, Vice-Pres. 
Surplus............. 700,000 J. P. Matthews, Cash- 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J. Undivided Protits.. 97,000 





CR ccccccsmoons $50,000.00 A. H. MeClintock, Pres. 

BurPlUs. ccccecccccee 100,000.00 Irving A. Stearns, Vice-Pres 

Undivided Profits. 68,000.00 Gan oe Flanagan, Cash. VIRGINIA 
Deposits. ..ccccccoce 1,177,000.00 


Elmer E,. Buckman, Asst. Cash, 





Clinton H. Blake, Pres. Collections promptly made on all 
S. S. Campbell, Vice-Pres. accessible points at reasonable | NATIONAL STATE 
A. Cornelius, Jr., Cash. rates and remitted for on day of 
aamues AND CITY BANK. 
Collections solicited. Remittance _ a 
on day of payment at lowest rates. 
Send us your business. 








RICHMOND, VA. 


RHODE ISLAND 








Capital. ...........$1,000,000 
VINELAND NATIONAL BANK. Surplus........... 600,000 
VINELAND, XN. J. INDUSTRIAL TRUST CO. Win. H. Palmer, Pres. 
J.S. Ellett, Vice-Pres. 
COPIREL cccccvecce esd $50,000 (Pawtucket Branch.) Wm. M. Hill, Vice-Pres. 

Surplus ............. 60,000 J. W. Sinton, Vice-Pres. 

Undivided Profits... 44,000 PAWTUCKET, R. I. Julien H. Hill, Cash. 
Myron J. Kimball, Pres. — n ’ 
A. K. Richman. Vice. Pree Capital. .........- $3,000,000 Collections remitted for on day of 
aa “ey i eee 4,000,000 payment. Correspondence solicited 
Edgar 8S. Ale, Cash. 


Prompt and careful attention to | William H. Park, Mgr. 


all collections in Southern New Chas. L. Knight, Asst. Mgr. 
Jersey. 








Collections on this city and vicin- WISCONSIN 
ity solicited and promptly remitted 
for at lowest rates. «(Succeeded 


First National and Pacific National 
NEW YORK Banks of Pawtucket). 











WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK. 








PEOPLES BANK. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


OF MILWAUKEE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 





CERNE. oc ccccocen 2,000,000 
CR ncnntmaccess $600,000 Surplus ....... - 1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits 700,000 
Deposits. .......... 9,300,000 BANK OF CHARLESTON N. B. A. 


L. J. Petit, Pres. 


A. D. Bissell, Pres. Herman F. Wolf, Vice-Pres. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
C. R. Huntley, Vice-Pres. 


L. G. Bournique, Vice-Pres. 
E. H. Hutchinson, Vice-Pres. Capital. ......cc000. $500,000 Walter Kasten, Cash. 
E. J. Newell, Vice-Pres. Surplus and Profits. .400,000 J. M. Hay, Asst. Cash. 
Howard Bissell, Cash. : : Franz Siemens, Asst. Cash. 
C. G. Feil, A Cast E. H. Pringle, Pres. " » . 
. G. Feil, Asst. Cash. E. H. Pringle = Wm. K. Adams, Asst. Cash. 
A. J. Allard, Asst. Cash. b. H. I ringle dr. V ice-E —_ F. K. McPherson, Asst. Cash 
G. H. Bangert, Asst. Cash. M. W. Wilson, Cash. 

The most careful supervision Special attention given to city Charter No. 4817. Accounts of 
given our collection department collections. Drafts on Charleston banks and individuals solicited. 
and especial attention to drafts drawn with exchange remitted Prompt attention to collections. 
with bills of lading. without charge. 











Correspondence invited. 









ORE beautiful than 


France, Spain, Italy, 

Egypt or the Orient; 
less expensive to visit and 
more romantic in its pictur- 
esque interest—such is the Winter Resort Region along the 
coasts of the Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico. A region of 
ny the most fashionable hotels in the world, as well as desirable 

by «@ . ° 

Tennis at'PalmB iach family homes and cottages where one may spend the winter 
under “Summer” skies and enjoy the finest bathing, fishing, 
yachting, automobiling, golf, tennis and a multiplicity of other 
outdoor sports no matter how great or how limited one’s income. 





eee aap 
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To the Carolina Resorts of Aiken, Augusta and Summerville via old historic Charleston, 
Magnolia Gardens — most beautiful in the world — Forts Sumter and Moultrie, Isle of 
Pa'ms and the famous beteeny, with the old homes of America’s earliest aristocracy. To 
Florida, the enchanted land of Ponce de Leon, >. ‘American Riviera’. Palm 
ach, Miami, St. Augustine, Daytona, etc. St. Johns River the ““American 

- Nile’*, a combination daylight and Mer” or a trip through Tropical Florida. 
Key West, the “American Gibralter’ or Tampa on the West Gulf Coast, 
with delightfully quaint characteristics of “Old Spain’’, both world famous 
a: the home of the cigar indust St. Petersburg, across > bay from 
ampa, one of the most delightful resorts on the Gulf of Mexico. 
avana, only a few hours from Key West, justly termed the “‘Ameri- 
can Paris”’, ’, with the alluring climate of ° ‘Itaiy”’, and fascinating 
picturesqueness of “‘Old Spain’. Galveston, one of Amerca's 
most inviting winter bathing, fishing and yachting resorts, the 
gateway to Texas and the great southwest; to San Antonio's 
historic Alamo and Spanish Missions or to California 
and Yosemite, or to Arizona and the Grand Canyon. 


All Included in a Great Variety of “Circle Tour” Fares 
and Winter Tourist Tickets 


Going and returning by steamer, or one way by steamer and returning by 
rail, with liberal stop-over privileges at all principal cities of the United 
States. Also cruises to Porto Rico, Nassau, Mexico and Santo Domingo. 


CLYDE—MALLORY LINES 
Pier 36, North River, New York 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 
BOSTON — 192 Washington St. PHILADELPHIA—701 Chestnut St. 


NIW YORK — 290 Broadway 
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| HOTEL OF AMERICAN IDEALS 
a Ole we a E 


= 
. iss rs 


' “Hotels may come and Hotels may go,” 
but the Powhatan has come to stay. 


Located on famous Pennsylvania Avenue, 
overlooking the Executive Mansion, with- 
in easy access to all things worth while, 
coupled with the beautiful view of the 
Potomac and adjacent scenery, makes the 
Hotel Powhatan the most desirable and at- 
tractive hotel in Washington, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms, detached bath, 
$1.50, $2.00 up. 
Rooms, private bath. 
$2.50, $3.00 up. 
Write for booklet with map. 


CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, 


Manager. 

















Two 


Valvable Books 


This Company is selling agent for 
these two important English finan- 
cial books: 


Accountancy. 311 pp., cloth, gilt, $2.06. 
By FRANCIS W. PIXLEY. An en- 
tirely new work dealing with Ac- 
countancy, Constructive and Record- 
ing, from a theoretical and a practi- 
cal point of view. The latest exposi- 
tion of the science. 


Money, Exchange and Banking. 270 pp., 
cloth, gilt, $2.00. By H. T. EASTON, 
Associate of the Institute of Bankers. 
Treats of the above subjects in their 
practical, theoretical, and legal aspects. 


“Is so complete and contains 
so much that business men and 
banks in the financial districts 
have ordered their clerks to read 
it. It also contains information 
that every modern business man 
should have at his fingers’ ends.” 
—N. Y. Evening Telegram. 





The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway, New York 














| A seal made from the best wax costs 








| but a fraction of a cent and it goes ona 


package containing thousands of dollars. 


The wax to use is 


Deunisons 


TRADE MARK 


BANKERS SPECIE 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Demnioow eMamufachuing Sex 


THE TAG MAKERS 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
London Berlin’ Buenos Aires 
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Florida East Coast Ry. 


Florida East Coast Hotels 
FLAGLER SYSTEM 
The American Riviera 


The resorts of the East Coast of Florida furnish a greater diversity of 
attractions than any other resort section of the world—each place, in turn, 
possessing distinctive features and individuality. Taken as a whole, they 
offer unequaled opportunity for outdoor life and pleasures. Golf on the finest 
links in the country; tennis on clay courts kept in the pink of perfection; 
surf-bathing in water at a temperature of 70 degrees and above; riding, 
motoring over picturesque roads through tropical scenery and on the hard 
sand beach; yachting, rowing and fishing at sea and in land-locked waters; 
quail and deer shooting; chair wheeling and bicycling on palm-lined prom- 
enades and through tropical jungles. The finest winter climate in the world— 
every day a June day full of sunshine. 

ST. AUGUSTINE—The famed Ponce de Leon and Alcazar Hotels are here, 
palatial marvels of Spanish moresque architecture. 

ORMOND—Famed for its beach and for its 18-hole golf course. Hotel 
Ormond and its surroundings make the resort well-nigh ideal. 

PALM BEACH—The queen of the whole realm of winter sports. The zZlory 
of its climate and its environments are famed the world over. The Hotel 
Royal Poinciana is the largest resort hotel on earth. The veranda of the 
Breakers where the combined orchestras play at noon each day is thronged 
with those desiring to see and be seen. 

MIAMI—Has a perfect winter climate. The Hotel Royal Palm surrounded by 
groves and tropical gardens, looking out upon the beautiful waters of the bay, 
is a palatial hotel in every sense of the word. 

NASSAU—Twelve (12) hours via the P. & O. Steamship Company from Miami 
and one is abroad in the Bahamas. The Hotel Colonial is an exceedingly 
popular winter abode and suitably up to date in all its appointments. 

LONG KEY FISHING CAMP—The Fisherman’s Paradise—an ideal fishing 
camp in the center of the famous Florida Fishing Grounds. 


W. H. BEARDSLEY J. P. BECKWITH 
President Vice-President 


J. D. RAHNER 
General Passenger Agent 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


CHICACO OFFICE 
243 Fifth Avenue 


109 West Adams Street 


ONLY 52 HOURS 
FROM NEW YORK TO 
HAVANA, CUBA 


FAST AND 
CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
SUPERB TRAINS 





GENERAL OFFICES 
St. Augustine, Fla. 
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New 2d Edition 


OF 


“2,000 Points for Financial Advertising” 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 





E announce the publication of a new and 

greatly enlarged edition of this famous 

book. It ought now to be called “2,500 

Points for Financial Advertising,” as it really 

contains that many, but the book has become so 

well known as “2,000 Points,” that it was 
thought best not to change the title. 

The new book contains almost 200 pages of 
paragraphs suitable for use in bank, trust com- 
pany, safe deposit or investment advertising. 
The first edition proved a godsend to thousands 
of banks and bankers. ‘The new book will be 
much more helpful. 

Buying and using this book will solve your 
advertising copy problem for years: to come, 
providing you with strong, dignified and effec- 
tive matter for newspaper advertisements, form 
letters, booklets, street car cards, lantern slides, 
statement folders, ete. 

Price of new second edition, just off the 
press, $1.75. 


Get a copy now for next year’s use. 





THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


253 Broadway - - - - New York City 




















Books for Investors 








Elements of Foreign Exchange......................00-- 
By Franklin Escher (postpaid) 


Funds and Their Uses. By F. A. Cleveland (postpaid).... 
How to Invest Money. By Geo. Garr Henry (postpaid).... 
How to Read the Money Article. (English) By Chas. Duguid 
Rollins’ Tables of Bond Values..................02eeeee- 
Smith’s Financial Dictionary (postpaid).................. 
Bonds as Investment Securities....................eeeee: 
American Street Railway Investments (postpaid).......... 
Bond Buyers’ Dictionary. By S. A. Nelson.............. 
Investment Bonds. By F. Lownhaupt (postpaid).......... 
Laws Regulating Investment of Bank Funds.............. 
By Montgomery Rollins 

Money and Investments. By Montgomery Rollins........ 
ee Se Oe i cewndeewecediandnesetene 
Moody’s Manual of Railroad and Corporation Securities... 
Finance of Gas and Electric Light and Power Enterprises. . 
By Wm. D. Marks (postpaid) 

Inheritance Taxes for Investors. ..............cceeeeeeees 
By Hugh Bancroft (postpaid) 

The Stock Exchange. By F. W. Hirst (postpaid)......... 
The Stock Exchange From Within....................... 
By Wm. C. Van Antwerp (postpaid) 

The Principles of Bond Investment...................... 
By Lawrence Chamberlain (postpaid) 





Bond and Investment Tables 


LIST AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 


$1.00 
1.37 
82 


3.00 
2.20 
1.50 
5.40 
2.00 
1.90 


3.00 
2.00 
10.00 
15.00 


4.20 


1.00 


1.65 


5.20 





THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


253 Broadway . - : - New York City 
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BENJ. F. TRIPP, Bank Vault Engineer 
, . 46 CORNHILL, BOSTON 
Some of his clients — 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. First National Bunk, Greenfield, Mass. 


State Street Trust Co., Boston, Mass. Franklin Savings Institution, Greenfield, Mass. 
Worcester National Bank, Worcester, Mass. Merchants National Bank, New Bedford, Mass. 
Springfield Safe Deposit & Amoskeag Savings am. Manchester, N. H. 
Trust Company, Springfield,Mass. Manchester National Bank, Manc pose, N.H. 
Merchants National Bank, Bangor, Maine Mechanics National Bank. Concord, N .H. 
Metacomet National Bank, Fall River, Muss. National Globe Bank, Woonsocket, R.1. 

















Convenient —Durable 


Macey Metal filing appliances for 
every office use-—_from card index 
drawers to bank vault equipment. 








Built on the interchangeable unit 
plan Maeey filing appliances can 
be selected to exactly suit your 
special requirements. 


The satisfaction of an attractive 
piece of office furniture is assured 
you in buying Macey Metal Filing 
Appliances. 








Write for Catalog 6314-B 


The Macey Ca 


GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 


























e Banker and Tradesman 


has for over thirty years 


THE BANKERS 
DIRECTORY 


“THE RED BOOK” 


been the representative 


financial and business weekly 


of Boston and New England In its thirty-first year and 
BETTER THAN EVER 





127 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 




















QUALIFIED EXPERT 
_ eae EXAMINER 
=o QUESTIONED DOCUMENTS 
WRITING, SIGNATURES 
40 State Street - - - BOSTON AND ACCOUNTS 




















Largest 
Circulation of 
any Bank Paper 
in the World 











Hank News 





Uncle Sam- 
The World's 
Storekeeper 














Vol. 1 


Detroit, Michigan, December, 


1914 No. 6 





Big Increase in Exports to 
War Nations. 


The New York Commercial 
says: “Detailed figures on ex- 
ports for September compiled 
by the Department of Com- 
merce indicate that the flow 
of goods and products from 
the United States is rapidly 
improving. The figures clear- 
ly indicate also the enormous 
influence that the war is 
having in the way of increas- 
ing the demand in Europe for 
certain products of the United 
Slates. 

Big Orders for Bread, Beef 

heat 

“Exports of breadstuffs for 
September amounted to $465,- 
330,000 against $17,853,000 for 
the same month in 1913. Fresh 
beef exports were 6,994,000 
pounds against 633,000 a year 
ago 25,765,000 bushels of 
wheat, compared with 11,956,- 
000 last year. 


Many Buying Agents on Hand 


“The extent to which the 
british government has scat- 
tered buying agents through 
this country to purchase large 
supplies of foodstuffs, cloth 
and clothing, tentstuffs, rifles 
and ammunition, was indicated 
last week when one of these 
agents said that through a 
resident agent in Canada the 
British government is sending 
agents broadcast over the 
United States. This agent 
said that he is paying cash 
for the supplies he buys, to 
be delivered anywhere the 
seller wishes, the’ British 
rovernment looking after their 
safe conduct to destination.” 





A man withont a bank is a 
man without a business, for a 
business without a _ bank is 
without hope By all fair and 
reasonable means bring your 
bank and your business into 
as close touch with each other 
as possible It isn’t cash but 
cred.t toat makes for confi- 
dence Henry Clewes. 











If vou haven't received your 
copy of “Reconciling An In- 
dividual Account” by J. A. 
Ward, Asst Cashier of the 
Cleveland National Bank, drop 
a card to the editor of Bank 
NEws. 


MACHIN 
$150 to "$950 i in U.S. 


Bank Teller—“This check is all right, 
but you must be introduced! Can’t you 
bring in your husband?" 

Woman—"Who, Jack! Why, Jack 
thought you wanted an introduction to 
me be’d knock your block off.” 

- Cleveland Plain Dealer 








Business Good For Woolen 
Mills 
The Atlantic Woolen Mills, 
of Providence, R. IL, are em- 
ploying over 2,000 people and 
running night and day. 


Forty-eight million dollars 
are on deposit in 9,563 postal 
savings banks. The August 
increase was $4,200,000. 


Seven Trains of Gold and 
Silver 


The vast gold and silver store 
of the Bank of France was re- 


moved from Paris, during the 
first week in September. The 
gold weighed 1,322 tons and the 
silver 3,000 tons. It was trans- 
ported in barrels of eighty 
pounds each, which filled 132 
railwa: cars, divided into seven 
trains. They reached their des- 
tination without a hitch. 


The Average Man Can’t 
Think in These Figures 


The statement that there are 
7.551 national banks doing busi- 
ness in the United States, with 
an authorized capital of $1,073,- 

24.175 and _ circulation § out- 
standing of $877,540,281, of 
which $126,241.760 is secured by 
other than United States bonds, 
will undoubtedly be read with 
awe by people who have never 
fully realized that there was so 
much money in the world. 


25.068 Banks | use 40,334 
Burroughs. 


Investment Bankers to Meet 
in Philadelphia 


The third annual convention 
of the Investment Bankers’ As- 
socia.ion of America has been 
called to convene in Philadelphia 
on Nov. 12 and 13, with head- 
quarters at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. George W. Hendrick 
Ill. of E. W. Clark & Co. is 
chairman of the general conven- 
tion committee. 


New York Floats Big Loan. 


New York's plan for 
dred-million-dollar 
pay off immediately 
gold its approximately 
000,000 foreign indebtedness 
was adopted by the board of 
estimate and apportionment. 
The loan will be underwritten 
by a syndicate of New York 
bankers at 6 per cent interest. 


1915 Convention A. I. B. 

The 1915 Convention of the 
American Institute of Bank- 
ing will be held at San Fran- 
cisco. Delegates to the re- 
cent National Convention at 
Dallas, made the selection. 


Couldn’t Wait for The 
Burroughs Man 


The Citizens State Bank of 
Chadron, Nebr., recently placed 
an order for a Burroughs Ledger 
Posting Machine. When _ the 
salesman called to assist them 
in getting started with their 
new system, he was agreeably 
surprised to find the machine in 
operation and the Ledgers post- 
ed for the week previous. The 
bank is already saving over 
50% of the time for posting 
ledgers over their former method. 


$80,- 


in Operation 
Bank, 


Burroughs Posting Mach ine 
in the Citizens State 
Chadron, Nebr. 





Published by iat Adding Machine aieiien 86 different models in 
61 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


492 combinations of features 
- 























J-G' WHITE & COMPANY: INCORPORATED 


Purchase and Finance the development of Public 
Utility Properties. We offer to Bankers and Dealers 
Public Utility Securities. 

a 


THE )-G’WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Design and Construct Hydro-electric developments, 
Electric Light and Power Properties, Electric Rail- 


ways, Gas Plants, Steam Railroads, etc. Reports, 
Physical Valuations, Appraisals, Purchases. 


THE J‘G- WHITE MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 


Operate and Manage Public Utility and Industrial 
Properties. 


43 Exchange Place - New York 
Chicago Manila, P. 1. San Francisco 


]:G-WHITE & COMPANY: LTD- 


9 Cloak Lane. Cannon Street, London, EC 
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The ‘Chase National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
cima RING HOUSE BUILDING 
Capital - ° . - $5,000,000 
Surplus and Profits (Earned) . - - - 9,817,000 


Deposits - - - - - 126,756,000 
A. siden HEPBURN, Chatyres, 


SLADE, Ass’t Cashier 
se’t Cashier 
YY, Aes’t Cashier 
DIBRECTCRS 
HEZENERY W. CANNON A. BARTON HEPBURN GEORGE F. BAKER, Jr. 
JAMES 3. HILL FRANCIS L. HINE 
GRANT B. SCHLEY ALBERT H. WIGGIN JCHN J. MITCHELL 
FORDIGN BXZCHANGEH DHPARIMANT 


: 
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Total 
Resources 
Over 


$40, 000,000 


F. 0. WATTS, President 
THOS. WRIGHT, Vice-Pres. H. HAILL, Asst. Cashier 
R. 8S. HAWES, Vice-Pres. E. C. STUART, Asst. Cashier 
J 


. BR. COOKE, Cashier F. K. HOUSTON, Asst. Cashier | 
D’A. P. COOKE, Asst. ‘Cashier WwW. ©. TOMPKINS, Auditor . 


mater seme 
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The Girard N ational Bank 


OF se stench ia 


Capital e é $2,000,000 

Sarplus and Profits ° . ° ° 5,000,000 

Deposits, . e Ps e a4 40,000,000 

FRANCIS 86; REEVES, Chairman of Board of Directors 
JOSEPH WAYNE, Jr. President 
EVAN RANDOLPH, Vice-President CHARLES M. ASHTON, Cashier 
THEO. E. WIEDERSHEIM, Vice-President A. W. PICKFORD, Assistant Cashier 
ALFRED BARRATT, Assistant Cashier 


HAVE YOU A PHILADELPHIA ACCOUNT? 
YOU NEED ONE TO PROPERLY HANDLE YOUR BUSINESS 


aon See a tn mo ONE Sl RO AAR ES ee 
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